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TRADE-MARK 





Established 1780 


~~ Walter Baker’s Chooclee 


MAKES THE CAKE 


A Choice Recipe Book (80 pages), sent free, will tell 


you how to make it. 


Send an order to your grocer and see that you get the 
genuine article, bearing the trade-mark on every label. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


41 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








UNEXCELLED FOR THE HAIR 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE SKIN 


BEAUTY PROBLEMS SOLVED BY THE USE OF 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
PurReE AS THE PINES 
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NSTEAD OF WASTING 
YOUR TIME, CLOTHES 
AND HEALTH OVER 
A. STEAMY, SLOPPY, 
WASHTUB, RUBBING 
AWAY WITH SOAP, 
WHY DON’T YOU USE 


Pearline 


In the time you save, you might be 
READING, WRITING, SEW- 
ING, PLAYING, VISITING, 
RESTING, or doing something 
else pleasant and _ profitable. 
Soap’s slow, — back-breaking, 
clothes-rubbed- to-pieces, wear- 
ing, way of washing, is a thing of 
the past. You'll wonder that you 
stood it so long when you once 
see the easiness of 


rearline 
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AV E USED ITFROM 

THE START WILL TELL 

YOU IT’S ABSOLUTELY 

SAFE—-NEVER WERE 
SO MANY USING 


Pearline-odern 

















The Erect Form Always Fits! 


THE W. B. WAY is a distinct model for each different build of woman. We illustrate 
above THREE of our newest creations, which will be found in the establishment of 
every retailer. They produce the proper figure for the season’s latest modes. 


Erect Form 936—A Fan Front Corset for $1.00 


Low busted —long over abdomen and hips and made with a closely-stitched fan front - restrain 1. oOo 
abdominal corpulence. Of Sterling cloth, black Sateen and v white Batiste. Sizes, 19 to 


Erect Form 924 (Medium) Erect Form 926 A eae 
Low bust—long in front—cut away Has very short hip and considerable 
between hip and front. Of Sterling cloth, length over abdomen. Of Sterling 


black Sateen, and white Batiste. Sizes, cloth, black Sateen and white Batiste. 
18 to 26 $1.00 | 22 es $1.00 


Erect Form 919 (Stout) Erect Form 929 (Stout) 
Just like 936, but without stitched fan Low bust—long hip. Closely stitched 


front. Of Sterling cloth and black fan front. Of Coutil, black Sateen and 
Sateen. Sizes, 19 to 36 $1.00 white Batiste. Sizes, 19to36. . ‘$1 ° 50 
The above models are all made in finer qualities at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per pair 
If your dealer cannot supply you send his name with price. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, DEPARTMENT A, ond 379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue 
your renewal must reach us before the tenth of May to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after 
that date we cannot enter your name for the next (May) 
issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


or Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
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Single copies: 10 cents each. 
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Our Mail Recently Brought Us two kinds of 
letters. One said: ‘*‘ Give us more short 
one-part stories’’; the other said: ‘‘Give us 
some more continued stories.’’ And there 
were just as many letters of one kind as of 
the other. So we decided we would please 
both tastes. We had published ‘‘ all-story 
numbers ”’ filled with one-part stories: we 
had never made an “‘all-story number’’ 
with all continued stories. This month we 
have done the latter. 


Some Will Not Like It: those who wanted 
the single-part stories. Still, although the 
stories in this number are all *‘ continued,’’ 
they are so short as to be almost one-part 
stories. Four of them will end in the next 
issue, and a fifth in the succeeding number. 
That will make a housecleaning, so to 
speak, and then we shall give a succession 
of one-part stories, and thus please the other 
taste. We havea goodly number of these 
short stories, for our $1000 prize love-story 
contest brought us some good ones. First 
we shall have the four prize stories, and then 
the others. 


It Was Because Several of our continued 
stories would stop in the next JOURNAL that 
we decided to begin in this number the two 
most popular serial stories we have ever had, 
so that, once you began these serials in this 
issue, you would certainly want to continue 
them in the next, and make the May num- 
ber one to be looked forward to. ‘‘ The 
Home-making of Juliet’’ is one of these, and 
perhaps no story will be more eagerly read 
by thousands of girls than this continua- 
tion of *‘ The Indifference of Juliet’’ and 
** The Wedding of Juliet,’’ by Mrs. Grace S. 
Richmond. Sequels to successful stories are 
usually disappointing, but this is a decided 
exception to the rule, for, if anything, ‘‘ The 
Home-making of Juliet’’ is more charming 
than either one of its predecessors, as you 
will agree with us if you begin the story in 
this issue. Just begin it and see if we are 
not right in this belief. 


The Charming and Dainty Juliet begins to 
keep house with Tony in her ‘‘ box of a 
house’’ in this story, and every girl, 
whether she is going to be married, hopes 
to be or is just married, will be perfectly 
delighted to see how she does it. Her hus- 
band has little money to do with, but Juliet 
‘*does’’ just the same, and she entertains 
her city friends who come and come, and all 
of a sudden she finds that there is a love- 
affair going on in her own home that is even 
more charming and unexpected than was 
her own romance: and that, if you remem- 
ber, was certainly idyllic. She literally 
cannot keep the young fellows out of her 
home, and when matters mix themselves up, 
and she finds herself looked to to straighten 
out the attentions of some four or five young 
men all directed to the same girl, her 
husband looks at her and says: ‘‘ Now, then, 
my dear?’’ But Juliet never winces, and 
her artful management of the men and the 
girl will delight every girl who reads. 

Then a wee little stranger comes into 
Juliet’s life. Of course, he is ‘* Tony, 
Junior,’’ and Juliet takes on a new, tender 
sweetness asa young mother. And with her 
little baby, her husband, her wee home, her 
one maid, and the bevy of young menclam- 
oring at her door, and the girl with more 
men than she knows what to do with, Juliet 
is a picture of sweet womanhood that is 
irresistible. So Juliet is in for another suc- 
cess —as certain as before. 


Then a Surprise Came from an unex- 
pected quarter. Anna Katharine Green 
wrote us that she had just finished one of 
her detective stories. Our first thought 
was: ‘‘ This is hardly the thing for us.’’ 
THE JouRNAL had never published a 
detective story. Still, that was no reason 
why it shouldn’t do so, after all. So we 
asked the author to send the manuscript on. 
It came, we saw, and it conquered us— 
conquered us completely, too. Such a 
wonderful plot, such an absorbing tale, we 
had not read for a long time. Four of us 
read it; one sat up nearly half the night 
and couldn’t put it down: another read it 
on the train, thought he was in Trenton 
while he was really fifty miles farther — 
in Jersey City. So we said: ‘*‘ We’ll take 
it,’’ and what’s more, we won’t keep it to 
ourselves, but give it to our readers right 
away. And here it is—in this issue: 
‘* The Millionaire Baby.’’ 
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Just Read the Beginning in this JOURNAL 
and we fancy you will agree with us, even 
from the first chapter, that we did right 
in taking the story. And, as a matter of 
fact, this first chapter is nothing, in compar- 
ative interest, to what follows. It is such 
a story that makes us feel as if we wanted 
to give it all to you in one number. We 
are going to give as much as we can of the 
story in each issue so as to bring you as 
soon as possible into the actual movement 
of the wonderful disappearance of the little 
girl. This movement takes on a remarka- 
ble quality in the May issue. 


A Bright Girl Who Read the manuscript 
of Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl’s new story, 
‘‘Far From the Maddening Girls,’’ said 
that it was ‘‘ as full of points as a girl’s pin- 
cushion is full of holes.’’ And it was apt. 
We are going to give you this sparkling 
story now in a month or so, and the general 
plot will interest you. Here it is: 


A Young Bachelor, not Bad-Looking and with 
some means, is determined to keep away from 
the girls. Heissurehedislikesthem. Sohe 
gives notice to the whole girl world, and the 
mothers, of his desire to be a bachelor by 
building a house ‘‘ a mile away from the near- 
est woman,’’ and that of itself will proclaim 
the fact that he doesn’t want a woman in it. 

““T’ll build it without a single closet,’’ he 
decides. And he does. 

‘*T won’t put a bathtub in it,’’ he says; 
only overhead sprays. Women hate to 
get their hair wet.’’ And he does. 

He fairly ‘* lays himself out,’’ asthe boys 
say, to show girls and women that this is a 
man’s house. 

‘‘T’ll call it ‘Shingle Blessedness.’ ’’ 
And he gives it that name. 
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But, Oh, ‘‘the Plans of Mice and Men,’’ as 
Burns says: how they will go astray. Even 
before he finishes his house a girl appears 
on the horizon—the only girl for miles 
around, but she appears, and she reappears, 
and she will insist on coming around; and 
she’s a bright girl who pokes unmerciful fun 
at him and his housebuilding and house- 
keeping until she almost drives the young 
bachelor to distraction. 

‘*Talk about a girl throwing herself at 
a man’s head,’’ he mutters; ‘‘ here’s the 
species, sure enough.’’ 

But how to get rid of her? He tries plan 
after plan, until he hits upon one that 
startles the girl, and himself more than it 
does her, even. Then he learns something 
about girls he never learned before, and he 
keeps on learning until there occurs a 
dénouement that is surprising. One or the 
other must now ‘“‘ win out’’: the girl or the 
man; and the way one of them does is a 
most unusual bit of writing. 

And it isn’t what you expect it’s going to 
be, either. 


We are Not Going to Be an ‘‘ all-story mag- 
azine,’’ however. Pray do not get that 
idea. Fascinating as stories are, there is 
such a thing as having too many and getting 
too much of a good thing. A fascinating 
article is a good change, now and then, from 
even the best story, and we have had an 
unusually good run of popular articles sent 
to us of late. We simply took them all, 
and you shall have them. 


As Thousands of Women have been pa- 
tiently waiting for the appearance of Mr. 
Walter Russell’s selection of the 112 most 


~ attractive children of America we are glad 


to announce that we shall begin the series 
in the next (May) JouRNAL. The two mid- 
dle pages of the number will be given over 
to the pictures, and the first thirty or so of 
the children will be presented, as well as 
Mr. Russell’s pencil drawings of the first 
four of the twelve most attractive children 
of all. So the middle of the magazine will 
be something that will delight every woman. 
Meantime, of course, Mr. Russell is work- 
ing away at each of the twelve oil paintings 
for which he has traveled from Maine to 
California, and some of these are already 
done. So that by the time we have pre- 
sented the photographs and drawings of the 
112 children we shall follow immediately 
with a double-page presentation of the 
twelve oil paintings. 


We are Now Busy making a number that 
we have never made: a vacation num- 
ber, in which we are going to try to solve 
the problem of how folks can best spend 
their summer vacations; how a girl withtwo 
weeks’ holiday can best do it, for example, 
and yet spend very little money; how she 
can do it if she cannot go away at all; how 
a family can go on a two weeks’ vacation. 
We shall give at least 100 hints about trav- 
eling: the little things that other women 
who have traveled have found out. And if 
you cannot travel at all we will tell how you 
‘‘can be happy though at home’’ in sum- 
mér; if you can go away for only a day 
we will tell about unique picnics that others 
have tried; we will show the most fascinat- 
ing ways how to amuse the children during 
the long school vacation; we’ll tell you 
how to do it no matter what you’re going to 
do next summer—go camping, traveling, 
to the country, seashore, mountains, or stay 
at home—no matter whether you have little 
money or no money at all. 


The Thousand-Dollar Prize Love Stories of 
last year’s great competition are now illus- 
trated and ready for publication, and we 
think you will be pleased with them. 
They will be yours within a short time. 
We shall publish all four of the prize 
stories in one issue, so that you can judge 
of them all together. They make a very 


good quartette of stories. 



















not take the prizes. 


in price : on 


$75 for Girls’ Aprons 


“Dolly,” she of “ Dolly’s Economical Ways,” wants some pretty 
aprons for girls. So she makes this offer: she will award : 
$25 for the Prettiest Apron 
20 for the Next Prettiest Apron 
15 for the Third Prettiest Apron 
10 for the Fourth Prettiest Apron 
5 for the Fifth Prettiest Apron 


And purchase a number of others that she wants and yet which do- 





The apron must be prettily made and of new design, yet not costly 
contrary, quite low-priced. 
work, for sewing or fancy-work, for the tea-table— for any use, in fact. 

Send either the apron itself or a clear, sharp photograph, and in 
each case tell exactly how it was made, of what materials and the 
precise detailed cost : all in 100 words or less, not more. 

Inclose stamps, too, for return of apron or photograph, and send 
so as to reach THE JOURNAL on or before April 9, to 


DOLLY’S APRON BOX 


Aprons can be for house- 
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There’s a Celebration Coming, too, you 
know: the 250th number of THE JOURNAL. 
Already we are planning to celebrate it in a 
number that willexcel the 20th anniversary 
issue last November. And folks thought 
that was good! This anniversary number 
will have on its cover, we hope, our $1000- 
prize cover design, and that will set a pace 
for the inside. It would be a bit foolish 
to waste a $1000 cover on a $500 “‘ inside’’! 
Too much like the houses that have a 
Queen Anne front and a Mary Ann back! 


Speaking of the $1000 Cover Design re- 
minds us that this month we can say our 
last word about that great competition, for 
it will positively close on the last day of this 
month, April. The desigiis have come in, 
for it is only natural that an offer of $1000, 
$750, $600, $400 and $250 for each of the 
best five cover designs should attract atten- 
tion. But there is plenty of room and time 
for more before May 1. Still, there is not 
too much time. So, if you or your friends 
want a design to be included in this contest, 
pray remember that this is the last month 
as to time, and this our last word about it. 
If you do not know the details send a two- 
cent postage stamp for a circular to THE 
JOURNAL’S Art Bureau. 


Many Girls Want Money for their summer 
vacations, or for their spring clothes—so 
they write to our Girls’ Club, and it is 
amusing to note their astonishment when 
they are told how easy it is to get it. ‘‘I 
thought money was hard to get,’’ wrote one 
girl. And it is for those who do not know 
how to get it. But that is the problem The 
Girls’ Club is here to solve; that is its 
motto: ‘‘ With one idea: to make money.’’ 
Surely the girls are making money. ‘“‘Sis- 
ter will get rich at the rate she’s going,”’ 
wrote one brother. So, if you’re a girl and 
want money you’ll find something about 
The Girls’ Club on page 47 of this issue. 


We are Always Glad to have folks write 
to us and ask questions, and we cheerfully 
do our best to answer them. But it does 
seem that if a question is worth asking it 
should-be worth a two-cent postage-stamp 
to have it answered. Recently fifty per 
cent. of our correspondents asking ques- 
tions and requesting answers by mail have 
failed to inclose a stamp for return postage. 
Now, fifty per cent. of the thousands of 
such letters as we receive for answer by 
mail means a large outlay in postage- 
stamps, and we are forced to call a halt. 
Both courtesy and fairness demand that 
return postage be inclosed in a letter that 
asks for a reply by mail, and we must ask 
of our readers that more attention be paid 
to an observance of these two essentials. 
Our editors are nearly all men and women 
who are self-supporting, and it is not right 
that they should be asked to spend a part 
of their salaries in supplying postage where 
postage should have been furnished. So 
we ask it in all kindly feeling, but deter- 
minedly, that hereafter in all letters sent to 
THE JOURNAL or to any of its editors, in 
which a’ reply’ by mail is asked, there 


' must be inclosed a stamped and addressed 


envelope. 


Here are a Few Prize Awards apropos of 
our recent prize competitions: 
Mrs. Ralston’s January Want Box 
FoR THE BEST STOCKS: 


First Prize— Miss A. T. Atwood, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Second Prize— Mrs. C. A. Rhoads, Iowa. 
Third Prize —Marion Anderson, Alabama. 


THE Best COLLARS: ye 
First Prize—Mame Chappelear, Virginia. 


Second Prize—Helen R. Whitman, New 
York. 


Third Prize-—-Miss A. H. Marvin, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. Bok’s February Question Box 
‘* What department would you like to see 
strengthened, and how would you do it?”’ 
First Prize—Mrs. J. H. Lambert, Mas- 


sachusetts. 
Second Prize—Mrs. L. E. Wyatt, 
Arkansas. 
Third Prize—Mrs. Ada J. Briggs, New 
* York. 


Fourth Prize—Irene E. Morgan, Illinois. 
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There are many white 
soaps, each represented 
to be just as good as 
the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for 
Ivory Soap and insist 


upon getting it. 
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HE HOME-MAKING OF JULIET 


PARTI 
ALLO there— Anthony Robeson—- don’t 
be in such a hurry you can’t notice a 
fellow.”’ The big figure rushing 
through the snow paused, wheeled, and 
thrust out a hand of hearty greeting. 

‘* That you, Carey? Hat over your eyes like 
a train robber—electric lights all behind you— 
and you expect me to smile at you as I go by! 
How are you? How's Judith?”’ 

‘* Infernally lonely —I mean I am — Judith’s off 
on a visit to her mother. Say, Tony—take me 
home with you—will you? I want some decent 
things to eat, so I’m holding you up on purpose.’’ 

‘*(ood—come on. Train goes in a few 
minutes. Juliet will be delighted.’’ 

The two hurried on together into the station 
from which the suburban trains were constantly 
leaving. As they entered they encountered a 
mutual friend, at whom both flung themselves 
enthusiastically with alternate greetings : 

** Roger Barnes sed 











By Grace S. Richmond 
Author of “ The Indifference of Juliet,” “* The Wedding of Juliet,”’ etc. 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY HUTT 


‘* Roger — old fellow — glad to see you back !”’ 

‘* Patient safely landed ?”’ 

‘* Get a big fee?”’ 

‘* Where you going ?’’ 

‘* Let’s take him home with us, Tony ——”’ 

The third man looked smiling at Tony. ‘‘ I'll challenge 
you to,’’ said he. 

‘* That’s easy —come on,’’ responded Anthony Robeson 
with cordiality. ‘* Ill just telephone Mrs. Robeson.”’ 

‘* That's it,’’ said Dr. Roger Barnes. ‘‘ You don’t dare 
not to. I understand. Go ahead. But if she’s too much 


dashed let me know, will you?”’ 

Anthony turned, laughing, into a telephone closet, from 
which he emerged in time to catch his train with his guests. 
‘* But it’s only 
You like to 


‘It’s all right,’’ he assured them. 
fair to let her know a few minutes ahead. 








understand, Roger, before you start, don’t you, whether 

your emergency case is a hip-fracture or a cut lip, so 

you can tell whether to take your glue or sewing-silk ?’’ 

‘* By all means,’’ said the bachelor of the party. 

‘* And I suppose you think Mrs. Juliet Marcy Rakeees 

is now smiling happily to herself over this little surprise. 

I'll lay you anything you please that if I can make her 

own up she’ll admit that she said ‘ Merciful Heavens’ into 
the telephone when she got your message.’’ 

Anthony shook his head. ‘‘ Evidently you don’t know 
what guests in the remote suburbs on a stormy February 
night mean to a poor girl whose nearest neighbor is five 
hundred feet away. Your ideas of married life need a 
little freshening, too. They’re pretty antique.”’ 

It was a half-mile from the station to the house —the 
‘* box of a house’’— which had been Anthony’s home for 
five months, and toward which he now led his friends with 
the air of a man about to show his most treasured posses- 
sions. He strode through the deepening snow as if he 
enjoyed the strenuous tramp, setting a pace which Wayne 
Carey, with his office life, if not the doctor, more vigorously 
built and bred, found difficult to maintain. 
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“JULIET PRESENTED 
HER GUESTS 

WITH THE AIR OF 
CONFERRING UPON 
THEM A FAVOR"’ 
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‘* Here we are,’’ called the leader, pointing toward 
windows glowing with a ruddy light. ‘The doctor looked 
up with interest. Carey was a frequent visitor, but the 
busy surgeon, old school and college chum of Anthony's 
though he was, was about to have his first introduction 
to a place of which he had heard much, but of whose 
nearness to Paradise he doubted with the strong skepti- 
cism of a man who has seen many a fair beginning end 
in all unhappiness and desolation. 

As they stamped upon the little porch the door flew 
open, the brilliancy and comfort of a fire and lamplit 
room leaped out at them, a delicous faint odor of 
cookery assailed their hungry nostrils, and the welcome 
which make °S all worth having met them on the threshold. 

‘* Wayne,” said the rich young voice of the mistress 
of the house, ** I'm so glad. Roger Barnes, this is just 
downright g 0d of you ; it’s so long you've promised us 
this. Tony 

What she said to Tony must have been whispered in 
his ear if voiced at all, for the two guests, looking on 
with laughing, envious eyes, saw their hostess swept up 
unceremoniously into a bearlike embrace, swung into 
the air as one thrusts up a child, poised there an in- 
stant, laughing and protesting, then slowly lowered to 
be kisse «d, and set once more lightly upon the floor. 

‘It’s all right. I didn’t tumble your hair a bit,’’ 
said Anthony coolly. ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen, but 
Wayne understands —and Roger will some day, I hope 
—that aman who has been thinking about it all the way 
home can’t put it off on account of a couple of idiots 
who stand and stare instead of politely turning their 
backs. Oh, don’t mention it—it doesn’t disturb me 
at all; and Mrs. Robeson is becoming reconciled to 
my impetuosity by degrees. Make yourselves at home, 
boys. Juliet ——”’ 

‘Take them upstairs, Tony, please. Of course we 
can't let them go back to-night, now we have them. 
It's beginning to storm heavily, isn’t it? I thought so. 
Take them to the guest-room, Tony —and dinner will 
be served as soon as you are down.”’ 


ofa 


‘* By Jupiter, I believe she means it,’’ declared the 
doctor, with approval, as the door of the bedroom 
closed on his host. ‘* | think I can tell when a woman 
is shamming. She’s improved, hasn’t she, tremen- 
dously? Pretty girl always, but — well — bloomed 
now. Nice little house. Believe I'll have to stay, 
though I ought not —just to take observations on Tony. 
His enthusiasm has all the appearance of reality. In 
fact, it strikes me he has rather——”’ 

It was on his lips to say ‘‘ rather more than you 
have,’’ but it occurred to him in time that jokes on this 
ground are dangerous. Wayne Carey had been married 
in November, was living in a somewhat unpretentious 
way in a downtown boarding-house, and certainly had 
to-night so much of a lost-dog air that it made the doctor 
pause. Sohe substituted : ‘‘— rather more than I should 
have expected, even of a fellow who has got the girl he 
has wanted all his life,’’ and fell to washing and brush- 
ing vigorously, eying meanwhile the little room with a 
critical bachelor’s appreciation of beauty and comfort 
in the quarters he is to occupy. It was very simply fur- 
nished, certainly, but it struck him as a place where his 
dreams were likely to be pleasant for every reason in the 
world, 

Downstairs, Juliet, in the dining-room, was surveying 
her table with the hostess’s satisfaction. Opposite her 
stood a tall and slender girl, black-haired, black-eyed, 
plainly gowned, with a face of great attractiveness. 

I wish, Mrs. Robeson,’’ she was saying eagerly, 

* you would let me serve you as your maid, and not 
me a guest of me. Really, I should love to do it. I 
don’t need to meet your friends, and I don’t mind 
seeming what I really am — your Pe 

‘* Rachel Redding,”’ Juliet interrupted, lifting an affec- 
tionate glance across the table, ‘‘ if you want to seem 
what you really are —my friend— you will let me do as 
I like. ‘ 

* My shabby clothes murmured the girl. 
‘If I could look as much like a princess as you do 
in wt. 4 

‘* Mrs. Robeson, in that lovely dull red you're a 
queen 

‘*—dowager,"’ finished Juliet gayly. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
be proud of you, and you can be proud of me, if you 
like, and together we'll make those hungry men think 
there’s nothing like us. The dinner’s the thing. Isn’t 
it the luckiest thing in the world I sent for those 
oysters this morning? Doctor Barnes is perfectly fine, 
but he never would believe in the happiness of married 
life if the coffee were poor or the beefsteak too much 
broiled. Doesn't the table look pretty? Those red 
geranium blossoms you brought me give it just the 
gay touch it needed this winter night.’ 
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Three men, standing about the wide fireplace, warm- 
ing cold hands at its friendly blaze, turne expectantly 
as their youthful hostess came in, followed by a graceful 
girl in gray. Juliet presented her guests with the air of 
conferring upon them a favor, and they seemed quite 
ready to accept it as such. 

Anthony looked on with interest to see a person 
whom he had known hitherto only as a pretty but 
poor young neighbor whom Juliet had engaged to help 
her for a certain part of every day, introduced as his 
wife’s friend, and greeted by Doctor Barnes and Wayne 
Carey with quite evident admiration and pleasure. ‘He 
looked hard at her, as Carey seated her, noticing for the 
first time that she was ery worth consideration, and 
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remembering vaguely that Juliet had more than once 
tried to impress him with the fact. If it had not been 
for the other fellows, with whose eyes as their host he 
was now stimulated to observe her, he might have been 
still some time longer in coming to the realization that 
Juliet had found somebody in whom her. genuine 
interest was not misplaced. But Anthony Robeson had 
all his life been singularly blind to the fascinations of 
most other women than Juliet. As he turned his keen 
gaze from Rachel Redding to the charming figure in dull 
red on the other side of the table the satisfaction in his 
eyes became so pronounced that it could mean, Dr. 
Roger Barnes admitted to himself, as he caught it, 
nothing less than a very real happiness. 


It was not an elaborate dinner. It was not by any 
means the sort of dinner Juliet might have prepared 
had she known that morning whom she was to enter- 
tain. It was merely a dinner planned with affectionate 
care to please and satisfy one hungry man who liked 
good things to eat—and amplified as much as possible 
in quantity after Anthony’s message reached her. And 
by that admirable collusion between hostess and femi- 
nine friend which can sometimes be effected when the 
situation demands it, the dinner prepared for three 
seemed ample for five. 

Between them Juliet and Rachel Redding served the 
various dishes and changed the plates which Anthony 
handed from his place. It was gracefully done and 
so simply that the absence of a maid was a thing to be 
enjoyed rather than regretted. When Juliet, in the softly 
sweeping dull-red frock which made of her a warm 
picture for a winter’s night, slipped from her chair and 
moved about the room, or brought in from the kitchen 
a steaming dish, she seemed the ideal hostess, herself 
offering what her own hands had prepared. And when 
Rachel Redding offered a man a cup of fragrant coffee, 
smiling down in the general direction of his uplifted face 
without meeting his eyes, there was certainly nothing 
lost from his enjoyment of the beverage. 

‘* Say, but this dinner has tasted just about right,’’ 
was Wayne Carey’s satisfied observation as he leaned 
back in his chair at last, after draining his third cup of 
coffee —and the pot itself, if he ‘iad but known it. 

‘* Went to the spot?’’ asked Anthony, leaning back 
also with the expression of the friendly host. He was 
young to cultivate that expression, but he appeared to 
find no difficulty about it. 

“It did—every last mouthful.”’ 

**Good. Now, if you fellows will come back to the fire and 
have a pipeful of talk we shall not be missed. In this house on 
ordinary occasions we reverse the order of after-dinner privileges 
—the men retire to the atmosphere of the sofa-pillows, and the 
women — I’m not allowed to tell what they do. But after remain- 
ing discreetly out of sight for some little time, during which faint 
sounds as of the rattle of china penetrate through closed doors, 
they reappear, pleasantly flushed and full of a sort of relieved joy.’’ 

‘*T know what I wish,’’ said Roger Barnes, looking back from 
the dining-room doorway at young Mrs. Robeson; ‘‘ I wish that 
when the dishes are all ready you would let me know. I should 
like nothing better than to have a dish-towel at them. I know 
all about it— my mother taught me how.”’ 

He looked so precisely as if he meant it, and the glance he 
sent past Juliet at Rachel Redding was so suggestive of his dislike 
to be separated for the coming hour from the feminine portion of 
the household, that his hostess answered promptly: ** Of course 
you may. We never refuse an offer like that. We will try you 
—on promise of good behavior.” 
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When the door closed on the three Juliet produced from some- 
where two aprons — attractive affairs on the pinafore order — one 
of which she slipped upon Rachel, the other donned herself. 

** These are my kitchen party aprons,’’ she said gayly, noting 
how the pretty garment became the girl, ‘‘ calculated to impress 
the masculine mind with the charm of domesticity in women. 
The doctor needs a little illustrated lesson of the sort. Life in 
boarding-houses isn’t adapted to encourage a man in the belief that 
real comfort is to be found anywhere outside of a bachelor’s club.’’ 

Before he was called the doctor forsook a half-smoked cigar and 
the seductive hollows of Anthony’s easiest chair and marched 
briskly out to the kitchen. 

** You see, I distrust you,’’ he announced, putting in his head at 
the door. ‘* I’m afraid you will get them all done without me.”’ 

‘* Not a bit of it. Here you are,’’ and Juliet tied a big white 
apron about a large-sized waist. ‘* Here’s your towel. No, don’t 
touch the glass; a man is too unconscious of his strength.’ 

** A surgeon ?’’ demurred Rachel softly, from over her steaming 
dishpan. 

‘* Thank you, Miss Redding,”’ said the doctor, smiling. 

** Ah, how stupid of me,’’ Juliet made amends swiftly. ‘* Miss 
Redding remembers that when I got my telephone message to- 
night I told her that the most distinguished young specialist in the 
city was coming here to dinner. <A hand trained to such delicate 
tasks as those of surgery —here, Dr. Roger Barnes, forgive me, 
and wipe my most precious goblets.’’ 

** You’ll have my nerves unsteady with such speeches as that,”’ 
said he, but he accepted the trust. He held the goblets and the 
other daintily-cut and engraved pieces of glass with evident 
pleasure in the task. 

Meanwhile Juliet and Rachel made rapid work of the greater 
part of the dishes, handling thin china with the dexterity of house- 
wives who love their work —and their china. Talk and laughter 
flowed brightly through it all, and when the doctor had finished his 
glass he looked disappointed at seeing not much left to do. At 
the moment Rachel was scrubbing and scraping a big baking-dish, 
portions of whose surface strongly resisted her efforts, in spite 
of previous soaking. The assistant, looking about him for new 
worlds to conquer, fell upon this dish. 

** Here, here,’’ said he, *‘ let me have it. I'll use on it some of 
the unconscious strength Mrs. Robeson credits me with.’’ 

But Rachel clung to the dish. ‘* Proper housekeepers,’”’ she 
averred, * always say ‘ That’s all, thank you,’ as soon as the china 
is done, and finish the pots and kettles after the guest has gone 
back to pleasanter things.”’ 

‘*T see. Did you ever have a man for dish-wiper before ?’’ 

** Never a surgeon,’’ admitted Miss Redding. 

‘* Then you don’t appreciate the fact that a man likes to do the 
big things which make the most show and get the credit for them.’’ 

He took the dish away from her by a dexterous little twist in 
which conscious strength certainly asserted itself. Rachel, laugh- 
ing, with a dash of color in cheeks which were normally of dark 
ivory tints, accepted the dish-towel he handed her. 

oo” 2. 

** Hallo, there,’’ cried Wayne Carey’s .woice frem the door. 
** You’re having more fun out here than we are in there, and that’s 
not fair. The lord of the manor is getting so chesty over the 
delights of a country home in a February, snowbank that he’s 
becoming heavy company.” ; 

** No room for you here,’’ returned the doctor, removing with a 
flourish the last candied sugar lump from the bottom of the big 
dish, and beginning to swash about vigorously in the hot water. 
** We do something besides talk out here; we work. Our kitchen 
is so small we have to waste:no time in steps: as we dry the 
things we chuck them straight into their places.’’ 

Suiting the action to the word he caught up a shining cake-tin 
and cast it straight at Carey. That gentleman dodged, but 
Anthony caught it, performed upon it an imitation of the cymbals, 
then turned about and laid it in a-nest of similar tins upon a shelf 
in an open closet. 

** Ah, but I’m well trained,”’ he boasted. 

‘If you were you wouldn’t put it away wet,’’ observed Rachel 
slyly. 

Anthony withdrew the tin, wiped it with much solicitude, and 
replaced it. 

‘* These little technicalities are beyond me,”’ he apologized. 
‘* Your real athlete in kitchen work is your scientific man. See 
him dry that bean-pot with the glass-towel. Now, I know better 
than that.” 

**Go away, all of you,’’ commanded the mistress of the place. 
**Go back to the fire and we’ll join you. If you are very good 
we’ll bring you a special treat by-and-by.”’ 





‘* That settles it,”’ said the doctor, and led the retreat, but not 
without a backward glance at the little kitchen. 

Juliet had gone into the dining-room with a trayful of glass and 
silver. Rachel Redding was plunging half a dozen white towels 
into a pan of steaming water. He stood an instant, staring hard 
at the slender figure in the white pinafore, the round young arms 
gleaming in the lamplight — then he turned to follow the others. 
There are some pictures which linger long in a man’s memory; 
why, he can hardly tell. With all his varied experiences Dr. Roger 
Barnes had never before discovered how attractive a background a 
well-kept kitchen makes for a beautiful woman, so that she be there 
mistress of the situation. Long after he had gone back to the fire 
his absent eyes, while the others talked, were studying the —to him 
— unaccustomed and singularly charming scene he had just left in 
the kitchen. 

When Juliet and Rachel came in at length they found a plan 
afoot for their entertainment. Wayne Carey was standing at the 
window showing cause why the whole party should go out and coast 
upon the hill near by. 

** You admit,’’ he argued with Anthony, ** that you know where 
we can get a pair of bobs — and if you can’t I’ll bribe some of those 
youngsters out there to Jet us have theirs. The storm has stopped; 
the boys have swept off the whole hill, I should judge, by the way 
their track shines again under the moonlight. I haven’t had a 
good coast since I left college.’’ 

He turned to Juliet. ‘* Will you go?’’ he asked coaxingly. 

** Of course we will,’’ promised Juliet. ‘* Tony wants to go— 
he’ 's just enjoying making you tease. As for the doctor 

‘ If my right hand has not forgot her cunning,” he agreed. 

In ten minutes the party was off. A young matron of five 
months’ standing is not so materially changed from the girl she 
used to be that she can fail to be the gayest of company, perhaps 
with the more zest that the old good times seem a bit far away 
already and she is glad to bring them back. 

As for the real girl of the party, in this case it chanced to be a 
country lass who had been away to school and half-way through 
college, had been brought home by love and duty to some elderly 
people who needed her, and had known many hours of stifled long- 
ing for the sort of companionship with which she had grown 
happily familiar. 

Matron and maid — they were a pair for whose sakes the men 
who were with them gladly made slaves of themselves to give them 
an evening of glorious outdoor fun — and at small sacrifice 
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‘* What a night!’’ exulted the doctor, striding up the long hill 
beside Rachel Redding, breathing deep. ‘‘ I’m thanking all my 
lucky stars that they led my path across Anthony Robeson’s 
to-night. I’ve been intending to come out here ever since he was 
married —and might not have done it for another six months if I 
hadn’t got started. He’ll have all he wants of me‘now. It’s the 
most delightful spot I’ve been in for many moons.” ? : 

‘It is a dear little home,’’ agreed Rachel warmly. ‘Mrs: 
Robeson would make the most commonplace house in the world 
one where everybody would want to come.”’ 

‘* That’s evident. Yet, somehow, knowing her well as a girl, I 
never should have suspected just those home-making qualities. 
You didn’t know her then, I suppose? She was a girl other girls 
liked heartily, and men enthusiastically — one of the ‘ I’1l be a good 
friend, but don’t come too near’ sort, you know. But she was 
very fond of travel and change, ready for everything in the way of 
sport — and, well, I certainly never saw her before in anything 
resembling an apron of anydescription. What a delightful article 
of attire an apron is, anyhow. I think I never appreciated it 
before to-night.’’ 

‘* That’s because you never saw one of Mrs. Robeson’s aprons. 
Hers are not like other people’s.’’ 

** She makes hers poetic, does she ?’’ 

** She certainly does— even the ones for baking and sweeping. 
Not ruffled or beribboned, but cut with an eye to attractiveness, and 
always of becoming color.’’ 

**T see. She’s an artist —that was noticeable in the oysters — 
if she made the dish.’’ 

** Of course she did.’’ 

‘** The coffee was the best I ever drank.’’ 

** Wee t’’ 

‘* You made that, then,’’ remarked the doctor astutely. 

‘** I’m glad it was good,’’ said Rachel demurely. : 

They had reached the top of the hill. Doctor Barnes insisted 
that Anthony had been the best steerer of coasting parties known 
to the juvenile world, and placed him at the helm. Next came 
Juliet, with both arms clasped as far about her husband’s stalwart 
frame as they would go. Carey had wanted to be the end man, but 
Doctor Barnes would have none of it. ‘‘ You have to take care of 
Mrs. Robeson,’’ he said firmly, and placed himnext. This brought 
Miss Redding last, and Dr. Roger Barnes, knowing man, as 
hanger-on behind upon bobs already fairly full. The last man, as 
every coaster understands, has to be alert to help out any possible 
bad steering, and so keeps a watchful head thrust half over the 
shoulder in front. 

The foregoing explanation will show how it came about that all 
down the long, swift descent, Rachel, breathless with the unaccus- 
tomed delight of the flight, felt upon her cheek a warm breath, and 
was conscious of a most extraordinary nearness of the lips which 
kept saying merry things into her ear. The ear itself grew warm 
before the bottom of the track was reached. 

‘* That was a great coast,’’ cried the doctor as they reached the 
end of the long slide. ‘‘ Now for another. I’m a boy again. 
This beats the best thing I could have had in town if I hadn’t run 
across Anthony.” 

So they had another—and another—and one more. Then 
Rachel Redding, stopping in front of a small house which lay at 
the foot of the hill, said good-night to them and slipped away 
before Doctor Barnes had realized what had happened. 
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** Does she live there?” he questioned Juliet, as the four who 
were left moved on toward home. Anthony and Wayne were dis- 
cussing a subject on which they had differed at the top of the hill. 
** Somehow, I got the impression she lived with you.’’ 

‘* No— but she comes over a good deal. I couldn’t get on with- 
out her.” 

** Asa friend ?”’ 

Juliet looked up at him. ‘‘ I think it would be better that you 
should know, Roger,’’ she said, ‘and I’m sure Miss Redding her- 
self would prefer it—that I pay her for several hours a day of 
regular work. You've only to see her to understand that she does 
this simply because it’s the only thing open to her as long as her 
father and mother can’t spare her to goaway. She gave up her col- 
lege course in the middle because she said they were pining to death 
for her. They are in very greatly reduced circumstances, after a 
lifetime of prosperity. She’s a rare creature—I’m learning to 
appreciate her more every day. She’s never said a word about her 
loneliness here, but it shows in her eyes. It’s a perfect delight to 
me to.have her with me, and I mean to give her all the fun I can. 
For all that demure manner and her Madonna face she’s as full of 
mischief as a kitten when something starts her off.’’ 

** Juliet,’ said the doctor soberly, turning to look searchingly 
down at her in the moonlight, ‘* would you be willing to let me 
come often ?”’ 

Juliet looked up quickly. ‘‘ So that you may see her?” she 
asked straightforwardly. 

** Yes. I won’t pretend it’s anything else. I can tell you 
honestly that if thére were no other reason I should want to come 
because of my old friendship for you and Anthony, and because 
this evening in your little home has given me a rare pleasure. I 
know of no place like it. But I’ll tell you squarely that I want 
the chance to meet your friend often and at once. If I don’t you 
will have other people coming out from town ws 

** Yes,’’ said Juliet, and something in the way she said it made 
him ask quickly: ‘‘ Has that already happened? Am I too late?’’ 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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“SHE HAD COME UPON A LITTLE SHOE, WHICH SHE HELD AGAINST HER BREAST"’ 
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A Detective’s Startling Story of the Remarkable Disappearance of a Little Girl 


By Anna Katharine Green 


Author of “ The Leavenworth Case," “‘ One of My Sons," “ The Filigree Ball,” etc. 


HE morning of August 18, Ig0-, was a 
memorable one to me. For two months 
I had had a run of bad luck. As I had 
a mother and two sisters to support and 
knew but the one way to do it, I was ina 
state of profound discouragement. This 
was before I took up the morning papers. 
After I had read them not a man in New 
York could boast of higher hopes or 
greater confidence in his power to rise by one 
bold stroke from threatened bankruptcy to inde- 
\ pendence. 
h 






The advertisement which had occasioned this 
amazing change must have passed under the eyes of 
many of you. It created a widespread excitement 
at the time. It ran: 


A FORTUNE FOR A CHILD 
[BY CABLE FROM SOUTHAMPTON] 


SOUTHAMPTON, August 17—A reward of five 
thousand dollars is offered by Philo Ocumpaugh 
to any one who will give such information as will 
lead to the recovery, alive or dead, of his six-year- 
old daughter, Gwendolen, missing since the after- 
noon of August 16, from her home in —— , on 
the Hudson, New York, U.S. A. Fifty thousand 
dollars additional, and no questions asked, if she 
is restored unharmed within the week to her 
mother, at ‘‘ Homewood.”’ 

All communications to be addressed to Samuel 
Atwater, ————, on the Hudson, 





A minute description of the child followed, but this did 
not interest me. The child wasnostrangertome. I knew 
her well and consequently was quite aware of her personal 
characteristics. Fifty thousand dollars! A fortune for any 
man! More than a fortune to me, who stood in such need 
of ready money. I was determined to win this extraordi- 
nary sum. I had my reason for hope. 

There were other motives less selfish which gave 
impetus to my resolve. I had done business for the 
Ocumpaughs before. They were kindly and honorable 
folks. I knew their hearts to be wrapped up in this child 
—the sole offspring of a long and happy union, and the 
actual as well as prospective inheritor z their millions. 
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You have all heard of this child under another name. 
From her birth she has been known as ‘‘ The Millionaire 
Baby,’’ being the direct heir to three fortunes, two of which 
she had already received. I saw her first when she was 
three years old—a cherubic little being, lovely to look upon 
and possessing unusual qualities for so young a child. 
There was an individuality about her, combined with sen- 
sibilities of no ordinary nature, which fully accounted for 
the devoted affection with which she was_ universally 
regarded ; and when she suddenly disappeared it was easy 
to comprehend, if one did not share, the thrill of horror 
which swept from one end of the country to the other. 
Those who knew the parents, and those who did not, suf- 
fered an equal pang at the thought of this petted innocent 
lost in the depths of the great unknown. 

Her father—and this was what gave the keen edge of 
horror to the whole occurrence — was in Europe when she 
disappeared. He had been cabled at once, and his answer 
was the cabled reward. A dispatch to his distracted wife 
announced that he would return on the next steamer sailing 
from Southampton. As this chanced to be the fastest one 
on the line he was expected in six days. 

When the first news of this startling abduction flashed 
upon my eyes I looked on the matter as one of too great 
magnitude to be dealt with by any but the metropolitan 
police. But as time passed and further details of the strange 
and seemingly inexplicable affair came to light, I began to 
feel the stirring of the detective instinct within me—I am 
the senior representative of a private detective agency of 
some note in the metropolis —- and a desire, quite apart from 
any mere humane interest in the event itself, to locate the 
intelligence back of such a desperate crime. Not a clew 
had been unearthed by which the abductor could be traced, 
or the means employed for carrying off this petted child. 

To be sure, there was a theory which eliminated all crime 
from the occurrence as well as the intervention of any one 
in the child’s fate. She might have strayed down to the 
river and have been drowned. But the probabilities were 
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so opposed to this supposition that the police had refused 
to embrace it, although the mother had accepted it from 
the first, and up to the present moment, or so it was stated, 
had refused to consider any other. 

As she had some basis for this conclusion I was not 
disposed to ignore it in the study I was making of the situ- 
ation. The details, as I ran them over in my hurried trip 
up the river to , were as follows : 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, August 16, Ig0-, the 
guests assembled in Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s music-room were 
suddenly thrown into confusion by the appearance among 
them of a nurse in a state of great perturbation, who, 





running to the startled hostess, announced that Gwendolen, 
the petted darling of the house, was missing from the 
bungalow where she had been lying asleep, and could not 
be found, though a dozen men had been out searching for 
her. The wretched mother, who, as it afterward trans- 
»ired, had not only given the orders by which the child had 
een thus removed from the excitement at the house, but 
had actually been herself only a few moments before to see 
that the little one was well cared for and happy, seemed 
struck as by a mortal blow at these words, and, uttering a 
heartrending scream, ran out on the lawn. A crowd of 
guests rushed after her, and as they followed her flying 

figure down the path to this favored 

retreat they could hear borne back on 











the wind the wild protests of the young 
nurse that she had left the child for a 
minute only, and then to go no farther 
than the bench running along the end of 
the bungalow facing the house ; that she 
had been told that she could sit there 
and listen to the music, but that she 
would never have left her post for a 
minute if she had not supposed that she 
would hear the child if she stirred — pro- 
tests which the mother scarcely seemed 
to heed, and which were presently lost 
in the deep silence which fell upon all, 
as, brought to a stand in the thick shrub- 
bery surrounding the bungalow, they saw 
the mother stagger up to the door, look 
in and turn toward them with death in 
her face. 

‘The river!’’ she gasped, ‘‘the 
river!’’ and heedless of all attempt to 
stop her, heedless even of the efforts 
made by the little one’s nurse to draw 
her attention to the nearness of a certain 
opening in the high hedge marking off 
the Ocumpaugh grounds on this side, she 
ran down the bank in the direction of the 
railway, but fainted before she had more 
than cleared the thicket. When they 
lifted her up they all saw the reason for 
this. She had come upon a little shoe 
which she held against her breast —her 
child’s shoe, which, as she afterward 
acknowledged, she had loosened with 
her own hand on the little one’s foot. 
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Of course after this the whole hillside 
was searched down to the fence which 
separated it from the railroad track. But 
no further trace of the missing child was 
found, nor did it appear possible to any 
one that she could have strayed away in 
this direction. For not only was the 
bank exceedingly steep and the fence at 
its base impassable, but a gang of men 
working, as good fortune would have it, 
at such a point on the road below as to 
render it next to impossible for her to 
have crossed the track within half a mile 
either way without being observed, had 
one and all declared that not one of them 
had seen her or any other person descend 
the slope. 

This, however, made but little impres- 
sion on the mother. She would listen to 
no hints of abduction, but persisted in 
her declaration that the river had swal- 
lowed her darling, and would neither 
rest, nor turn her head from its waters, 
till some half a dozen men about the 
place had been set systematically to 
work to drag the stream. 

Meanwhile the police had been notified 
and the whole town aroused. The 
search which had been carried on up to 
this time in a frantic but desultory way 
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“IT WAS A SECOND LITTLE SHOE” 


now became methodical. Nor was it 
confined to the Ocumpaugh estate. All 
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the roads and byways within half a mile in every direc 
tion were covered by a most careful investigation. All 
the near-by houses were entered, especially those which 
the child was most in the habit of frequenting; but no 
one had seen her, nor could any trace of her presence 
be found. At five o’clock all hope of her return was 
abandoned, and much against Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s wish, 
who declared that the news of the child’s death would 
affect her father far less than the dreadful possibilities 
of an abduction, the exact facts of the case had been 
cabled to Mr. Ocumpaugh. 
- 

The night and another day passed, bringing but little 
relief to the situation. Not an eye had as yet been 
closed in Homewood, nor had the search ceased for an 
instant. Not an inch of the great estate had been over- 
looked. Men could still be seen beating the bushes 
and peering into all the secluded spots. As on the 
land, so on the river. All the waters in the dock had 
been dragged, yet the work went on, some said under 
the very eye of Mrs. Ocumpaugh. But no result had 
yet been obtained. 

In the city the interest was intense. The telegraph 
at police headquarters had been clicking incessantly tor 
thirty-six hours. Everything which could be done had 
been done, but as yet the papers were able to report 
nothing beyond some vague stories of a child with its 
face very much bound up having been seen at the heels 
of a woman in the Grand Central Station in New York, 
and hints of a covered wagon, with a crying child 
inside, which had been driven through Westchester 
County at a great pace shortly before sunset on the 
previous day, closely followed by a buggy with the 
storm-apron up, though it was a sunshiny day. But 
there was nothing definite, nothing which could give 
hope to the distracted mother or do more than divide 
the attention of the police between two different but 
equally tenable theories. Then came the cablegram 
from Mr. Ocumpaugh which threw amateur as well as 
professional detectives into the field. 

Of one thing I felt sure. Very early in my cogitations, 
before we had quitted the Park Avenue tunnel, in fact, I 
had decided in my own mind that if I were to succeed 
in locating the lost heiress it must be by subtler methods 
than lay open to the police. I was master of such 
methods (in this case, at least), and had no feelings but 
that of confidence in a final success. How well founded 
their confidence was will presently appear. 

The number of seedy-looking men with a mysterious 
air who alighted from the train at the station and pro- 
ceeded to make their way up the steep street toward 
Homewood warned me that it would soon be extremely 
difficult for any one to obtain access to the parties most 
interested in the child’s loss. Had I not possessed the 
advantage of being known to Mrs. Ocumpaugh I should 
have immediately given up all hope of ever obtaining 
access to her presence, and even with this fact to back 
me I approached the house with very little confidence in 
my ability to win my way through the high iron gates I 
had passed through before without difficulty. 

I found them well guarded. AsIcame nearer I could 
see man after man being turned away, and not till my 
card had been handed in, and a hurried note to boot, did 
I obtain permission to pass the first boundary. Another 
note secured me admission to the house, but there my 
progress stopped. Mrs. Ocumpaugh had already inter- 
viewed five reporters and a special agent from the New 
York police. She could see no one else at present. If, 
however, my business was of importance an opportunity 
would be given me to see Miss Porter. Miss Porter was 
her companion and female factotum. 

As I had calculated upon having half a dozen words 
with the mother herself I was greatly thrown out by this ; 
but going upon the principle that ‘‘ half a loaf is better 
than no bread,’’ I was about to express a desire to see 
Miss Porter when an incident occurred which effectually 
changed my mind in this regard. 
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The hall in which I was standing, and which communi- 
cated with the side door by which I had entered, ended 
in a staircase, leading, as I had reason to believe, to the 
smaller and less pretentious rooms in the rear of the 
house. While I hesitated what reply to give the girl 
awaiting my decision Ff caught the sound of weeping 
from the top of this staircase, and presently beheld the 
figure of a young woman coming slowly down, clad in 
coat and hat, and giving every evidence, both in dress 
and manner, of leaving for good. It was Miss Graham, 
the child’s nurse, and the sensations I experienced at 
the sight of her leaving the house where her services 
were apparently no longer needed proved to me that I 
had more heart in my breast than I had ever before 
realized. But it was not this which led me to say to the 
maid standing before me that I preferred to see Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh herself and would call early the next day. It 
was the thought that this sorrowing girl would have to pass 
the gauntlet of many prying eyes on her way to the station, 
and that she might be glad of an escort whom she knew 
and had shown some trust in. Also—but the reasons 
behind that a/se will soon become sufficiently apparent. 

I was right in supposing that my presence on the porch 
outside would be a pleasing surprise to her. She 
accepted my proffered companionship with gratitude, 
and soon we were passing side by side across the lawn 
toward a short cut leading down the bank to the small 
flag-station used by the family and certain favored 
neighbors. As we threaded the shrubbery, which is very 
thick about the place, she explained to me the causes of 
her abrupt departure. The sight of her, it seems, had 
become insupportable to Mrs. Ocumpaugh. Though no 
blame could be rightfully attached to her, it was certainly 
true that the child had been carried off while in her 
charge, and however sad it might be for her, few could 
blame the mother for wishing her removed from the 
house desolated by her lack of vigilance. But she was a 
good girl, and felt the humiliation of her departure almost 
in the light of a disgrace. 

As we came again into an open portion of the lawn she 
stopped and looked back. 

‘** Oh,”’ she cried, gripping me by the arm, “‘ there is 
Mrs. Ocumpaugh still at the window. All night she has 
stood there except when she flew down to the river at 
the sound of some imaginary call from the boats. She 


believes, she really believes, that she will yet come upon 
Gwendolen’s body by the dock there.”’ 

Following the direction of her glance I looked up. 
Was that Mrs. Ocumpaugh —that haggard, intent figure 
with eyes fixed in awful expectancy on the sinister group 
I could picture to myself down at the water’s edge? 
Never could I have imagined such a look on features | 
had always considered as cold as they were undeniably 
beautiful. 

‘*Come!’’ whispered my trembling companion. 
‘*She may look down and see us here.”’ 

I yielded to her persuasion and turned away into the 
cluster of trees which lay between us and that opening 
in the hedge through which our course lay. Had I| been 
alone I should not have budged till I had seen some 
change —any change —in the face whose appearance had 
so deeply affected me. 

‘* Mrs. Ocumpaugh certainly seems to believe that the 
body of her child lies in the water,’’ | remarked. ‘‘ Do 
you know her reasons for this?’”’ 

‘* She says that the child has been bent for a long 
time on fishing; that she has heard her father talk 
repeatedly of his great luck in Canada last year, and 
wished to try the sport for herself; that she has been 
forbidden to go to the river, but must have taken the 
first opportunity when no eye was on her to do so; and 
—and— Mrs. Ocumpaugh shows a bit of string which 
she found last night in the bushes alongside the tracks 
when she ran down, as I have said, at some imaginary 
shout from the boats —a string which she declares she saw 
rolled up in Gwendolen’s hand when she went into the 
bungalow to look at her. Of course, it may not be the 
same, but Mrs. Ocumpaugh thinks it is, and ——”’ 

‘* Do you think it possible that the child did stray down 
to the water ?’”’ 

‘* No,”’ was the vehement disclaimer. ‘‘ Gwendolen’s 
feet were excessively tender. She could not have taken 
three steps in only one shoe.”’ 

‘* What if she went in some one’s arms ?”’ 

‘© A stranger’s? She had a decided instinct against 
strangers. Never could any one she did not know and 
like have carried her without her waking. Then those 
men on the track! They would have seen her. No, 
Mr. Trevitt, it was not in /AaZ direction she went.”’ 
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The force of her emphasis convinced me that she had 
an opinion of her own in regard to this matter. Was it 
one that she was ready to impart ? 

‘* In what direction, then?” I asked witha gentleness 
I hoped would prove effective. 

Her impulse was toward a frank reply. I saw her lips 
part and her eyes take on the look which precedes a 
direct avowal. But, as chance would have it, we came 
at that moment upon the thicket inclosing the bungalow, 
and the sight of its picturesque walls showing brown 
through the verdure of the surrounding shrubbery seemed 
to act as a check upon her, for, with a quick look and a 
certain dry accent quite new in her speech, she suddenly 
inquired if I did not want to see the place from which 
Gwendolen had disappeared. 

Naturally, I answered in the affirmative, and followed 
her as she turned aside into the circular path which 
embraces this hidden retreat. But I would rather have 
heard her reply to my question. 

When in full view of the bungalow’s open door she 
stopped to point out its proximity to that opening in 
the hedge we had just been making for, and when she 
even went so far as to indicate the tangled little path 
by which that opening could be reached directly trom 
the farther end of the bungalow I considered that my 
question had been answered, though in another way 
than I anticipated, even before I noted the flush which 
rose to her cheek under my earnest scrutiny. 

As it is important for the exact location of the bunga- 
low to be understood I subjoin a diagram of the grounds : 





: on DOOR 


LAWN EXTENDING TO THE HIGHWAY 


A is the Ocumpaugh mansion, raised on terraces and overlooking 
the Hudson, a quarter of a mile away. B is the bungalow almost lost 
in a thicket of old trees. C is the house of the nearest neighbor, a 
most picturesque structure embowered in vines and shrubbery. D is 
a narrow path between two high hedges with openings at E and F. 
This path is a private one and provides the short cut to the station 
of which I have spoken. The hedges are at least eight feet high and 
extend up to the main road, where they are met by the stone wall 
inclosing both places. A gate, usually locked, prevents its being 
entered at this point by chance wayfarers. G is the bench at the 
side of the bungalow. 


As I took this all in I ventured to ask some particulars 
about the family living so near the Ocumpaughs. 

‘* Who occupies that house?’’ I asked, pointing to the 
sloping roofs and ornamental chimneys rising just beyond 
us over the hedgerows. 

‘* Oh, that is Mrs. Carew’s home. She is a widow, 
and Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s dearest friend. How she loved 
Gwendolen! How we all loved her! And now, tiat 
wretch ——’’ 

She burst into tears. They were genuine ones; so 
was her grief. 

I waited till she was calm again, then I inquired: 
** What wretch ?”’ 

‘* You have not been inside,’ 
sharply to the bungalow. 

] took the implied rebuke and entered the door she 
indicated. A man was sitting within, but he rose and 
went out when he saw us. He wore a policeman’s badge, 
and evidently recognized her, or possibly myself. I 
noted, however, that he did not go far from the doorway. 

‘* It is only a den,’’ remarked Miss Graham. 

I looked about me. She had described it perfectly : a 
place to lounge in on an August day like the present. 
Walls of Georgia pine, on one of which hung a large rug ; 
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she suggested, pointing 


a long, low window overlooking the house, and a few 
articles of bamboo furniture describe the place. Among 
the latter was acouch. It was drawn up underneath the 
window, on the other side of which ran the bench where 
my companion declared she had been sitting while 
listening to the music. 

‘* Wouldn’t you think I should have heard any one 
moving about here!’’ she cried, pointing to the couch 
and then to the window. ‘‘ But the window was closed, 
and the door, as you see, is around the corner from the 
bench.”’ 

‘* A person with a very stealthy step, apparently,’’ I 
ventured. 

‘* Very,’’ she admitted. ‘* Oh, how can I ever forgive 
myself ! how can I ever, ever forgive myself!’ 

As she stood wringing her hands | took a careful look 
about me which led me to remark: ‘‘ This room does 
not occupy the whole of the bungalow.”’ 
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Either she did not hear or thought it unnecessary to 
reply ; and perceiving that the grief had now given way 
to her impatience to be gone I did not press the matter, 
but led the way myself to the door. As we entered the 
little path which runs directly to that outlet in the hedge 
marked E, I ventured to speak again: 

‘* You have reasons for believing that the child was 
carried off through this very path ?”’ 

‘* How else could she have been spirited away so 
quickly?’’ was her impetuous reply. ‘‘ Besides,’’ 
here her eye stole back at me over her shoulder, ‘‘ I 
have since remembered that as I ran out of the bungalow 
in my fright at finding the child gone I heard the sound 
of wheels on Mrs. Carew’s driveway. It Tid not mean 
much to me then, for I expected to find the child some- 
where about the grounds, but now, when I come to 
think, it means everything, for a child’s cry mingled with 
it (or I imagined that it did), and that child ——’’ 

‘* But,’’ | interposed, ‘‘ the police should know this.’’ 

‘* They do; and so does Mrs. Ocumpaugh ; but she 
has only the one idea, and nothing can move her.”’ 

I remembered the wagon with the crying child inside 
which had been seen on the roads the previous evening, 
and my heart fell a little. 

‘* Couldn’t Mrs. Carew tell us something about this ?’’ 
I asked, with a gesture toward the house we were now 
passing. 

‘* No. Mrs. Carew went to New York that morning 
and had only just returned when we missed Gwendolen. 
She had been for her little nephew, who has lately been 
made an orphan, and she was too busy making him feel 
at home to notice if a carriage had passed through her 
grounds.”’ 

‘* Her servants, then ?’”’ 

‘* She had none. All had been sent away. The house 
was quite empty.” 

I thought this rather odd, but having at this moment 
reached the long flight of steps leading down the embank- 
ment I made no reply till we reached the foot. Then I 
observed : ‘‘ I thought Mrs. Carew was very intimate 
with Mrs. Ocumpaugh.”’ 

** She is ; they are more like sisters than mere friends.”’ 

‘* Yet she goes to New York the very day her friend 
gives a musicale.”’ 

‘* Oh, she had good reasons for that. Mrs. Carew is 
planning to sail this week for Europe, and this was her 
only opportunity for getting her little nephew, who is to 
go with her. But I don’t know as she will sail now. 
She is wild with grief over Gwendolen’s loss, and will 
not feel like leaving Mrs. Ocumpaugh till she knows 
whether we shall ever see the dear child again. But I 
shall miss my train.’’ Here her step visibly hastened. 

As it was really very nearly due I had not the heart to 
detain her. But as I followed in her wake I noticed, 
notwithstanding her hurry, acurious hesitancy in her step. 

Presently we found ourselves in full view of the river 
and the small flag-station located but a few rods away 
toward the left. As we turned toward the latter we both 
cast an involuntary look back at the Ocumpaugh dock, 
where a dozen men could be seen at work dragging the 
river-bed with grappling-irons. 

Just then a shout arose from the group at the water’s 
edge. 

‘* What is it?) What can it be?’’ faltered the girl. 

‘* They have found something,’’ I said. ‘* A man in 
the boat is holding something up. It looks like * 
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But she was already half-way to the point, quickly 
outstripping me in her speed. In a few moments we 
found ourselves wedged among the agitated group lean- 
ing over a little object which had been tossed ashore 
into the first hand outstretched to receive it. 

It was a second little shoe ; filled with sand and drip- 
ping with water, but recognizable as similar to the one 
already found on the preceding day high up on the bank. 
As this fact was borne in on us all a groan of pity broke 
from more than one pair of lips, and eye after eye stole 
up the hillside to that far window in the great house 
above us where the mother’s form could be dimly 
discerned swaying in an agitation caught from the 
excitement visible in the group. 

But there was one among us whose glance never left 
that little shoe. The train she had been so anxious to 
take whistled and went thundering by, but she never 
moved or noticed. Suddenly she reached out her hand. 

‘* Let me see it, please,’’ she entreated. ‘‘ I was her 
nurse ; let me take it in my hand.” 

The man who held it passed itover. She examined it 
long and closely. 

‘* Yes, itis hers,’’ said she. But in another moment 
she passed it back with what I thought was a very pecul- 
iar look. 

The man now carried the shoe with a rush up the slope 
to where Mrs. Ocumpaugh could be seen awaiting it with 
outstretched arms. But I did not linger to mark her 
reception of it. Miss Graham had drawn me to one side, 
and was whispering in my ear : 

** | cannot keep back another moment what I think or 
what I feel. Some one is playing with Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s 
fears. That shoe is Gwendolen’s, but it is not the mate 
of the one found on the bank up there. That was for the 
left foot, and so is this /ast one. Did you not notice ?’’ 
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PART I 
R. BENNETT was perturbed. For Gordan to 
marry Rhoda Damon at all would be a mis- 
fortune ; to marry her now, with four years of 
college before him—the bare possibility of 
such a consummation unnerved him. It was 
several hours before he recovered his equanimity. He 
then sought his son and told him what he had heard. 
‘* Is this true?’’ he asked. 
‘* Yes,’’ responded Gordan quietly. ‘'‘ I have not con- 
fided in you because I preferred not to disobey you.”’ 




















HIS FIRST MEETING WITH THE FIRST GIRL 

















AS HE LEFT HER 


‘You thought I would peacefully accept the situation 
afterward. And so I would, but a blow from that big fist 
of yours would hurt me less. My life is now centred in 
you. Your pleasures and pains stir me more deeply than 
do my own. Your education, though broad in a loose 
sense, has been unsystematic. My desire to have you 
with me biased my judgment ; a constant change of tutors 
has not been conducive to continuity and discipline of 
thought. While the two years at preparatory school have 
done much for you in this respect I yet feel it absolutely 
essential for your fullest development that you have the 
four years’ college training.”’ 

** Will the fact that I have a wife interfere greatly with 
my progress ?’’ Gordan answered, more in negation than 
questioning. 

‘*Can you concentrate your energies on your school 
work with the responsibility of a wife and family on your 
mind ?”’ retorted his father. 

‘* A family ?’’ exclainred Gordan irritably. ‘‘A fellow 
can’t even talk of marriage without some one’s giving him 
a half-dozen children !”’ 


THE FATHER AND SON MAKING THE COMPACT 


‘* Had I been blessed with that number,’’ his father said 
gravely, ‘‘ I should probably not have expected so much 
from you. But you’re all I have, Gordan.”’ 

The young man walked the length of the room in deep 
thought. His father had been father and mother in 
one, so gentle and wise he had never missed a mother’s 
ministrations. 

‘* What is it you want me to do, father?’’ he asked. 

‘* Give up all thought of marriage for four years ; do not 
see Rhoda Damon or write to her during that time, or 
marry her till six months after your graduation.’’ 

‘* You think I won’t want to marry her then. Why?” 
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Mr. Bennett hesitated, his deep gray eyes’ fixed firmly 
on his son’s. 

‘* You won't be the same man then; she will be the 
same woman.’’ 

‘* But if I can get her away from her folks she’ll develop. 
I'd send her to college now, and drop all thought of mar- 
riage till afterward, if her father would consent.’’ 

‘* Why won’t he?”’ said the elder man contemptuously. 
‘* Because he’s an ignorant, low-thinking man who cannot 
understand a gentleman’s motives. He won’t allow his 
daughter to accept a few dollars for her education, but 
he’ll connive at her marrying a boy without his father’s 
consent. Her mother, too, is——-’’ 

‘* A good, true mother,’’ interposed Gordan firmly. 
‘* They’re ignorant, that’s all. With a broader education 
and the sup»lementary culture Rhoda will be a magnifi- 
cent woman. It’s not my first love affair. You know 
that. And did I ever want to marry one of the others? 
There’s no conniving on the Damons’ part — Rhoda refuses 
me flatly unless you consent. Hang it!’’ 

Mr. Bennett did not betray the relief the words gave 
him. He had not been a diplomat for years for nothing. 

‘*T ask only for four years and six months, Gordan,”’ 
he pleaded ; ‘‘ then if you marry this girl I’ll be as good 
a father to her as to you. A boy anda girl have no riglit 
to bind over the souls of the man and the woman.”’ 

His son waited a little, his head bent in deep thought. 

‘* All right, father,’ he said at length. ‘‘ But it’s hard.”’ 

‘* Without seeing each other, or exchanging even one 
letter,’’ his father insisted gently. ‘‘ Promise me, Gordan.”’ 

‘* If it is your wish,’’ said Gordan reluctantly. 

‘* Then I have your promise ?”’’ Mr. Bennett reiterated. 

‘* You have,’’ affirmed Gordan with an amused smile. 
** You'd feel surer if I had fought a little harder. It was 
all settled before you began. Rhoda fired the guns. We 
were going to correspond, but that shall be as you desire. 
I’m pretty fond of you, Governor. But I intend to marry 
Rhoda Damon, so don’t plume yourself on getting the 
better of me in this.”’ 

Mr. Bennett laughed indulgently after his son had left 
the room. He had absolute faith in those four years. 
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With impatient stride Gordan walked out of the house to 
the tennis-court adjacent; ball after ball he tossed in the 
air and caught unerringly, then stretched himself full length 
on the grass in the bright sunshine, a heavy frown on his 
handsome young face. His thoughts reverted to the past 
two years. Until then he had lived all his life with men— 
his father and his father’s associates. This had made him 
older than his years ; but there was a dashing recklessness, 
a spontaneous humor in his make-up that offset his ofttimes 
too mature philosophy. 

Still the boys at preparatory school had good-naturedly 
dubbed him the ‘‘ Philosopher,’’ and even followed at times 
his sagacious advice—this because he was an all-around 
good tellow. It cut no figure with the boys that Gordan’s 
tather was ex-Minister to France and to Spain, or that his 
grandfather had been Congressman for twenty years, or 
that Gordan was rich in his own right—money left him 
by his mother. But to the girls of Merrittstown and to the 
girls’ parents it meant considerable. Gordan had the pick 
of them all, and—he chose Rhoda Damon. 

He met her first at a party given by a girl of the prepara- 
tory school—an M. C. I. girl who lived next door to the 
Damons. He saw her as she came across the open lawn 
between the two houses. Her free stride and superb 
grace gave a strange exhilaration to young Bennett. He 
appropriated her at once, yet was afraid for her to speak. 

3ut Rhoda’s conversation, he quickly discovered, was 

more than chatter. As some of the party started fora 
promenade down the street after the refreshments were 
served Gordan selected Rhoda for his companion. 

‘* Let us go back,’’ the girl had said as they came to the 
end of the block. 

‘* Why?” he asked. ‘‘* The others are walking on.”’ 

‘* | know,” she responded, and Gordan caught a wistful 
note in her voice ; ‘* but I prefer to go back.”’ 

‘* Excuse me,’’ he said with open chagrin. ‘‘ I was 
thinking only of my own enjoyment.” 

‘** I’m enjoying myself,’’ she said simply ; ‘‘ but the others 
won't like it. I want to be fair. It was very nice of Helen 
to invite me to-night. They’re all M. C. I. girls but me.’’ 

Gordan’s eyes held a laugh. ‘‘ There are enough fel- 
lows to go round.”’ 

She gave him a quick smile. ‘* Yes ; but you’re the lion 
of the evening, you see. The girls may send me to 
Coventry for this.’’ 

‘* And my friendship couldn’t compensate,’’ he said 
regretiully. 

‘* Your friendship?” She gave a little gasp, then 
laughed. ‘* Youusethe word lightly. Idon’t. Itstartled 
me for a moment.”’ 


‘* By friends,’’ he explained seriously, ‘‘ I mean com- 
rades : two good fellows, as it were. Frankly, I’m like a 
fish out of watér among the boys and girls here. They’re 
all right in their way, but it happens not to be my way ; 
and— your way is. Shall we walk on?’’ he asked with 
grave deference. 

She drew herself up with a sort of challenge. 

‘* My father is acarpenter. We live very simply.’’ She 
laughed tremulously. ‘‘ I am not one of those who will 
inherit the earth, but I know how people view these differ- 
ences —real or false — and —it hurts, sometimes.”’ 

















HIS FIRST MEETING WITH THE SECOND GIRL 

















HE LOVED HER! 


Gordan drew a deep breath. This girl with the grace of 
a primal goddess, who defended herself from a false posi- 
tion with proud humility, was a deity to be worshiped. 

‘* Do you think this makes any difference to me?” he 
asked, smiling more tenderly than he realized. 
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From friends to lovers was an easy step for Gordan and 
Rhoda. For two years they were almost constantly 
together. Their love was an unconscious development, 
not so much an emotion as the realized enjoyment of a 
fuller life. He softened the girlish austerity; she injected 
a sweet righteousness into his lax, Continental religion of 
ethics. The boy and the girl came in contact before opin- 
ion became belief—it was not yet vital, not yet a part of 
their beings. Together they had grown alike ; apart they 
would grow — how ? 

This question Gordan tried to answer as he lay there in 
the sunlight after his talk with his father. ‘‘ You won’t be 
the same man; she will be the same woman,”’ his father 
had said. Suddenly Gordan saw that time must prove 
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these words true, unless—unless what? The more he 
thought the matter over the better he understood his 
father’s sagacity. He had promised to receive Rhoda 
at the end of four years and six months, 7/ 

The boy’s face set rigidly. He should receive her. 
It was not now a matter of constancy between a boy 
and a girl, but a working plan of how to make the man 
and the woman meet on the same ground. The girl 
must become a woman in the same broad interpreta- 
tion that the boy became a man. Yet—four years of 
slow rotation in one little spot! She would not then 
be even the same alluring girlish creature. His glori- 
ous, buoyant Rhoda, with her girl’s freedom and spirit, 
would be a woman, dulled and already baked in the 
soul-warping mould ‘of the bigoted little town. And his 
father knew this ! 

Yet his father’s son was not to be outwitted even by 
the father: several hours’ hard thinking eventually 
evolved a plan that did not conflict with his promise, yet 
robbed it of all terrors for himself and for Rhoda. He 
tossed a ball in the air with boyish glee, telegraphed to 
Rhoda and started for Merrittstown. 

Rhoda met him at the train, her face deeply serious 
even through the smile that came as she greeted him. 
In silence they walked to their favorite spot on the great 
stretching hillside that overlooked the valley. Seated, 
he gazed adoringly into the girl’s big soft eyes—her 
wonderful eyes that alternated from amber hue to 
midnight blackness. 

‘Six days together,’’ he said slowly; ‘* then four 
years without seeing each other or exchanging even one 
letter. Six months after my graduation we can marry 
and father will receive you with all tenderness. He's 
given his promise on that.’ 

‘* We can,”’ cried the girl, in a dull, choked voice, 
‘but we won’t. I won't be fit. I know it. He knows 
it, and—and you must yourself.’” She reached out her 
arms despairingly. .‘ ‘We will have our six days, 
Gordan, then oth. _— 

‘* Then what, my sweetheart?” he asked soberly. 

‘* Good-by! You think not now, but I know.”’ With 
a tempestuous cry she threw her arms around him and 
laid her face to his. 

‘* It’s your own fault that I am bound by my promise,’ 
he said captiously. ‘* If you hadn’t been so obstinate I’ d 
have married you now and put you in college. Why 
were you, Rhoda?" 

‘* Would you stay away from me were I your wife?’’ 
she whispered. 

‘ Yes—for just about two days,”’ he answered. 
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With her in his arms he appreciated fully her wisdom 
and her unselfish love ; and he made a solemn vow then 
and there to his soul to be faithful and steadfast to this 
noble, loving woman. With her warm young arms 
around him, her sweet face pressed to his, it was easy 
for the boy to bind over the soul of the man. But the 
man had not yet come into his own, and in the end it is 
the man who speaks. 

She drew away from him in sudden shame that she 
had wailed so bitterly, and forced a smile through the 
tears. She would have her six days, she thought 
resignedly. 

With a joyous laugh Gordan drew her to him again, 
and gave her a big boyish hug of delight. 

‘ This college business is a great bore ; but I’nv going 
to dig right in, darling, and make myself as capable as 
my gray matter will permit, while you ——” 

‘* Don't say it,” she cried. ‘‘ I’ve given youup. You 
don’t have to crush me utterly to—to—get rid of me.”’ 

‘* Good Heavens !”’ he cried aghast. ** You dear girl ! 
What an ass I am —going at this thing wrong end to! 
Get rid of you! I’m trying with all my powers to hold 
you. Istopped on my way here to see Professor Duncan. 
His health’s not good —he’s not teaching now — but he’s 
coming here next week to teach you. I’ve employed 
him for four years, and you're to take my course just as 
nearly as you can. I will send you a duplicate for every 
book of mine; will subscribe for all the best magazines 
for you; will send you every book of fiction that I read. 
I’ll do all I can, my blessed girl, to keep us as nearly one 
gait as a man and a woman can be. The rest is up 
to you. Don’t look so dazed, darling. I—look here, 
Rhoda, you surely knew I'd bridge those four years 
somehow. Thank Heav en, | have my own income !”’ 

She laughed hysterically. ‘‘ Gordan !’’ 

He swept her to him, kissed her with all a man’s pas- 
sion and tenderness. 

‘* Tf our love’s the right sort it’ll stand the test ; if it’s 
not the one who loses shouldn’t cry over it. But if 
you’re the renegade I'll win you all over again.’’ 
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Professor Duncan came _ before Gordan left 
Merrittstown, and, much to their surprise, Jim Damon 
fell in readily with the plan. 

‘* I’m willin’, all right,”’ he said in his slow, deep voice, 

‘if this broader education really means broader—if it 
means for toleration and bein’ decent to folks that ain’t 
had the same show. There’s folks in-this town who 
think they’re bein’ very charitable and Christianlike jest 
to speak to me an’ be civil. An’ why? Because | ain't 
got the learning or money they have. Bein’ honest an’ 
clean an’ virtuous, an’ kindly thinkin’ toward sinners, 
ain’t what counts with them. But it’s what does count 
with me.’’ He brought his big fist down on the table. 
** An’ it’s what must count with Rhoda. While I'd like 
to see her smart an’ up with the best of ‘em, an’ like her 
to marry a man that was looked up to an’ would give 
her an easy time, | won’t have my girl thinkin’ she’s 
better’n her own folks an’ their kind. Any man who 
does his best is as good as another who does his’n. 
An’ I don’t want Rhoda to get educated above that 
doctrine. That’s all.’’ 

Then he lit his pipe and went out on the veranda, 
leaving the others to make what plans they would. 

With no opposition from Damon things were easily 
arranged. Gordan saw Professor Duncan installed in 
the Damon household ; had Mrs. Damon’s promise that 
Rhoda should be free to study, and Rhoda’s own aver- 
ment to make the most of her opportunities, no matter 
how their feelings might change tor each other. They 
talked this over thoroughly, though neither had any 
doubt as to the stability of the individual affection, 








and, in the joy of each other’s presence, not a sus- 
picion of the constancy of the other. Yet both were 
left entirely free, by their own desire as well as necessity. 

‘ Professor Duncan’s comin’ here may be your doin’ 
or not,’’ said Damon to Gordan the night before Gordan 
left for New York. ‘‘ Butas far as I know it’s jest as he 
says : that he likes Rhoda an’ wants to help her along, 
an’ that her work for him can offset his’n. An’ I 
accepted the offer jest that way. He pays his board an’ 
I'll see that he gets his money’s worth, an’—there ain’t 
no obligation nowhere. You say your father don’t want 
you to see Rhoda for four years, an’ I say the same, but 
not because he said it. I’m thinkin’ of my girl’s happi- 
ness. There ain’t no real happiness when a man an’ 
woman ain’t properly mated. You an’ her sha’n’t bind 
yourselves now to somethin’ that might mean unhappi- 
ness later. She’s to be free an’ you’re to be free, an’ if 
either of you gets hurt you Il have to stand it, an’ [ll not 
hold it against you if it’s her. But there ain’t to be no 
obligations on either side. That's all.’’ 
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So Gordan bid Rhoda good-by, drying her tears with 
kisses and loving assurances, and started for New York. 

He went into his college work with a will. At the end 
of the first year there was no more popular man in his 
class than Gordan Bennett ; at the close of the second he 
was the best-liked man in the whole college. He had 
made no conscious effort for this, and had no realization 
of his immense popularity. His grades were not above 
the average, but he was. He reasoned where others 
accepted blindly ; what he did not understand he insisted 
should be made clear to him. Yet he was a good all- 
around athlete, and—truth must be told —rather a wild 
fellow outside the college. 

But he did not neglect Rhoda; not a week but that 
books, papers, flowers or candy reached Merrittstown. 
His love for her satisfied fully the demands of his emo- 
tional nature. While he met many women who amused 
and interested him he gave them but little thought 
beyond the present moment. 

For three years Rhoda Damon reigned unrivaled in 
Gordan Bennett’s heart ; though little by little, so grad- 
ually the man did not know it himself, his desire for her 
presence grew less urgent. 

His life was a busy one. Imperceptibly the woman 
became a passive, not an active, factor. He was still 
constant in his attentions, but it had become a habit for 
him to send her things; he did it at length almost 
mechanically —much as he paid his tailor’s bills. Yet 
her power was in abeyance only —the almost inevitable 
result of three years’ separation where the man’s every 
hour was filled to overflowing. 

Then—he met Janet Rundle. It was the summer 
before his last college year—the one remaining year 
between his and Rhoda’s reunion. 

The Rundles were an old family of long-inherited 
prestige and wealth. Philip Rundle, the son of the 
house, had entered the university the same year as 
Gordan and had elected the same studies. The third 
year they roomed together, and nothing would satisfy 
Phil but that Gordan should spend his following vacation 
at the Rundles’ summer home at Marmarneck. And 
there he met Phil’s sister. 
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Janet Rundle had been educated abroad, and had not 
been in America since four years previous. She was just 
twenty-two, charmingly sophisticated, girlishly naive 
and very lovely—a cultured, winsome woman who 
laughed away the molehills that most people make 
mountains of. But afrown wrinkled her lovely forehead 
when she read her brother’s letter announcing Gordan 
Bennett’s coming. She wrote to Phil immediately, beg- 
ging him not to bring his friend : 


‘Of course, he is a fine fellow if he’s your friend, Phil. 
But there will be no other woman here, and he must perforce 
make love tome. Men must love some one. Truly, Iam 
so tired of Lancelot and Lothario. Love is all right, per se, 
but — be good and come alone. Please.’’ 


Phil answered promptly : 

“Don’t you worry, Janet. Gordan’s dead in love with 
another girl. He sends her carloads of presents every day, 
and he won't flirt even a little bit with girls that I make 
twenty-five monkeys of myself over. ‘They are not to see 
each other till they are through college or something like 
that, or he would be at the dear one’s side this summer in 
place of yours. One of the fellows told me this — Gordan’s 
like a clam about it—so don’t give it away.’’ 

Had Janet not known of this she would have been 
piqued at their guest’s courteous indifference to- her 
presence. Even as it was she became a little nettled at 
times. Naturally, she directed all her powers to the one 
end —to awaken this blind male creature toa knowledge 
of her charms. And she would have been less than 
woman had she not experienced a thrill of satisfied van- 
ity when his eyes at length gazed into hers with sudden, 
startled admiration. 

** So you think a woman’s greatest charm is absolute 
sincerity,’’ she said tentatively. ‘* Do you mean the 
whole truth at all times to all people? It’s a beautiful 
theory, but wouldn’t they hate us, though.’’ She 
laughed blithesomely. ‘* T prefer not to be charming.”’ 

The man’s eyes rested a moment on her lovely, muti- 
nous face, then took in swiftly the exquisite lines of her 
slender, erect figure in its fluttering ribbons and ruffles 
and gauzy creation. It came to him all of a flash how 
radiantly beautiful she was —this sister of Phil’s. She 
had been that only for six weeks —a sister of Phil's. 
Now—he gazed again at her eyes, blue as forget-me- 
nots, at her red-gold hair with the little damp curls 
against the creamy skin; gazed at the archness and 
altogether adorable loveliness of her, and— gazed again. 

ss Eh—w hat ?’’ he stammered, as her eyes questioned 
soberly. ‘*‘ Wew ere discussing something rather com- 
plex, weren't we?”’ he asked, laughing with new friend- 
liness. ‘* 1—upon my word —I don’t know what it was.”’ 

‘Don’t know?’’ she ejaculated with fine scorn. 
‘* And we were discussing woman’s charms. You said 
the chiefest of all was absolute sincerity.’ 

Lightly he sprang to his feet and bent to her with a 
quizzing smile in his serious gray eyes. He was very 
handsome with his careless white flannels, thick rumpled 
hair, bigness and nonchalant ease. Janet had a fleeting 
little envy of the woman who held his heart. 


‘* It is her chiefest charm,’’ the man reiterated. ‘‘ A 
woman is dear and sweet enough just as she is; why 
should she pretend ?”’ 

‘* Are men always sincere ?’’ she asked demurely. 

**Men?”’ Gordan shrugged his broad shoulders, and 
only laughed i in answer. 


Soon Phil complained of Janet’s monopoly of his 
friend’s society. 

** Look here, Janet,’’ he grumbled lazily. ‘‘ You're 
not playin fair. When you don’t want to hustle out in 
the sun, like the good fellow you ought to be, you get 
up some excuse to keep Gordan here, and I have to go 
alone. Political economy — chemical affinity — the psy- 
chology of the soul! Um -— it’s not fair. I protest.’’ 

Janet laughed merrily, and — did not heed his protest. 
She appropriated her brother’s friend in high-handed 
fashion ; -and fearlessly, because of what Phil had written 
her of Gordan’s absolute fidelity to his betrothed. For 
himself, Gordan was completely unaware of his growing 
interest in Janet. She seemed but a part of an unusually 
pleasurable summer. 

‘The Rundle home on Madison Avenue was opened for 
the winter, and Gordan’s friendship with Janet continued 
uninterrupted. Hesoughtherconstantly. Mr. Bennett, 
returning the first of December from Russia, where he 
had been on a diplomatic mission, found things shaping 
themselves far better than he had ever dared hope for. 
He and Mr. Rundle were acquaintances of long standing, 
and had he had the choosing of Gordan’s wife himself 
he could not have selected a woman whose personality 
and family pleased him better than did Janet Rundle’s. 
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Mr. Bennett quickly made up a house party for the 
Christmas holidays at the Bennett home in Morristown. 
He was a royal entertainer always, but this time he was 
omnipotent in his resourcefulness. 

Janet’s springy young figure flitting through’ the great » 
rooms was a constant exhilaration to Gordan’s father, ° 
and one evening as she stood in the drawing-room door- 
way, a radiant, dazzling vision in shimmering white, the 
father’s eyes sought his son’s unconsciously, and his 
smile grew tender, beneficent, almost grateful ; then his 
glance swept Janet in parental embrace. 

The careless smile that had been on Gordan’s lips 
suddenly died. He stared at his father a moment, then 
turned to meet Janet’s eyes smiling quizzically upon him. 

‘* Good God!’’ he muttered, and brushed past the 
girl who had filled his heart to forgetfulness of all else 
tor the past six months. He made his way to his room. 
He loved her! And—he had thought it friendship. 
He laughed savagely and walked the floor in dumb rage 
at his blindness. For two hours he strode the room 
with furious gait, going over the past months, trying to 
adjust the future to satisfy heart and honor. Then he 
dropped helplessly into a chair. 

He was bound to Rhoda—nothing could alter that. 
She was working for him, waiting for him. He must 
put Janet out of his life. Rhoda was good and brave. 
She had done her part. It was not Rhoda’s fault that 
his heart had gone out to Janet. /anet/ Ah-h! 

He rose and went to the window ; the air of the house 
stifled him. Yet he must go downstairs,. must look 
calmly into Janet’s eyes, must play the réle of friend for 
three days longer. Afterward he would see her as sel- 
dom as possible ; he would— but the afterward was too 
dark and foreboding for him to grapple with then. It 
took all his courage to reckon with the present. 

‘* What is it, Gordan ?”’ she asked, audaciously, com- 
ing to him directly as he entered the room. ‘* Did you 
see a ghost?” 

‘1 did,’’ he answered lightly, and began talking to 
Phil, who then joined them. 

But as she bade him good-night Janet's lovely, girlish 
face was pitifully sympathetic. ‘‘ You’re in trouble, 
Gordan,”’ she said softly. ‘‘ I wish I could help you. 
I—I would—no matter what it was—if—if I could.”’ 

* You can help,’’ he said soberly. ‘‘ Just remember, 
always, Janet, that I am your friend; that should I ever 
hurt you I am hurting myself more. "And—and be your 
sweet, frank self with me always, dear little girl.’’ 
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On his return to college he devoted all his evenings to 
hard study. ‘‘ No,’’ he would say resolutely to Phil's 
urgent entreaties for him to go down to the house. 
‘* I’m going in for honors, old man."’ 

This lasted for three weeks. Then desire for Janet's 
soft, sweet voice, her bubbling laugh, her gracious pres- 
ence, became a magnet he could no longer resist. He 
went to her deliberately. With dogged determination 
he put the future away from him for the time and gave 
himself up completely to the joy of the hour. Then 
weeks more of grinding study, and—Janetagain! Each 
relapse weakened his resistance and his remorse. His 
mind became at length a_battle-ground where the 
‘* Fors’’ and ‘* Againsts’’ waged unceasing conflicts. 

Outwardly he gave no sign of his unrest. His friend- 
ship with Janet went on in the same tranquil way. As 
always, he was serene, indolently humorous and 
whimsically amused or serious. 

But the sight of Janet’s father and his own talking and 
laughing jovially together brought always to his mind a 
picture of Jim Damon—big, uncouth, with his sweaty 
clothes, and stub pipe between his lips. And beside 
Mrs. Rundle, with her silvery hair and soft pink cheeks, 
her elegance and gracious dignity, stood Rhoda’s mother 
with her everlasting ‘* hain’ts’’ and blue gingham aprons. 

He did not compare Rhoda and Janet, for he still held 
a strangely sacred feeling for the girl he had loved in his 
boyhood days. For thus he now viewed it. He had 
been a boy, and— yes, the question came regularly and 
insistently cheat the man have to suffer always for the 
mistake of the boy? There was no betrothal—she her- 
self had demanded that there should be none. Had she 
loved another he would not have felt that he had the 
slightest claim on her future. And must he marry her? 
Must he? 

(CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL) 
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NOTE—The climax of this fascinating story will be reached in the next 
issue of The Journal. As the plot unfolds itself new interest is added to the 
already unusual situation, and the unexpected occurs in a most dramatic 
fashion. Asis not always the case in a love story the end is wholly satisfying. 
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MOONMAN 


BEING SOME CONFESSIONS OF CAPTAIN 





PART I 
T WAS just the witchery of the night 
began it. In the first place I should 
not have been on the highroad at all, 
for it was close after that much- 
advertised encounter in which I re- 
lieved the Duke of Avon of his jeweled 
sword and other trinkets, tothe value of 
nigh two thousand pounds— which his 
Grace, to his own honor and mine, 
magnified to ten thousand in the pub- 
lished proclamation. My name, with 
a most villainous description, was pla- 
carded every- 
where; and 
every constable 
and justice of the 
peace through- 
out the southern 
counties had his 
eyes wide open 
forme. Atthat 
time I had not 
become  accus- 
tomed to being 
a public char- 
acter; and the 
feeling that any 
passing lout, his sight and wit sharp- 
ened by the hundred guineas reward, 
might suddenly cry to his fellows, 
‘* Yon is Captain Heath! To gaol 
with him!’’ was still new, and I 
found it embarrassing. 

So I was lying very comfortably 
and quietly housed at a little farm in 
the midst of Wiltshire cornfields, 
with nothing to do all day but bask 
in the sunshine, or lay rabbit traps in 
the turnip patch, or teach my host’s 
great shaggy dog idle child’s tricks 
which fitted his staid manner as little 
as they might his master’s. Neither 
was I in want of money. His Grace 
of Avon’s purse had been a heavy 
one; and I was never the kind of 
fool to scatter my yellow boys in 
handfuls, merely to win the stare 
and bow of an abject multitude. 
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But this was one of those soft May 
nights when summer seems to have 
ripened before its time, when the stili 
warmth of growth is on everything, 
when the birds twitter and stir with 
happy expectation even in their 
sleep ; and the moon, peeping over 
the distant elm trees, called to me to 
come forth. She pointed out a rabbit 
scurrying across the roadway ; she 
showed me a squirrel fairly dancing 
on the barnyard rails ; she opened a 
long, shining vista between the wood- 
land trees, toward which she coaxed 
and coaxed till, ever ready to yield to 
such subtle wooing, I could resist no 
longer. Softly I slipped down the 
stairs, unlatched the back door, and 
stole to the stables. Five minutes 
more and I was cantering gayly down 
the lane, while the farmer, his good 
wife and their two stalwart daughters 
snored peacefully on. Sol sayagain: 
It was the night began it. 

At the end of the quarter-mile lane, 
with its sweet-scented laurel bushes, 
[ came upon the Amesbury road ; 
but I was not yet mad enough to take 
to that, so setting my mare at the 
hedge on its farther side we rode on southward, out upon 
the bare, breezy: downs, stretching away as far as sight 
could reach. Ah, but the fresh, keen air was sweet to 
breathe, and the hard pasture-ground, with its sturdy, 
stunted grass, seemed made fora gallop! A rare race had 
Firefly and I across it in hot pursuit after the clouds and 
the flying moon overhead. 

Do you know that the stars have as many moods as a 
man may have? This night they pressed down to me, 
warm and close, and whispered of women’s love, of soft 
dalliance with tender fingers, of a thousand things strange 
to me and that I wot little of. I burst into song, and they 
sang with me, quaint little rippling songs without words, 
that meant much to us; and my pretty mare kept time 
with her hoof-beats on the springy turf, till by the time we 
took the hedge into the Salisbury highroad, miles away, 
my blood was all aglow and dancing. It was dance music, 
I found, that we were singing, and I wanted to dance with it. 

The fancy sprang strong in me. What a glorious, fresh- 
scented ballroom was this! Here, indeed, in Nature’s hall, 
should fair-formed women sway to music, while gallant 
knights bowed low with curling plumes. 


By Charles F. Horne 


‘*The dance! Ah, yes, the dance!’’ echoed the stars. 

But a dance without a partner! I looked again at my 
little friends, and they twinkled back at me merrily. Why 
not? They were ready for any wild prank that I was, and 
they whispered me there were partners to be had. It was 
full nine of the clock, and the Bristol coach, I knew, must 
pass here about this time. Listening, I heard its approach- 
ing wheels. No time for thought; the frolic was at hand! 

Just ahead was a dark bit of wood road, and, riding into 
this, I drew rein on its border, invisible in the shadow. 
Along came the coach with John, the postilion whom I had 
that morning chatted with over a mug in the tavern kitchen, 
flogging away in the saddle, because he was ten minutes 
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behind time. He passed me unsuspecting ; then, as the 
vehicle itself lumbered noisily by, I touched Firefly’s flank 
and we swept up to the window. 

One glance within sufficed, even with their single smoky 
lantern; and I reined back, halting in the dark. No 
partner there! The occupants consisted of three or four 
men, and a couple of grim and elderly females, one of 
whom must have caught a glimpse of me, for she screamed. 
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Then the coach was gone, and I heard a tremendous 
hubbub within. Heads were thrust out of windows to 
stare futilely back, and the sweating postilion and his 
already staggering horses were yelled on to drive faster, 
masculine cries mingling freely with feminine shrieks of 
‘*‘A moonman! A villain moonman!’’ *Twas thus the 
world of fashion dubbed us night riders in those merry 
days of the Merry Monarch. 

Laughing through my disappointment, I turned back 
more soberly. There was little chance of finding other 
company upon this lonely road. But as I neared the edge 
of the wood what was it that appeared rolling up the long 
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slope through the moonlight? A gentleman’s coach! By 
the decorations, the liveried postilions, a baronet’s, at least ! 

No need to hide here! I waited till the equipage had 
almost reached me, then rode down toward it in clear view, 
as quietly and soberly as ever honest gentleman returned 
to his bed and his spouse after an evening over a bow] with 
the parson and the doctor in the tavern parlor. I even 
called a ‘* Godden”’ to the postboys as they approached 
me, then swerved my mare as by accident toward the 
coach, and, as I passed the window, took in the interior 
with a practiced eye. 

Hey, what was that! A petticoat and a pretty face 
above it! The dance music swung back into my brain. I 
thought of the last 
reel I had footed 
with pretty Polly 
Oliver. But that 
was by daylight on 
a barn floor, with 
an old, squeaking 
fiddle in attendance 
and a dozen clown- 
ish louts beating 
time with their 
palms. This—my 
mind was made 
up. It had been 
since the moment I 
saw that petticoat. 
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My mare barely 
crept along till, by 
the changing 
sound, I knew the 
coach had plunged 
out of sight amid 
the trees above; 
then like a flash | 
wheeled and was 
after them. Their 
noise drowned 
what little I made, 
and I caught up just 
as they approached 
a tiny glade in the 
midst of the wood. 
This was the spot I 
had selected, and 
dashing by the 
coach I laid hand 
on the nearest 
bridle rein, present- 
ing a pistol at the 
two boys who rode. 

‘*One sound,’’ I 
said softly as pos- 
sible, ‘‘ and I shall 
be forced to blow 
your brains out. 
Pull up !— Easy! — 
so!” 

Scared out of 
every sense but 
obedience by my 
sudden and mys- 
terious appearance 
they obeyed, and 
the coach came toa 
halt in the middle 
of the moonlight 
glade. 

A man’s head 
appeared at the 
window and a harsh 
voice began de- 
manding the reason 
of the stoppage ; 
but already I was at 
the door on the 
other side, cocked hat in one hand, pistol _in the other, 
explaining : ‘‘ 1 hove, gentlemen and ladies, you are not 
incommoded by this little delay. The fact is, this is my 
mother’s land’? — Mother Nature I meant—‘‘ and a tax is 
due me from all who cross it. There has been some 
laxness in collecting this, so the present being a fair even- 
ing I thought to look into the matter myself. May I ask if 
the tax has been collected from you ?”’ 

So far their uncertainty and my ambiguous words had 
allowed me to proceed uninterrupted. Now, as I paused, 
as if mine were the most natural question possible, the 
harsh voice I had already heard, and whose owner I set 
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down as a middle-aged lawyer, a judge mayhap, broke 
in crustily : 

‘* What is all this mummery of mother’s land and 
taxes with which you so insolently stop us on the 
highroad? Let me tell you, sir, it is actionable.’’ 

‘* Ah, you are embarrassed ; you avoid my question. 
Evidently the tax is unpaid. In that case I will relieve 
you from your confusion by receiving it myself. To 
facilitate matters may I trouble you to step one by one 
from the coach, only for a moment ?”’ 

There was an instant confusion within. The ladies 
cried out; the gentlemen protested. I repeated my 
request in sterner tones: ‘‘ May I trouble you to step 
out? Gentlemen first. You may lead, sir.’’ 

The gorgeously arrayed cavalier whom I addressed, 
and whom I had let see the glint of the weapon in my 
hand, looked steadily at me. ‘* You have all in your 
own hands at present,’’ he said quietly. ‘* I will obey 
you.” 

Another young blood beside him flashed his sword 
half from its cover; and I had to thrust my barrel close 
into his face before he resheathed the blade and 
followed his companion, muttering. 
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One by one they stepped out there on the green- 
sward, and stood in line as I bade them: gentlemen 
first, three of them, the two young gallants with thei 
swords tossed one side, the lawyer with his wig awry ; 
then the ladies, first a high-bred, haughty dame of five- 
and-twenty, the one whose fair face had brought them 
all to this trouble; then a stately and overpowering 
mass of frills and powder called a dowager ; last, a 
girl, not over twenty, whom for the moment I scarce 
noticed 

‘* My good friends,’ I said gravely, ‘‘ you seem vexed 
at the trouble | am causing you. I| fear you think me 
unjust. Or perhaps you have not your purses here to 
pay the trifling amount of my tithe? ’Tis but a hundred 
guineas each.” 

The lawyer's face fell. So, I fancied, did the faces 
of some of the others. 

The gentleman whom I had first bidden from the 
coach spoke up sharply: ‘‘ Why prolong this unpleas- 
antness? Take what we have and begone! And 
quickly ! for to-morrow I will make the county too hot 
to hold you.”’ 

‘* Ave,’’ broke in his belligerent comrade, ‘‘ and it 
you had not caught the advantage of us with the cursed 
pistol I would crop your ears for you, close as ever the 
hangman will.’’ 

I looked at them reproachfully. ‘‘ 1 am sorry to find 
such strong evidence that my company does not please 
you. But if it is only the tax you resent we may find 
some means to dispense with it. My personal friends 
are, of course, exempt; and I trust I may find one here 
to count among them. Do you, fair lady,’’ and I bowed 
low to my charmer, ‘‘ but honor me with your hand for 
a minuet here upon the green in token of amity, and | 
will waive my proprietary claim on your goods and on 
those of your companions as well.”’ 

A shadow of a smile fluttered to her face, and she 
looked at me a moment not unamiably. Surely I was 
paying her compliment enough. But my previous 
opponent, who seemed the most important of the party, 
again broke in: ‘' I trust, Lady Alice, you will not, for 
our sakes, so degrade yourself. Far rather would we 
have the fellow take his booty and be off.”’ 

Degrade! 1 flashed a savage eye at him; but he was 
not to be frowned down, and, unarmed as he was, 
returned my menacing glare with steady hauteur. 

Lady Alice drew herself up resentfully and turned from 
us both. ‘‘ What say you, Mrs. Mashem? Would it be 
right and decorous for me to-consent to this strange 
means of relieving us all from our predicament?” 


be 


The dowager’s plumes fluttered indignantly. ‘‘ I do 
not understand you! To dance here! In the woods! 
Without your slippers! And witha i 

She faltered and was silent, for, her eyes seeking mine, 
she discovered that I was studying a gorgeous diamond 
star which she had managed to push down till it was 
almost hidden in her massive headdress. 

* Perhaps,’’ I said smoothly, ‘‘ while Mrs. Mashem is 
considering this delicate point of propriety she will allow 
me to examine that exquisite little bagatelle. 1 quite 
envy her its possession.”’ 

‘* It is nothing, sir!” she cried, hastily covering it 
with her hand. And Lady Ferrers is waiting to dance 
with you. I am sure she will be delighted. Though 
‘tis a favor she does not lightly bestow, | can tell you.”’ 

I] turned to her ladyship. She was smiling scornfully, 
her head higher than before. ‘‘ To please you, then, 
Mrs. Mashem,’’ she said. ‘‘ Lord Willoughby, I am 
sorry you disapprove.” 

My opponent bowed, protesting : ‘‘ Nay, I spoke but 
to relieve you; and since Mrs. Mashem desires it, and 
approves 

‘And you, gentlemen?’’ She turned to the others. 

‘* Egad, yes!’’ exclaimed the surly one. ‘‘ Save 
our purses.’’ f 

The lawyer answered nothing. He would give no 
countenance to these irregular * proceedings on either 
side. 

Lady Alice held out her hand ; and, bending low over 
it, | conducted her in triumph to the centre of the 
smooth, soft turf. Had I not won my dance, and with 
my chosen partner ? 

Then, by seeking too much, I came nigh to losing all. 

ost hope,” I said, bending toward her and speaking 
only for her ear, ** that this enforced kindness is not 
unwelcome to you; that I may even trust something of 
pleasure influenced your consent.”’ 
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She drew her hand from mine and faced me. If con- 
temptuous looks could kill 1 had fallen even before she 
spoke. ‘‘ Let us understand clearly, sir, the terms of 
our bargain. To oblige my friends, to save them from 
his clutches, I dance with a man below me in station, a 
thief and a cutthroat. I even permit him to touch my 
gloved hand. But I despise him too utterly to conceal 
my feelings ; and as soon as I reach home I shall burn 
the glove he touched and wash the hand beneath it.”’ 








Shamed before them all, I stood there dizzied, my 
head hanging sullenly, my cheeks, nay, my whole skin, 
afire. Then the blaze rushed to my heart, and I raised 
to her a face white with anger, resolved to make them 
all pay dearly for my humiliation. 

‘* There was something more implied in the bargain, 
Lady Alice,’ I cried. ‘* Did you not realize that it 
included common courtesy, an acceptance of the spirit 
of my proposal, a throwing aside for the moment of 
men’s petty laws and class distinctions, to meet this 
once under God’s sky, as God made us, not highway- 
man and countess, but man and woman, and to welcome 
each other as such, and be light-hearted and happy 
together for just the space while the moon slips from 
yon treetop to the next? I am very sorry, indeed, that 
such an effort was beyond your ladyship.”’ 
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She made no resistance as I took her hand and cere- 
moniously escorted her back to her place in the carriage. 
Then I turned to the others. ‘* Now, gentlemen,” | 
cried, ‘* the bargain is off, and since you feel yourselves 
different clay from me si 

‘*{ shall lose all my jewels !’’ supplemented Mrs. 
Mashem. ‘* My diamond brooch! Mystar! Oh, Lady 
Alice, could you not have waited !”’ 

‘Perhaps I may be able to avert the sacrifice.’’ It 
was the third of the ladies who spoke, the girl who, up 
to this, had given us nota word. Now she took a single 
step forward. ‘* The gentleman said if he could find 
any friend among us, and if he will accept me in lieu of 
Lady Ferrers ——?’ 

I turned to her in genuine gratitude. I did not want 
their purses! But | did want my humor! I did want to 
be treated as a human being! 1 did want to escape the 
humiliation that had been put on me! And she opened 
me a way ! 

Before this she had kept so retired that I hardly noticed 
her; but now, as I mentally contrasted her with Lady 
lerrers, I thought her the fairer of the two. Lady 
Ferrers, I learned afterward, was considered perhaps 
the most beautiful woman in the gay court of the day ; 
but there was about May Fielding a delicacy, a sweet- 
ness, a supple grace that extended to every feature and 
every movement; and the daring, generous spirit that 
glowed within her was as far superior to the other’s as 
the sunlight is to a farthing candle. There was a look 
in her eyes now that showed she felt for me, and, in part 
at least, understood. Her first thought was not for Mrs. 
Mashem’s jewels, or for her own, though she made 
them her pretext. Rather she sought to ease and please 
one whom she felt had been unkindly used. 

What wonder, then, if she c hanged me inatrice! As 
I bent over her fair hand all the f fairy light came back 
into the sky, all the dance music into my heart ; and as 
I led her out upon the sward I protested with passionate 
fervor that it was an honor I should never forget. 

Nor shall I ever! Miss Fielding, wherever you now 
are, and known by whatever name, you have one 
devoted admirer. | repeat all I said that night, or on 
that one other in which we met. Nature has framed 
few such fragile, perfect flowers. 
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Lord Willoughby, too, fell into the spirit of the 
fantasy, and scarce had we taken our places and saluted 
before he interposed with pleasant courtesy: ‘‘ Miss 
Fielding, I believe you are right in this, and we were 
wrong. So, sir, since you are for a dance, permit me to 
give you the music.” 

Crossing to the coach he took thence a guitar, and 
without prelude struck into a simple but tuneful minuet. 
His comrade — Sir Edward Howell it was—catching as 
before at his humor, began humming an accompanying 
air in a clear, pleasing tenor. 

Behold, then, the scene. The moonlit turf glistening 
as velvet in the silver light, the dark circle of whisper- 
ing trees, with the dainty wild flowers waked from their 
sleep and peeping out between; the stars above; the 
staring postboys by the horses in the background ; Lady 
Ferrers’s fair face within the coach, held like chiseled 
marble, as if she saw us not; the old lawyer and the 
dowager like a pair of malignant evil sprites forced to 
behold without interference this obnoxious merriment ; 
the two richly-arrayed young gentlemen seated on a log, 
like two ancient troubadors benighted in the magic 
wood and plying their trade for entertainment of its 
denizens ; and in the centre—the highwayman in his 
dark, close-fitting garb, and the court lady in her gor- 
geous raiment, pacing through the sinuous mazes of the 
minuet. 

And she enjoyed the dance! By all the lords in 
Christendom, she did! Her step was as light and her 
eyes as bright as ever they might be in any court 
assembly, though the King himself were present. Nay, 
as she warmed to thé work she did not hesitate to bend 
those sparkling orbs on me. As we leaned toward each 
other over the shoulder with right hands upraised and 
interlaced, she shot at me all the coquetry for which the 
dance was meant. It was, as should be, to her partner 
that she danced throughout, and when she came to her 
pas seul she held me with her glance, while she took the 
steps with such lightness, such airy grace, as if she were 
indeed a fay of the woods dancing in the securest 
recesses of her domain to the happy music of her heart. 
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It was over at last, and though | quivered to beg her 
for another I would not appear to encroach one hair’s 
breadth on my bargain. She sank low in her final 
courtesy; | bowed almost to the ground, caught one last 
bew itching flash from under her long lashes, and led her 
to the coi ich, bending humbly there over her hand, but 
with not one kiss upon it. That much of genuine polite- 
ness came to me instinctively: I, the host, must not 
presume upon her friendliness. 

I approached the dowager and escorted her with 
equal ceremony to the coach. She had hidden her 
jewels, I noted, in some chaste and deeper hiding- 
place. Then I turned to the others. ‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
ladies await you.’’ 

Lord Willoughby advanced to me with outstretched 
hand. ‘‘ Mr. Highwayman, you are a man of your 
word, and, I fancy, a royal good fellow, too. IT am 
sorry I treated you somewhat gruffly at the start, and if 





ever you are in town I shall be much pleased to have 
you call on me.”’ 

I grasped his hand warmly. It was my hour still; rank 
counted for naught in my domain, and we were man to 
man. ‘‘ Towns are little in my way, my lord; I like 
better to ride on windy heaths, or clamber among 
mountain pines. Yet it may be that the chance will 
come.”’ 

The lawyer covered his mouth with a little cough. 

‘I, too, my dear sir, would be delighted by a call from 
you intown. My name is Ashmore— Mr. Ashmore, of 
Temple Court.”’ 

‘ And how will you welcome me, Mr. Ashmore ?”’ 

Again the little cough. ‘* Why, warmly, my dear sir, 
warmly ; and I will sit you down to a glass of good old 
wine and a biscuit.’’ 

‘But will I be free to leave the town, as | was to enter 
it?’’ 

Sir Edward laughed loudly. ‘* He’s too old a bird 
for so cheap a trap, Ashmore,’’ he said. Call on me, 
fellow, and, egad! I'll give you the satisfaction of -a 
gentleman— ask it of you, 1 mean, for having presumed 
to delay our trip. Though, egad! I must admit it has 
been delayed most pleasantly.’’ 

Even Lady Ferrers had a kind word as I followed the 
gentlemen tothe door. ‘* Since apologies are the order 
of the day, sir, I must follow in the manner of my friends. 
I shall be at the masque ball in Winchester next week, 
and shall be pleased to give you there the dance I 
refused to-night.”’ 

It was a challenge more direct than any of the gentle- 
men’s, and as such I felt it. Yet I answered not, only 
looked past her to my partner in the far cornér of the 
coach. ‘* Madame, will you be there?” 

‘* No,”’ she said distinctly —’twas but the second 
time she had oped her lips—‘‘ nor would I advise you 
to be, either.’’ 

‘ May we drive on?’’ snapped Mr. Ashmore crustily. 

I drew back and signaled to the postboys. The 
coach dashed away, and I stood bareheaded gazing after 
it. Then I whistled to my mare, flung my leg over her 
saddle, and away we went in a wild, breathless scamper, 
headed toward Farmer Wyke’s. 

(CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL) 
oF 
NOTE —The next installment of “The Moonman” will tell how Captain 


Heath boldly went to Winchester and attended the masque ball, and of the 
Startling and intensely dramatic adventures which befell him there. 





Rounding Out a Girl’s Education 
By Ellen A. Hall 


A WISE mother of my acquaintance surprised me re- 


cently by announcing: ‘‘ My daughter has been 
at school ten years, studying mathematics, science 
and literature —learning, in short, what to do. Now I 
am going to take her out of sc hool for a year, and let 
her learn what not to do!”’ 
In answer to my interested inquiries the mother ex- 
plained her plan. 





Alice is eighteen, bright, attractive and comfortably- 


well-informed. She has finished her High-School 
course with credit and health, and I now propose to 
guide her education along new lines. I am going to 
send her visiting fora whole year! School has taught 
her positive things. I now propose that she shall learn 
negative things. I am satisfied with her scholarship. I 
want now to perfect her womanhood. A girl will 
learn more womanhood in one year of visiting than 
she has learned in all her school years put together. 
After that year Alice can do as she thinks best about 
college or profession, but for one full year I insist on 
my daughter’s being just a woman. Self-control, self- 
adjustment and self-sacrifice are important lessons in a 
woman’s life, and I intend that Alice shall learn those 
lessons early and easily. Each family of the world is 
written ina different key, and I want Alice to learn to 
adapt herself to new tunes and new harmonies. 
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‘* T have chosen four out of the many standing invita- 
tions which Alice has from my old friends, and I propose 
to fit the girl out appropriately and attractively and 
send her forth to be ‘ polished.’ 

‘* Our own village life has been sweet and wholesome 
and satisfactory, but in accepting invitations I have de- 
liberately chosen those places most different from home 
surroundings. One is in a big city, among most con- 
ventional people ; one is on a farm, and the other two 
are in the most typical regions of the South and West. 

‘ Alice is overjoyed with the scheme. She will have 
a lovely time, and she will learn more than home people 
could teach her in a hundred years. When I speak of 
her learning things I do not mean big things—charac- 
ter things ; I have reason to hope that Alice's character 
is already formed ; but I mean all the little, comfortable, 
womanly things of life—social customs and usages in 
different parts of the country—that will clear and 
broaden her horizon; the comforts and discomforts of 
guests, the thoughtfulness and thoughtlessness of 
hostesses, the advantages and disadvantages of room- 
mates. I want her to learn the gentle art of pleasing, 
and the still gentler art of being pleased. I want her, 
in short, to learn promptness, neatness, kindness and 
honor as the natural courtesies of life, not as mere dis- 
ciplinary necessities.”’ 

Alice’s mother is, perhaps, an exceptional woman. 
She has, perhaps, exceptional views about daughters. 
She does not consider that book knowledge and profes- 
sional training should be the sole aim and object of a 
woman’s life. She has distinct ideas of her own con- 
cerning woman's sphere. She believes that woman was 
made to be the silk lining of a man’s life—not the 
storm-coat that parries sleet and tempest. 

It is just possible that this plan and suggestion may 
help some mothers whose hearts are perplexed and 
torn over their daughters’ educational problems and 
prospects. 
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PART IV 


OUGLASS now set to work on his second play 
with teeth clenched. ‘‘ I will win out in spite 
of them,’’ he said. ‘* They think I am beaten, 
but | am just beginning to fight.’’ His self- 
absorption became almost terrifying to Helen. 
His mornings were spent at his writing, and 
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‘ie /~ when he came to her he talked of nothing else 
but his plans. His mind seemed forever revolv- 
: ing lines and scenes, seeking better expression. 
> He invited her judgments but did not listen when 


they were given, so self-centred was he. 

From one point of view she admired this power of con- 
centration, but when she perceived that his work had 
become of more account to him than her companionship 
she suffered keenly, and was saved from anger and disgust 
only by the beauty of the writing he brought to her. ‘* The 
fury of the poet is on him ; I must not complain,’’ she said. 

Sut she sighed, for something very sweet and fine had 
passed out of their intercourse. She was no longer the 
great actress; she was only a good, convenient friend. 
‘* Is the fault in me?’’ she asked herself. *‘ Am I one 
whom familiarity lessens in value ?’”’ 

Douglass indeed was like a man suffering from a fever. 
He talked incessantly about his lines, his characters— 
talked until Helen closed her eyes for very weariness. 
Only at wide intervals did he return to his former admira- 
tion of her. One day he awoke to a realization that she 
was keeping on the old play at a great loss, and cried out : 
‘Throw it away; it is a tract—asermon. Go back to 
your old successes. Don’t wait for me to do anything 
worth while. I am a failure. Go back to the types the 
people like so well.”’ 

‘*T thought you did not like me to do those things,’’ she 
said faintly. 

‘* Tt will only be for a little while,’”’ he replied with a 
swift return of his enthusiasm. ‘‘I have finished my 
second act. In two weeks I'll have the new part ready for 
you. Don’t waste any more money on the old play, 
please,’’ he said with some return to his first manner. 

a 

He was a man obsessed. He went no more ty see her 
act. ‘‘ I can’t bear to see you playing to empty seats,’’ he 
said, but in reality he had a horror of the play. Now that 
it was a proved failure he was ready to disown it. After 
they had lunched together each day, and he had read what 
he had written, they went driving or visiting the galleries, 
but there was little pleasure in it. Often as they stood be- 
fore some picture or sat at aconcert he would whisper, ** | 
have it; the act will end with Enid—so-and-so,’’ and not 
infrequently he hurried away from her to work until late in 
the evening. He usually came to the theatre for an hour 
just before the play closed, but never sat in front. 

‘* How is the house?’’ he always asked. 

‘* Baa,” 

** Very bad ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes.”’ 

‘* T must work the harder,’’ he would say and sink into a 
sombre silence. All joy in his coming had now left Helen's 
heart, she was wounded so often by his indifference. 

At his hotel, sometimes, realizing that his bank account 
was growing perilously small, he fell into black despair and 
was seized upon by demons bidding him tear up his play. 
‘‘ It is hopelessly poor and weak,’’ they said to him. ‘‘ It 
will ruin you.’’ But he resisted the spirits by some hidden 
power traceable to Helen, aided by his desire to retrieve 
himself in the estimation of the world, and set to work 
again, filing and polishing with constant care of phrase. 
The drama came to take on form and a quality not unlike 
astrain of solemn music, and at the last his whole attention 
was directed toward eliminating minute inharmonies or 
in using cacophony with design to make the mellifluous 
passages the more enthrallingly sweet. 

‘* You are growing thin and white. Mr. Author,’’ Helen 
said playfully. ‘* You don’t look like the rugged Western 
Scotsman you were when! found you. Am I to be your 
vampire ?”’ 

‘* No, | am to impoverish you, to judge from the money 
you are losing on my wretched play.’’ 

‘* You are unjust to ‘ Lillian’s Duty.’ I like it as well as 
ever ; | like my part better than ever.”’ 

‘* That is because you are good and loyal to a poor 
writer,”’ he said with a sudden break to humble apprecia- 
tion of her bounty and bravery. ‘‘ But I’m not going to 
die,’’ he flashed out. ‘‘ I’m going to do the kind of play 
that does not touch on any sociologic theme. I have 
made it as near pure poetry as our harsh, definite life and 
our elliptical speech will permit.’’ And straightway he 
was filled with dreams of conquering, and forgot his queen. 
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Helen’s pride and her love warred over him during 
these days. For with all her sweet dispraise of herself she 
was a really great actress, which means a woman with 
swift sympathies, wide imagination and powerful emo- 
tional nature. Sometimes when he forgot to answer her, 
or rushed away to his room with a hasty good-by, she 
raged with a perfectly justifiable anger. ‘‘ You are selfish 
and brutal,’’ she cried out after him. ‘‘ You think only of 
yourself. All that I have done for you you forget.” 

But when he came back to her, an absent-minded smile 
upon his lips, holding in his hands some pages of ex- 
quisite dialogue, she humbled herself before him. ‘‘ After 
all, what am I beside him? He is a poet, a creator of 
Ht ga while I am only a mimic,’’ and straightway forgave 

im. 

Their relationship was now most intimate and yet in- 
finitely less joyous than when, as in the beginning, he 
trembled before her beauty and worshiped her with bis 
eyes, afar off. His mind being divided, his pleasure in her 
companionship was cut in half, while his alternate worship 
and forgetfulness tortured her. ‘The nightly performances 
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““WHY DIDN'T YOU INCORPORATE THOSE CHANGES?’ HE ASKED ANGRILY. 
““SHE PUT HER HAND TO HER THROAT IN PAIN AS SHE ANSWERED: 
“1 PARED NOT; THEY CAME TOO LA7E'"’ 


to poor houses wore on her, too. She who had never 
hitherto given a thought to such things now sat in her 
dressing-room listening to the infrequent sound of the fall- 
ing of the folded chairs as the audience straggled sparsely 
in. Each night she hoped to find the receipts larger, and 
indeed they did from time to time advance suddenly, only 
to drop back the next night. This was due to the work of 
the loyal Hugh as advertising agent and to some desperate 
device on the part of Westervelt. The theatre which had 
once rustled with gay and cheerful people was now cold, 
echoing, empty, repellent. Nothing came from the bal- 
cony, wherein her sweet voice wandered, save a faint 
handclapping. No one sat in the boxes. Her audiences 
were hard, intense, but undemonstrative. The music of 
the orchestra was factitious, a cheerful clatter to keep up 
the courage of the ushers. 

- Hugh was openly disgusted with Douglass. ‘* He bam- 
boozles us into producing his play, then runs off and leaves 
us tosink orswim. He won’t even change the lines ; says 
he’s working on a new piece that will make us all 
‘ barrels of money.’ That’s the way of these dramatists, 
always full of some new pipe-dream. I say take it off. 
We were making all kinds of money with ‘ The Baroness’; 
why not go back to it?’’ His voice grew tender. ‘‘ Sis, 
I hate to see you doing this—why, some of these news- 
paper shads actually pretend to pity you— you, the leading 
actress in America! This man Douglass has got you 
hypnotized. Honestly, there’s something uncanny about 
the way he has queered you. Let him go. Send him 


whirling. He isn’t worth a minute of your time, Nellie ; 
now that’s the fact. Say the word and I’ll fire him and his 
misbegotten plays.”’ 

To all this Helen made no reply other than to say, ‘‘ No, 
Hugh, I shall keep my promise. We will make a fair trial 
of this play.’’ 

‘* But he has lost all interest in it himself. He never 
shows up in front, never makes a suggestion.”’ 

‘* He’s writing a new ——”’ 

‘*Oh! I know all about that. He’s writing a lot of 
moonshine. That’s the trouble with these chaps, they’re 
so full of their own notions and their own high powers 
they can’t write what the common audience wants. Don’t 
encourage him to go on. You'll ruin us all if you don’t 
drop him. We stand to lose forty thousand dollars on 
this play if you don’t stop it soon. Every day you keep it 
on drops us deeper into the hole.’’ 

en 


Helen's pride as an actress was cut deep, but her pride 
in her playwright was still dominant. She wished to see 
him reinstate himself not merely with the public but also 
in her own estimate of him. She saw that his present con- 
dition was fevered, unnatural, and she hoped temporary. 
‘*Success will bring back the old brave, sanguine, self- 
contained Douglass whose forthright power and _ self- 
confidence won my admiration,’’ she said to her mother. 

She had lived long without love, and her heart now 
sought for it with an intensity which made her art of no 
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account, unless it could serve him she loved. Praise 
and publicity were alike of no value unless they brought 
success and happiness to her chosen one. 


e 
ow 


The second play, ‘* Enid’s Love,’’ failed as emphatic- 
ally as ‘** Lillian’s Duty,’’ but in a different way. There 
was only a moderate audienc e in the house, a cold, calm 
audience leavened with a few supersensitive women who 
had heard that the new play was very pretty ant very 
sentimental. Those who had perceived in his first 
play good literary work were present to see whether 
Douglass had lived up to their prophecies. he critics 
were all present and each tipped a wink to the other 
as he strolled in. The owners of the billboards and 
window spaces helped to fill up the seats. A practiced 
eye could see by the geometric distribution of blocks otf 
seats on the floor that the paid auditors were few. 

Douglass had reached a very considerable assertion 
of his faith in himself. He had a seat in the corner of 
one of the boxes, but his self-confidence was not great 
enough to allow of thrusting himself into the unprotected 
publicity of a front seat. He was in high expectancy of 
pleasure this time, for he had taken no part at rehe irsal 
and the performance proved a profound joy. This, too, 
had wounded Helen, for not only had he kept clear ot 
the rehearsals but he had further troubled her by bring- 
ing each day minute changes which he wished to have 
incorporated and which he spent his waking hours in 
devising. ° Rehearsal was cut down to two weeks, and 
Hugh, as well as the actors, worked day and night to 
insure success, not for the author’s sake, but for Helen's. 
Douglass by his unsympathetic, se Hf-absorbed manner 
had comple tely alienated all of the actors, and Wester- 
velt went about saying: ‘‘ The man is grazy. He is a 
hoodoo. If it were not for Miss Merival | would glose 
the theatre.’’ 

When the curtain fell on the first act to mild applause 
Douglass rushed back on the stageinaferment. Helen 
was waiting at the door of her room. ‘* Why didn’t you 
incorporate those changes in Sidney's lines?” he asked 
angrily. 

Helen fairly staggered. She had hurried to meet him, 
a smile on her lips, expecting to hear his praise of her 
beautiful performance, only to face hot eyes and a lower- 
ing brow. She put her hand to her throat in pain as she 
answered: ‘* | dared not; they came too late. I will do 
sO. to- morrow.”’ 

‘To-morrow will be too late. To-night, to-night is 
the time! ‘To-night we win or lose. The house is full 
of critics,’’ he replied, pacing up and down. ‘* Did you 
change the e nding of the second act—I mean the one I 
brought yesterday ?”’ 

Helen was coldly calm.‘ 


You brought it Saturday 
morning. It was too late. 


It would have endangered 
the performance. You are unreasonable.”’ Her voice 
choked. Then she cried passionately : ‘‘ Why did you 
come back here? You have ruined my performance !"’ 
Her face moved convulsively and tears streamed down 
her cheeks. ‘‘ Have you no heart? No soul? I have 
given everything—and you—you have no gratitude.” 

He had never seen her weep, and the sight of that 
proud face in actual sorrow brought him to his senses. 
Ife took her to his breast with a sudden tearing realiza- 
tion of his cruelty. 

‘ Forgive me, dearest, forgive me. Tama beast !—I 
don’t know what has come over me. Have I lost you 
in trying to win the praise of the world? You were 
beautiful, beautiful in the part. It was only my cursed 
egotism. Don’t you see? I've been doing it all in the 
hope of being able to meet you as an equal, to win your 
love. Say you forgive me—lI've been foolish, crazy, 
but you must forgive me, sweet, for | love you.”’ 


ch 


She smiled through her tears, thrilling with joy of his 
return to himself. With a kiss on her lips she hurried 
away to dress, and he returned to his seat hot with 
shame. ‘* Whata selfish, hard fool I’ve been. I have 
trampled her, yet she has forgiven me. Oh! what a 
fiend I’ve been,’’ he uttered again and again, as some 
new unconscious brutality of indifference came to his 
memory. Then he was overborne with awe as he 
thought of the radiant Helen in tears, with her head 
upon his bosom. It was a dream. Everything swam 
in his head as she came on so cold and white and 
stately in her rdle as Enid. He criticised no more ; he 
leaned forward, hearing nothing, with eyes that took in 
every movement, every changing line of the great 
actress, thinking of what she once seemed in contrast 
to what she now was in his life. ‘* Dare I ask her to 
love me—she so glorious, so,great, so free !”’ 

And as he listened the false fire burned out of his 
brain. He bowed himself before her. He acknowl- 
edged that he had put her aside as of small account 
during the period of his injured pride and his over- 
mastering desire to succeed, but now love transfigured 
her again, and at the end of the act he hurried back to 
meet her, his face shining with his first adoration. She 
did not need to ask a word of praise; she knew he had 
returiied to his good generous self, and that she was the 
reigning power in his life. 

The play closed unexpectedly well. The audience 
cheered bravely, even the owners of the billboards and 
window spaces joined the applause, and the critics went 
out soberly. ‘A mighty pretty play ; but away over the 
heads of the auditors,’’ was the verdict, and the work 
of the great actress was warmly, almost enthusiastically, 
praised by each of them. 

Those who have seen Miss Merival only as the 
melodrama queen, or as the adventuress, have a surprise 
in store for them. Her‘ Enid Sothern’ is a dream of 
cold, chaste girlhood, the personification of the poet’s 
‘lily with heart of fire,’’’ one of them wrote in an aiter- 
noon paper. 

As Douglass had read no critiques of ‘‘ Lillian’s 
Duty,’ so now in his humbler mood he pondered every 
line that was written about ‘‘ Enid.’’ He met Helen 
next morning in a strange mood, which she did not alto- 
gether like. 

‘* 1 no longer care what they say of me,’ 
‘* but I want to know what they say of you. 
sleep last night and I did no work. I sat in my room 
reconstructing myself. I confessed my grievous sins— 
and I am here to do penance. This play is also a failure, 


he said, 
I did not 


but I am going to write another and a better one—this 
time for you, to glorify you, and not to show my critics 
what I can do. | grew cold last night as | thought of 
the irreparable injury | had done to you. | here relin- 
quish all claim to these plays ; they are yours to do with 
as you like; I make no claim for royalty. ‘Take them— 
play them or burn them—or | will tear them to rags.”’ 

‘** Oh, no; don’t do that.”’ 

‘ Take them,’’ he insisted, laying the manuscripts in 
her lap, ** and not only that, | here put myself at your 
service to make any changes you think will make them 
less objectionable to your manager. You see, | am 
very, very humble. | have put my foolish pride under 
toot.’’ 

‘* [| don’t like you to be humble,’’ 
in her breath. ‘‘ 1 like 
proud self.”’ 

‘* Being my own conceited self has brought loss and 
shame and sorrow to you— I have cost you dear.”’ 

‘* [am not worrying about that,’’ she said (and had 
almost added, ** since you are my frank, good lover 
again’’); ‘‘ Il can win the public back, and the loss of 
money is not the direst misiortune in the world. We buy 
experience with pure gold, but if we make rightful use 
of our wisdom it is not dear at any price. My faith in you 
is not weakened, it is strengthened. The new play is not 
a failure as you think. 1 believe in it. 1 could feel its 
growing power over the audience last night. It will 
succeed and it will bring success to * Lillian’s Duty’; I 
am sure of it. Come now, you must take back your 
plays. We are partners in their production: I lost 
some money, you suffered disappointment ; that is in the 
usual way of play productions, They say the sleighing 
is good in the Park. Let us pretend we are in our ‘teens 
and out for a holiday spin.’’ 

This was the greatest surprise of all, that she could 
rise to such serene heights of optimism at a bound and 
carry him with her. He threw off doubt and despair, 
and together they went into the bright, clear sunshine, 
lovers to whom critics were querulous, chirping sparrows, 
and curtain-calls of no account in life. 


oe 


In a letter to her that night he put into writing all 
that he dared not speak : 


** Dearest Girl: 1am not as humble as I try to seem or I 
would not dare to begin a letter with those words addressed 
to the ‘Glittering Woman.’ I am very proud and, I fear, 
self conceited in spite of my severe lesson. My play zs beau- 
tiful and I know it, and it helps me write this letter, but 
until I have made a place to stand on I have no right to ask 
more than friendship from you. I will work, Helen, till 
substantial success and recognition come to me and thee! 
It seems absurdly presumptuous in me evento write what I 
hope for, and I will not. You well know. Iam living and 
writing for you now. I’ve stripped away my selfish ego- 
tism. I want to repay you—I must repay you for what you 
have done. I am going to write now not to please myself, 
but to please you, to win the public. I want to see you the 
radiant one again, speaking to throngs of happy people. I 
want to call back the homage of the critics and place you 
where I found you, the acknowledged queen of American 
actresses. Till I do that I shall not speak that magic word 
to vou, but if I can come to prove your dramatist, capable 
of doing the work that vou require to keep yout high place, 
then perhaps I may speak.’ 


she said with a catch 
you to be your big, strong, 


To this she replied : 

‘T understand your man’s wish to dominate me. When 
you tower far above me as the Great American Dramatist 
then you can patronize even the ‘ Glittering Woman.’ But 
that is the world-old relation of men and women, and I sup- 
pose I must accept it. Only you must not humble yourself 
before the public. I like you to pretend to be weak and 
tractable before me, but vou must not surrender one jot of 
vour high purpose to win money for me. You are my lover 
now, I dare say that to you ov paper, and I can’t bear to 
think of you as a sycophant for public favor. It is better 
for me, who am only a mimic, to go back to my cast off 
parts, but I insist there is no need of that. I am sure that 

*Enid’s Love’ will win back my public, or rather, draw to 
me another and higher public, better than any I have hitherto 
known. No, my love, you must not dissemble for my sake. 
You must fight and I will fight with you. There is nothing 
to change in‘ Enid.” Returnto your writing, and I care not 
how deeply you plunge into abstraction so long as you bring 
to me such parts as these. What I do now I do for you, 
sweetheart, with no thought of failure. My faith in you is 
greater than ever.” 

This letter exalted him beyond all other words she 
had spoken, and he said, ‘‘ Nothing I can do will make 
me worthy of her; but she is right; the best I have, my 
highest imaginings, belong now to her. I shall think of 
no one but her while | write, and I shall mount by good 
work alone.” 

In this exalted niood he set to work on his third play. 
The egotism and self-absorption of his early essays 
were now softened to a sense of power and grave con- 
centration which did not give offense to Helen. Indeed 
their intercourse resumed a joy quieter but profounder 
in its flow than those first three weeks of work on 
‘* Lillian’s Duty.’’ Douglass spent each afternoon in 
her company as before, and at night haunted the theatre 
as constantly as he had before avoided it. 


es 


The attendants were sympathetic with regard to 
‘* Enid’s Love.’’ They went so far as to say, ‘* This is 
a good little show,’’ whereas in the case ot ‘*‘ Lillian’s 
Duty’”’ they had been openly resentful. ‘* If I was the 
old man I'd ’a’ thrown it out end of the first week, but 
this play is all right; it’s slow, sure thing, but it’s no 


track.”’ 
.Hugh remained cold. ‘‘ It’s all right as far as it goes, 
Sis, but it’s too small for us—it’s too pale: We're 


losing a lot of money on it. I'll admit it’s done you 
good in an artistic way, but you've Aad that effect, now 
why co:.tinue to lose money on it?”’ 

Westervelt took a different tone. He shook his head 
in tragic gloom and said: ‘‘ Nota dollar in it, but as 
you are taking the risk I have nothing to say.’’ At 
the same time he had the manager's pride in his house 
and liked to see it filled with people, brilliant in the 
boxes, with every one smiling and buzzing with unal- 
loved pleasure in his ‘* show.’’ The tender gloom, the 
exalted hush of the auditorium during Helen's exquisite 
impersonation of Enid, was to him and his attendants 
a valueless commodity in place of the hearty popping 
of big palms against each other, and the loud and 
genial congratulations of his own circle of friends. 


In the old days he had always taken his place near the 
main exit in order to receive the greetings and plaudits 
of his patrons, but meagre houses had changed all this. 
He was apologetic in manner and retiring in action, 
He kept in the background and was made weary with 
explanations that these plays were not his work. ‘**‘ It’s 
a craze of Miss Merival’s,’’ he said to each objector. 
‘She thinks this man is a young Ibsen and she has 
taken all the risks. | have nothing to do with it now. 
I am not such a fool.’’ 

‘There is a public for me,’’ Douglass insisted 
sturdily. ‘* Twenty millions of people offer a diversity 
ol publics; there is one for us. Only we must dig it 
out, we must find it.’’ 

‘And while we are digging, as you call it,”’ 
Hugh, ** we'll ruin ourselves.”’ 


on 


After each of these talks Douglass went away pro- 
foundly dispirited and bitter but not angry, for he could 
not blame Hugh for defending the name and position of 
his sister. Twice in the deep of an acrid sea of douLt 
Douglass wrote to Helen: 

‘“Cast me overboard, I am your evil genius. You cannot 
save ne—even your beauty and great power are unequal to 
the task of making my work vital tothe public. I am too 
perverse, too individual. The chord I strike does not 
vibrate in the bosom of vour hearers; there is good in me 
but it is evil to you. Drop me and go out into the sun- 
shine again.” 

To this note she replied : 

“You have been listening to Hugh; you must not take 
him too seriously. We are not on the verge of financial 
ruin. The play is not making money, but it is not losing 
much and it is creeping slowly into favor. Westervelt an- 
nounced with wild glee that there were twenty-one carriages 
at the door last night, and for the moment was quite 
exalted. Go on with your writing, dearest boy, and do not 
worry yourself with thoughts of the ruin which stares us in 
the face.”’ 

When he came next day, submissive and weary with 
his writing, she said : ‘ Now this worry must stop. I 
forbid your coming Lae theatre at all. I forbid your 
even asking how the play goes off. You get gloomy 
and walk the streets when you should be writing. 
Don’t you see how you defeat your own purposes? | 
need your new play. | am losing money, ruining myself, 
you say, with the old one, and yet you hover about the 
theatre door till you’re so blue you can’t write a word. 
Now if you don’t go off into your den and write and 
keep away from the box-office I shall shut myself up 
when you come to see me. How would you like that ?”’ 

Under her playful assumption of dominion he per- 
ceived common-sense. ‘‘ You are right, and I will do as 
you say and allow nothing to interfere with my work. 
Only if the play fails to draw, go back to the old parts if 
you wish. I have no right to ask anything of you till I 
come with a drama which will retrieve your losses.”’ 

And so followed three weeks of mest intense applica- 
tion. Douglass hardly read a newspaper and only once 
or twice permitted himself to dine out. He lunched 
each day with Helen, and they spent an hour or two 
as before in discussing the new play, then rode to 
Morningside where they could walk briskly and freely, 
for Helen was disturbed by his growing pallor. She did 
not know that he was living very frugally, stinting him- 
self in order that he might not find it necessary to send 
West for money, and that his ‘* breakfast’’ with her at 
half after eleven was in reality his midday meal. At six 
he went to a cheap Italian restaurant, where for half a 
dollar he was able to dine and fee the waiter, and walk 
out with the respect of the proprietor. 


sneered 


oe 

At last the third play was finished but without elation. 

As he laid it in her hands he said wearily: ‘‘ There 
it is, Helen; I don’t know whatitis. Three weeks ago 
| thought the conception enormous ; to-day it is all dry 
and punky. I'm tired of it. You can do as you like 
with the pestiferous thing ; burn it, drown it, or hang 
and quarter it. I've been over it and over it till I can’t 
alter a word.”’ 

She rose and came close to him and put her arms 
about his neck. ‘‘ Dear love, don’t look so despairing ; 
you do not need to. work so hard to earn me. Iam 
yours for what you are, not for what you do.”’ 

Even the wondrous benignity of the radiant one did 
not exalt him; worn as he was it only added to his 
humility. ‘‘ I must work for you, for I am a man,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ I must do something in the world before I dare 
to ask anything of you, and at this moment I feel that I 
am only a journalist capable of nothing greater than a 
daily column of punk.”’ 

‘* That’s because you are worn out. 
to take command of you. I am going to order you 
West. Go home and visit your old father and mother 
and don't come back till the first of January, just in 
time for the production.”’ 

He mused over this. ‘‘ I will miss you horribly, and 
besides, I ought to remain to help you at rehearsal.” 

‘ No, after the first two or three readings of the play 
you must go away—I insist upon it. I have engaged a 
man to take your place, to represent you, and you need 
only to tell him your idea and he will work it out faith- 
fully. He admires your work and is in sympathy. I 
shall treat him fairly i in the matter. Itis Henry Olquest.’’ 

He brightened. ‘‘ How did you succeed in getting 
him ?’’ 

‘ He, too, has dreams ; his latest play failed miserably 
and he is glad to earn money.”’ 

‘* What a heartless monster the public is !”’ 

‘* Not at all; it is easily led, easily subdued, only you 
must touch the right chord.”’ 

‘* I'd like to cut its throat, this General Public, which 
will take a hundred variety shows all alike and kick a 
man like Henry Olquest into the street.”’ 

‘* Well, now, Douglass, tender and true, I will call 
a reading for to-morrow and then you must leave me 
and go home to your people. You'll be your good, old- 
time self when you come back. You may kiss me if 
you'll promise to obey my orders.” 

‘* T promise,’’ he said with a tender look in his eyes. 
* You are my inspiration.’’ 

‘ Now for rehearsal !*’ she gayly cried. 


Now I am going 


(CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL) 
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THE AFFAIR AT THE INN By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


and Her Collaborators 








PART V 
an : F ‘ he ne Oe 
., : This story is told by four writers, each writer being responsible for one character, as follows: e.- —. “ bert -“ 
Miss Vircinia Pomeroy, from Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. Miss CeciLia Evesuam, Mrs. MacGill’s English companion Lay a8 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin By Jane Findlater y \h 4 
Mrs. MacGitt, of Tunbridge Wells, England Sir ARCHIBALD Maxwect Mackenzie, of Kindarroch | ” 
By Mary Findlater By Allan Mc Aulay 





I took a wrong turning and arrived at the inn soaked as to outer garments. 
After a minute or two in the motor shed with Sir Archibald I had a fire kind d 
in the bedroom, but before I could fully dry myself they were clamoring for 
me to come down and add my note to the general cackle, for Mamma and Mrs. 
MacGill had ordered early tea. There was a moderately cozy time for a few 
minutes when Miss Evesham gayly toasted bread on a fork and Mr. Willoughby 
buttered it, and Sir Archibald opened a quaint instrument in a corner by the 
fire and asked me to dispel the gloom with music. I struck the yellow keys of 
the thing absently. It was a tiny Broadwood of a bygone century, fashioned 
like a writing-desk with a sort of bookcase top to it. I sang a song or two, 
and under cover of an interlude said : ‘‘I don’t feel a bit like it, Sir Archibald ; 
if you’ ll let me off now I’ll sing nicely for you when they’re gone.’’ 

He looked unmistakably pleased. ‘‘ That’s good of you,’’ he whispered, 
‘* and I’ve ordered a fresh pot of tea made after the mob disperses.”’ 

‘* Don’t forget that my mother is one of your ‘ mob,’ ’’ I said severely. 

** Oh! you know what I mean,”’ he responded—he always blushes when he 
is chaffed—‘‘ I get on famously with your mother, but three or four women in 
a little low-ceiled room like this always look like such a bunch, you know !”’ 

Then there was a dreadful interval of planning, in which Mrs. MacGill, who 
appeared to think it necessary she should be returned to the Grey Tor Inn in 
satety, whatever happened to anybody else, was finally dispatched in the motor 
with Mamma, Miss Evesham and the faithful Johnson; while Sir Archibald 
and I confronted the dismal prospect of a three-hours’ tussle with that 
daughter of Dartmoor, Greytoria, of the Unicorn Inn stables at Stock Babbage. 





ob 


Mrs. MacGill: 
Grey Tor INN. 

HIS has been a terrible day of fatigue and discomfort. I was a woman of 

sixty in the morning, but felt like a woman of eighty-six by night. Danger, 
especially when combined with want of proper food, ages one in a short time. 
My sister Isabella, who knew Baden-Powell, declares that she would scarcely 
have recognized him to be the same man after the siege of Mafeking as before 
—particularly about the mouth. 

My velvet mantle, after all it has suffered, will never be the same again, and 
I have reason to be thankful if I escape a severe illness on my own account after 
the mad rashness of this day’s proceedings. 

The young people (I include Cecilia, though considerably over thirty) had 
been talking about an expedition to a distant hamlet called Widdington-on- 
the-Wolds. Miss Pomeroy had, of course, persuaded that misguided young 
man to take her in the motor—although there can be little conversation of a 
tender nature in a machine that makes such awful noises ; still young people 
now can doubtless shout anything. Poor Mr. MacGill used always to say that 
he could scarcely catch my replies. 

Cecilia assured me that it was a short drive, so I consented to allow her to 
ads take me in a pony-chaise. Certainly I never saw a quieter looking animal than 
| a that pony at first sight ; she had indeed an air of extreme gentleness. People 

DRAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE say that is freyuently combined with great strength—at least in dogs, and I 

‘IT WAS BEGUN IN ATTEMPTED JOCULARITY AND FINISHED IN UNCONCEALED GLOOM" think in men, too; in horses it does not seem to be the case, for this poor 
animal had a very dangerous habit of putting her hindfeet together, and sliding 














a . down a descent. At last, having driven many miles, meeting several droves 
Virginia Pomeroy : of the wild ponies, which happily did us no harm, we came to the top of a 

THE Grey Tor INN, DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE. precipitous hill which Cecilia declared we had to descend before we could 

RS. MACGILL, inspired by the zeal with which the rest are re-reading Hardy, arrive at Widdington. ‘ : tee : 
M Blackmore, Baring-Gould and Phillpotts, has finished a book of each of these I had already warned her that I felt no confidence in her driving, but she is 
novelists who play the ‘‘ pipes of the misty moorlands.’’ She dislikes them sadly obstinate, and made some almost impertinent retort. We had gone only 


all, but her liveliest disapproval is reserved for the first and last named. She finds 
them most immoral and says that if she could have believed that such ill-conducted 





i persons resided on Dartmoor, or anywhere in Devonshire, she would not have 
¥ encouraged the Grey Tor Inn by her presence. As to the language spoken by some 
Wei of the characters she is inclined to think no one ever could have heard it. ‘‘ There 


i) would be no sense in their using such words,’’ she explains triumphantly, ‘‘ for no 
"| one would ever understand them”; continuing the argument by stating that she once 
: heard the Duke of Devonshire open a public meeting and he spoke in exceptionally 
H good English. ; 
; All this makes me rather wicked, so when I came down to breakfast to-day, fresh from reading 
3 ** Sons of the Morning,’’ I said cheerfully: ‘‘Gude-marnin’ to you! Marnin’, Mrs. MacGill! How 
do 'e like my new gown, Cecilia?—it’s flam-new! Marnin’, Sir Archibald! I didn’t know ’e in 


: the dimpsey light ; bide where you be, I'll take this seat. . . WillI have bacon and eggs? Ess 
} fay ; there'll be nought else, us all knaws that. Theer’s many matters I want to put afore ’e 
to-day. . . Do’e see thicky li'l piece o’ bread ’pon the plate, Cecilia? Pass it to me, will ’e? 
I know I be chitterin’ like a guinea-fowl, but I be a sort o’ public merryman bringin’ folks the 
blessin’ of honest laughter. .  . Can us have blind up if ’tis all the same to you, Mrs. MacGill? 


I doan’t like eatin’ in the dark.’’ 

Then when Mamma said ‘‘ /izuy”’ in italics and looked at me beseechingly, I exclaimed, ‘‘Gaw 
your ways, mother! I ban’t feared o’ you, an’ I doan’t mind tellin’ ’e ’tis so.”’ ; 

By this time Mrs. MacGill, thoroughly incensed, remarked that there was no accounting for 
taste in jokes ; whereupon I responded genially, ‘‘ You’m right theer ; it’s a wonnerful coorious 
rackety world ; in fact, in the language of Eden, ‘ I’ll be gormed if ban’t a’mazin world !’”’ 

Mamma, at this juncture, said with some heat that if that were the language of Eden she 
judged it was after the advent of the serpent; at which Sir Archibald and Miss Evesham ard | 
screamed with laughter and explained that I meant Eden Phillpotts, not the Garden of Eden. 


on 


The day was heavenly and seemed intended by Providence for our long-deferred picnic to 
Widdington-on-the-Wolds. Mamma and Mrs. MacGill wanted to see the church, Cecilia and I 





wanted any sort of an outing. Sir Archibald had not viewed the plan with any warmth from the 
first, but I was determined he should go, for I thought he needed chastening. Goodness knows 
: he got it, and for that matter so did I, which was not in the bargain. I refuse to dwell on the minor 


incidents of that interminable day. There is a Dartmoor saying that ‘‘ God looks arter His own 
chosen fules,’’ which proves that if we were fules we were not chosen ones. The luncheon was 
eaten in a sort of grassy gutter, the only place the party could agree upon. It was begun in 
attempted jocularity and finished in unconcealed gloom. Mrs. MacGill, on perceiving that we 
were eating American tongue, declined it, saying she had no confidence in American foods. | 
buried my face in my napkin and wept ostentatiously. She became frightened and apologized, 
whereupon I said I would willingly concede that we were not always poetic, and that we were 
sometimes too rich, but that when it came to tinning meats it was cruel to deny our superiority. 

This delightful repast over, and its remains packed in our baskets, we sought the inn. Mrs. 
MacGill sank on a feather bed in one of the upstairs rooms and my mother extended herself on 
two chairs, adding to my depression by the remark she reserves for her most melancholy 
moments: ‘‘ If your poor father had lived he would never have allowed me to undertake this.”’ 

I didn’t dare face Sir Archibald until he had digested his indigestible meal, so Miss Evesham 
and I went for a walk. Naturally it rained before we had been out a half-hour, and unnaturally 
we met Mr. Willoughby, the artist, again. I ran back to the inn while they took shelter under a 
sycamore. I said I didn’t want my dress spoiled, and I spoke the truth, but I also did want to 
give Miss Evesham the tonic of male society and conversation, of which she stands in abject need. 
By the time she is forty, if this sort of conventual life goes on, she will be as timorous as the lady 
in Captain Marryatt’s novel, who, whenever a gentleman shook hands with her, felt the cold chills DRAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 
running up and down her back. i. 
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a short distance, however, when the pony, curiously 
enough, sat down. 

‘Is this a common action with horses, Cecilia?’’ | 
gasped. Then came a cracking noise. 

‘* It’s the shafts breaking, I’m afraid,’’ 
coolly, and jumped out. 

I got out too, of course, as fast as I could, and Cecilia 
began to undo the straps of the harness. I am not able 
to do much now, for these nervous shocks take too 
much out of me. I had been reading some of those 
alarming books about the ne ighborhood, and felt | 
should be afraid to ask for assistance from any passerby. 
There were none, as we had seen nothing but ponies 
since we left Grey ‘Tor— but in several books the violent 
passions of the natives had been described. Cecilia 
said that she would lead the animal, so we started to go 
down the long hill, which was so very steep I thought 
I should never reach the bottom. Cecilia seemed to 
think nothing of it. 

‘ You can do it quite safely, Mrs. MacGill,’’ she said. 

‘*Well,”’ I replied, ‘‘ if a creature with four feet like 
that pony can tumble so, how do you suppose that I, 
on two, can do it easily ?”’ 

My velvet mantle, though warm, is very heavy, and 
my right knee was still extremely painful. It now began 
to rain a little, and the sky got very dark, which I 
remember the books say is always a prelude to one of 
those terrific storms which apparently sweep across 
Dartmoor in a moment. ‘‘ If it rains,’’ I observed, 
‘* the river always rises—‘ Dart is up’ is the expression 
—and we shall never reach home alive.” 

Cecilia declared that we were nowhere near the Dart. 

‘* Why are we on Dartmoor then?” I asked. ‘* If we 
can only reach the village, get something to eat, and a 
carriage to take us home in, I shall be thankful !”’ 

cp 


Somehow or other we did get down, and were stand- 
ing at the foot of the hill when Sir Archibald’s motor 
drove toward us, seeming to have descended the roads 
in perfect safety. Miss Pomeroy, of course, was on the 
box. Her cheeks were startling. Her poor mother 
looked like leather, but was calm enough, in the back 
seat. She is a sensible woman, and when the young 
people all began to exclaim in their silly way about 
Widdington, calling it ‘‘ lovely’’ and ‘* picturesque ’”’ 
(I must say that Sir Archibald had too much good 
sense to join in this), she remarked aside to me with a 
quiet smile: ‘‘ You and I, Mrs. MacGill, are too old to 
care about the picturesque upon an empty stomach.”’ 

To stand in a damp church with a stiff knee is even 
worse, as I told Cecilia, when she had insisted on drag- 
ging me into the building, which smells of mildew. A 
sacred edifice should always suggest thoughts of death 
to all of us, but Miss Pomeroy seemed more cheerful 
than usual, and stood talking with Cecilia about pillars 
till I was chilled through. It seems hideous to relate 
that on coming out we sat down to luncheon in a ditch. 

I insisted at first that Cecilia was to accompany me 
into the inn, but Mrs. Pomeroy gave me such an account 
of the scene of carousal going on there, that rather than 
sit in the bar I consented to eat outdoors. 

The others called it a fine day, and even spoke of 
enjoyment. It showed good sense on the part of our 
cavalier that he at least never made any pretense of 
enjoying himself. He is thoroughly sick of that girl, but 
she will run after him ; it makes me ashamed of my sex. 
When I was a girl I always affected not to see Mr. 
MacGill until he absolutely spoke to me—and even 
when he had made me a distinct offer— which girls like 
Virginia Pomeroy don't seem to consider necessary — I 
appeared to hesitate, and told him to ask Papa. 

I have tried to put the young man upon his guard in 
vain— give them hair and complexion, and they are deaf 
adders all ; yet what is that compared to principle, and 
some notion of cooking? Miss Pomeroy asks for noth- 
ing if she has a box of sweets ; yet only the other day | 
heard her confess to eating bread and cheese in an inn 
along with that young man, who probably considered 
it a proof of simplicity. He is sadly mistaken —ten 
courses at dinner is the ordinary thing in New York, 
I believe — one of them canvasback ducks upon ice ! 

By three o’clock, when this horrid meal was over, 
Mrs. Pomeroy and I were both so chilled and fatigued 
that I sent Cecilia to entreat the woman of the inn to 
allow us to rest for an hour in a room where there were 
no drunkards. We were conducted toa small bedroom 
where I lay down on the bed, while Mrs. Pomeroy had 
a nap upon two chairs—like myself she is always 
troubled by a tendency to breathlessness after eating, 
and even luncheon in a ditch is a meal, of course. She 
also talked a little about her daughter in perhaps a par- 
donable strain for a mother, who can scarcely be 
expected to realize what the girl really is. 

A Mr. Calhoun, of Richmond—a suburb of New York 
—appears to have paid the girl some attentions. She 
must have greatly exaggerated them to her mother, for 
Mrs. Pomeroy evidently believes that it is fully in her 
power to marry the young manif she likes. It would 
be a merciful escape for Sir Archibald for a while, even 
though they can be divorced so easily in the States, 
especially in a certain Western city I have heard about, 
where you simply go and say you wish to be unmarried 
and you are, without any more formality. 


de 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


she said quite 





GREY Tor INN. 

| KNEW the moment I opened my eyes that morning that 

the day of the picnic had come. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly, the sky was cloudless. Even before break- 
fast there were tourists sitting on Grey Tor and holding 
on to the rails. When we were all at breakfast even the 
old women were excited about the picnic, and as to Miss 
Virginia, there was no holding her at all. She pointed 
out that she had dressed for’ the picnic in a brand-new 
frock especially built by a Parisian tailor for such occa- 
sions, for which it was about as well suited (I pointed 
out) as a ball-dress would have been. It was no good 
my saying anything —that these brilliant mornings were 
not to be trusted—that the road to Widdington-on- 
the-Wolds was the worst in the country — that there was 
nothing to do or see when you got there. I was over- 
ruled on every point and all the arrangements were 


made. I must own I was not in a good temper, any- 
way; aman has his ups and downs: I had had a 
worrying letter from the steward at Kindarroch ; my 
tobacco was done and the fresh packet hadn’t arrived 
with the morning post, so that my pouch was filled with 
a filthy weed from the hotel. Had our party been com- 
posed of only Miss Virginia and her mother it would not 
have been so bad, for then I should have insisted on 
giving them luncheon at a pothouse, and all the horrors 
of an a/ fresco entertainment would have been avoided. 
But Mrs. MacGill and her companion were a part of the 
show, and the old woman actually hinted that I was to 
drive her in the pony-shay while Johnson conducted the 
rest of the party in the motor! I showed her her mis- 
take and had her packed off an hour before we started. 
Except for the companion, who is a decent sort of girl, 
| could have wished her to capsize on the way. 
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We got off in the motor all right— Miss Virginia on 
the box-seat with me, and the mother behind with 
Johnson. The going was all right for the first few miles. 
Virginia did all the talking, which was lucky, for I was 
not brilliant. It seems odd how a fellow’s mood can be 
stronger than circumstances. Here was I, on a lovely 
day, with a pretty girl on the box beside me, as black as 
a thundercloud. Of course, the idiocy of a picnic (on 
which I have dwelt before) always puts my back up; I 
didn’t want to come, and yet on this occasion, for some 
reason or other, | could not stay away; I| really think 
that feeling, more than anything, made me so deuced 
illtempered. I had soon good cause enough for ill 
temper, however. The road was all right at first, as I 
said, but presently it gave a dip, and then without the 
slighte st warning we found ourselves on the brink of a 
hill as steep as the sides of a we ll, and about as comfort- 
able for a motor as the precipices of Mont Blanc. It 
was dangerous. I hate being in unnecessary danger 
myself —it is silly—and as to being in danger with 
women in charge —it is the very dickens. I jammed on 
the brakes, and we went skidding and scraping down — 
showers of grit and gravel being thrown up in our faces, 
the whole machine shaking to bits with the strain. It 
was a miracle nothing happened worse than the loss of 
my temper. The hill got easier after about a mile ; Miss 
Virginia, who had been frightened to death but had kept 
quiet and held on tight, began to laugh and talk again. 
But I showed plainly that I was in no laughing or talk- 
ing mood. I kept a grim silence and looked ahead. | 
saw her turn and glance at me, once or twice, in a sur- 
prised way, and then she became quiet, too. In this 
significant silence we drew up at the village inn, where 
Mrs. MacGill and Miss Evesham had already arrived. 

Guide-books and artists talk yards about this place, 
Widdington-on-the-Wolds, but as usual there is nothing 
to see but a church, a particularly unsanitary churchyard, 
a few thatched cottages, two or three big sycamore trees, 
and an inn, so very small as to be hardly visible to the 
naked eye. We found Willoughby, the Exeter artist, 
here before us, and I walked off with him at once, leaving 
the women to themselves. Otherwise I should certainly 
have burst, I believe; it is not healthy to refrain from 
bad language too long. However, all the agonies of a 
picnic had to be gone through—luncheon in a ditch, 
cold, clammy food, forced conversation, and all the rest 
of it. Certainly that picnic was a failure; even Miss 
Virginia was subdued. When the feeding was done I 
went off with Willoughby again. I don’t know what the 
women did with themselves, Iam sure. As I had fore- 
told, the weather had changed; there had been one 
shower already, and the clouds were piling up in the sky, 
threatening a wet, cold afternoon. I knew how it would 
be before we started, but no one would heed me. 


cha 
Cecilia Evesham: 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

HIS will be a long story to tell. On Monday morning 

Mrs. MacGill was very lively—perhaps wakened up 
by the explosion of the previous night. She came down 
to breaktast, and was persuaded by the Pomeroys to 
undertake an expedition to Widdington-on-the-Wolds, 
an outlying hamlet famous for an old church. 

‘*It is long since I have lunched outdoors, Mrs. 
Pomeroy,’’ she said, ‘‘ but the doctor has so strongly 
recommended carriage exercise and fresh air to me that 
I dare say on such a very fine morning I might make the 
attempt —if you are thinking of it.”’ 

** One should always make an effort to see all places 
of interest in a neighborhood,”’ Mrs. Pomeroy observed, 
with the sigh of the conscientious American sightseer, 
and Mrs. MacGill assented. Myheart sank. Fancy vis- 
iting places of interest in the company of Mrs. MacGill ! 
But, as Browning has it, ‘‘ Never the hour and the place 
and the loved one all together ’’—it is sadly true. Ihave 
noticed the curious tendency of tiresome people to col- 
lect and reappear in these exquisite places most favored 
by Nature—more suited it would seem for angel visit- 
ants than for the flat-footed multitude — but I digress. 

The fact remained that it was in close company with 
Mrs. MacGill that I was to visit the solitudes of Dartmoor. 
I was to drive her in the pony-cart; even her fears 
were not aroused by the dejected appearance of 
Greytoria, as that noble animal was led up to the door. 

* The road ’’—to quote Christina Rossetti—‘* wound 
uphill all the way,’’ and a long way it was. We 
crawled along at about the rate of a mile an hour over 
that rough and stony track. The lines I have just 
quoted haunted my memory with their dismal signifi- 
cance. Life! life! your long, uphill road has little 
promise of rest for me! 

We toiled on. Then the summit was gained at last, 
and down below us, in a little nestlike green valley, 
huddled between the swelling brown moors, lay 
WwW iddington- -on-the-Wolds, the Mecca of our pilgrimage. 

‘ There it is at last,’’ I cried. ‘‘ See the quaint old 
church tower.’’ I actually appealed to Mrs. MacGill for 
sympathy, so great was my enthusiasm. 

‘ I see little to admire, Cecilia,’’ she said, 
look after the pony.”’ 

Her admonition was not unnecessary. In my delight 
I had risen in my seat and let the reins slip out of my 
inattentive fingers. Greytoria had begun the descent of 
the hill which leads to Widdington in a manner peculiar 
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and do 


to herself. Clapping her heels together like a bowing 
Frenchman she let herself slide down the decline. There 
was a long, awful, scraping slither ; I put on the drag 
hard, and tried to hold up Greytoria’s head. The 
attempt was in vain—she turned around and looked at 
me, and then, without making any further effort, quite 
simply sat down in the traces, the chaise resting grace- 
fully on her back. 

Mrs. MacGill cried out with terror, and not a soul was 
amywhere in sight; only far down below us at the foot 
of the terrible Widdington hill could help be procured. 

** Oh, Cecilia, this is what comes of trusting you to 
drive !’’ cried Mrs. MacGill. 

‘ Come and sit by the roadside,”’ I said; ‘‘ I'll get the 
animal unharnessed, and once on her legs there won't 
be any harm done; it’s not as if she had broken her 
knees,”’ 

‘I didn’t know that horses could sit down,”’ 
Mrs. MacGill. 

‘Well, it is an uncommon accomplishment,’’ I 
admitted, tugging at the harness buckle. 

It seemed to me as I tugged at that buckle that the 
whole thing was symbolical of life for me— wasn’t I for- 
ever tugging at obstinate buckles of one sort or another ? 
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It was no easy task this of getting Greytoria on her 
legs again ; but I achieved it at last and she stood up, 
abject, trembling, with drooping head and bowed knees, 
regarding the hill before her. 

‘* We must walk down to the inn, I’m afraid,”’ I said ; 
‘* if we add our weight to the chaise the pony will just 
sit down again.’’ 

** Oh, what a hill to go down, on foot!’’ cried Mrs. 
MacGill, but she saw that it was inevitable, so we began 
the long descent, I leading Greytoria, Mrs. MacGill 
trailing behind. Down below us the green valley smiled 
and beckoned us forward, yet, like every peaceful oasis, 
it had to be gained with toil and difficulty. As we 
plodded down that weary hill shall I confess that my 
thoughts turned a little bitterly to Virginia’s side of the 
day’s pleasuring? Why should she, young, rich and 
beautiful, have the pleasant half of the expedition—a 
ride in a motor with a nice young man who was falling 
in love with her— while I was doomed to trail alone with 

Mrs. MacGill? Why did some women get everything ? 
Surely I needed amusement and relaxation more than 
Virginia, but it isn’t those who need relaxation who ever 
get it; ‘‘ to him that hath shall be given,’’ as the Bible 
truly observes. 

At last the foot of the hill was gained, and with a sigh 
of relief Mrs. MacGill bundled into the chaise again. 
She had, however, no eyes for the beauty of the place we 
had reached with such difficulty. All her faculties were 
concentrated on wondering where and when we would 
get some food. As we passed the church she looked 
the other way. I was almost glad: I flicked Greytoria, 
and attempting a trot we drove up to the inn door. 

‘*] suppose we must wait for the others,’’ Mrs. MacGill 
sighed peevishly, ‘‘ but really, after all I have gone 
through | feel much in want of food.”’ 

* They will soon be here,’’ I said, 
home Greytoria will do better.’ 

‘* Well, as she goes badly uphill, and won’t go down 
at all, Iscarcely see how we are to get home so easily,”’ 
she retorted, with a measure of truth. As I looked at 
the steeps we should need to reclimb before we reached 
home my heart misgave me, too, but just then the motor 
hove in sight—a scarlet blot at the top of the hill, and 
we became interested in watching its descent. 

How it spun down! Almost before we could believe 
it possible it dashed up to the inn door, and Virginia 
jumped out. She was in exuberant spirits: the drive 
had been lovely : she adored Widdington : the hill only 
gave her delicious creeps : she wasn’t a bit tired or cold. 

‘Yes,’’ thought I, ‘‘ it’s easy to be neither cold nor 
tired when you are happy and amused and young and 
rich! Try todrive with Mrs. MacGill when you are feel- 
ing illand can’tafford to buy warm clothes, and see how 
you like it!’’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy was less enthusiastic ; and Sir Archibald 
was dumbly regarding the tires of the motor — they had 
suffered strange things. 

‘* Hello!”’ he said, as he glanced up at the window of 
the inn, ‘* there’s that artist who was at Exeter — 1 sup- 
pose he’s come to ‘ see the gorse.’’’ He nodded up at 
the window, took out his pipe and began to fill it, direct- 
ing Johnson to take the lunch-baskets out of the motor. 
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Then the artist, Mr. Willoughby, came sauntering out 
of the door. I dare say he had had enough of gorse and 
solitude, for he seemed glad to greet even a casual 
acquaintance like Sir Archibald. The position of being 
the one man in a party of women had palled upon Sir 
Archibald too, apparently, for he met Mr. Willoughby 
with, for him, quite unwonted geniality, and they strolled 
off together. Virginia put her hand through my arm 
and drew me in the direction of the church. 

‘* We're not going on very well this morning, Cecilia,”’ 
she cc.ifided tome. ‘* He’sso Scotch, Sir Archibald is ; 
and I’ve made him very cross by dragging him off on 
this expedition. All the tires of the motor are cut, and 
he hates eating outdoors —I can see that I’ve vexed him 
to madness.”’ I laughed and so did she. 

** Why did you make him do it?’’ I asked. 

‘* T wanted to put him to some sort of test,’’ she said. 

‘Unless a man will do what he dislikes for you he is 
w worth mighty little.”’ 

‘Tm afraid you are playing with this young man’s 
affections,’’ I said severely, for her tone was frivolous. 

‘*Am 1?” she said. ‘‘1 wonder!” 

There was a moment of silence between us: I felt all 
manner of thrills of interest and sympathy. If youcan’t 
be happy yourself the next best thing is to see other 
people happy. If, as I now suspected, Virginia was not 
playing with Sir Archibald’s affections, then I was eagerly 
on their side. Words perhaps are not necessary, how- 
ever, and Virginia must have divined my sympathy. 

We had reached the lych-gate, and there under the 
solemn little roof that had sheltered so many a coffin on 
its way to the grave Virginia turned and gave me a kiss. 

‘© You dear!’’ she said. That was all 


‘and on the way 
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X— THE DEEPENING CHANNEL 

PRIL was bidding high Sierra snows go back 
to Mother Sea. The California Woodwales 
screamed in clamorous joy. They thought 

it was about a few acorns left in stor 

age in the Live Oak bark, but it 

really was for joy of being alive. 

This outcry was to them what 

music is to the Thrush, what joybells 

are to uS—a great noise to tell how 

glad they were. The Deer were 

bounding, Grouse were booming, 

rills were rushing —all things 

were full of noisy gladness. 
Kellyan and Bonamy were 

back on the Grizzly quest. 

‘Time he was out again, 

and good trailing to get him 

with lots of snow in the hol- 

lows.’’ They had come 

prepared for a long hunt. 

Honey for bait, great steel 

traps with Crocodilian 

jaws, and guns, there 

were in the outfit. The 

pen trap, the better for 

the aging, was repaired 

and rebaited, and more 

than one Black Bear was 





taken. But Gringo, if 
about, had learned to 
shun it. 


He was about, and the 
men soon learned that. 
His winter sleep was 
over. They found the 
peg print in the snow, 
but with it, or just ahead, 
was another, the tracks 
of a smaller Bear. 

‘* See that,’’ and Kell- 
yan pointed to the small- 
er mark. ‘‘ This is 
mating time. This is 
Gringo’s honeymoon,”’ 
and he followed the trail 
fora while, not expecting 
to find them, but simply 
to know their move- 
ments. He followed 
several times and for 
miles, and the trail told 
him many things. Here 
was the track of a third Bear joining. slere were marks 
of combat, and a rival driven away was written there, and 
then the pair went.on. Down from the rugged hills it 
took him once to where a love-feast had been set by the 
bigger Bear ; for the carcass of a Steer lay half devoured, 
and the telltale ground said much of the struggle that fore- 
ran the feast. As though to show his power the Bear had 
seized the Steer by the nose and held him for a while—so 
said the trampled earth for rods —struggling, bellowing, no 
doubt, music for my lady’s ears, till the Monarch judged it 
time to strike him down with paws of steel. 
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Once only the hunters saw the pair—a momentary 
glimpse of a Bear so huge they half believed Tampico’s 
tale, and a Bear of lesser size in fur that rolled and rippled 
in the sun with brown and silver lights. ‘‘ Oh, ain’t that 
just the beautifulest thing that ever walked !"’ and both the 
hunters gazed as she strode from view in the chaparral. 
It was only a neck of the thicket, they both must reappear 
ina minute at the other side, and the men prepared to fire ; 
but for some incomprehensible reason the two did not 
appear again. They never quit the cover and had wan- 
dered far away before the hunters knew it, and were seen 
of them no more. 

gut Faco Tampico saw them. He was visiting his 
brother with the Sheep, and hunting in the foothills to the 
eastward in hopes of getting a Deer. His small black eyes 
fell on a pair of Bears, still love-bound, roaming in the 
woods. They were far below him. He was safe, and he 
sent a ball that laid the she-Bear low ; her back was broken. 
She fell with a cry of pain and vainly tried to rise. Then 
Gringo rushed around, sniffed the wind for the foe, and 
Faco fired again. The sound and the smoke puff told 
Gringo where the man lay hid. He raged up the cliff, but 
Faco climbed a tree, and Gringo, returning to his mate, 
lifted her head on his arm as [aco fired again; Gringo 
made still another effort to reach him but could not find 
him now, so returned to his ‘‘ Silver-brown.”’ 

Whether it was chance or choice can never be known, 
but when Faco fired once more Gringo Jack was between, 
and the ball struck him. It was the last in Faco’s pouch, 
and the Grizzly, charging as before, found not a trace of the 
toe. He was gone—had swung across a place no Bear 
could cross and soon was a mile away. The big Bear 
limped back to his mate, but she no longer responded to 
his touch. He watched about for a time but no one came. 
The silvery hide was never touched by man, and when 
the semblance of his mate was gone Gringo quit the place. 

The world was full of hunters, traps and guns. He 
turned toward the lower hills where the Sheep grazed, 
where once he had raided Pedro’s flocks, limping along, 
for he now had another flesh-wound. He found the scent 
of the foe that killed his ‘‘ Silver-brown,’’ and would have 
followed, but it ceased at a place where a Horse-track 





joined. Yet he found it again that night, mixed with the 
Sheep smell so familiar once. He followed this, sore and 
Savage. It led him to a settler’s flimsy shack, the house 


of Tampico’s parents, and as the Monarch reached it two 
human beings scrambled out of the rear door. 

‘* My husband,” shrieked the woman, “‘ pray! 
pray to the saints for help!”’ 

‘* Where is my pistol?” cried the husband. 

‘ Trust in the saints,’’ said the frightened woman. 


Let us 
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* LOOKING, WAITING, WATCHING" 


‘* Yes, if I had a cannon, or this was a Cat, but with 
only a pepper-box pistol to meet a Bear mountain it is 
better to trust to a tree,’’ and old Tampico scrambled up 
a pine. 

The Grizzly looked into the shack, then passed to the 
Pig-pen, killed the largest there, for this was a new kind 
of meat, and carrying it off he made his evening meal. 

He came again and again to that Pig-pen. He found 
his food there till his wound was healed. Once he met 
with a spring gun, but it was set too high. Six feet up, 
the Sheep folk judged, would be just right for such a Bear ; 
the charge went over his head and so he passed unharmed 
—a clear proof that he was a devil. He was learning this 
—the human smell in any form is a smell of danger. He 
quit the little valley of the shack, wandering downward 
toward the plains. He passed a house one night, and 
walking up he discovered a hollow thing with a delicious 
smell. It was a ten-gallon keg that had been used for 
sugar, some of which was still in the bottom, and thrusting 
in his huge head the keg-rim bristling 
with nails stuck on his head. He raged 





cattlemen offered bounties, good bounties, growing boun- 
ties—very large bounties at last— but still the Bears kept 
on. Very few were killed, and it became a rude kind of 
jest to call each section of the range, not by the cattle 
brand, but by the Grizzly that was quartered on 

its stock. 

Wonderful tales were told of these various 

Bears of the new breed. The swiftest was 

the Placerville cattle-killer that could 

charge from a thicket thirty yards 

away and certainly catch a Steer 

before it could turn and run, and 

that could even catch ponies in 

the open when they were poor. 

The most cunning of all was 

the Mokelumne Grizzly that 

killed by preference blood- 

ed stock: would pick out 

a Merino Ram, or a white- 

faced Hereford, from 

among fifty grades ; that 

killed a new beef every 

night; that never again 

returned to it or gave the 

chance for traps and 
poisoning. 

The Pegtrack Grizzly 
of Feather River was 
rarely seen by any. He 
was enveloped in mys- 
terious terror. He moved 
and killed by night. Pigs 
were his favorite food, 
and he had also killed a 
number of men. 


a 
But Pedro’s Grizzly 
was the most marvel- 


ous. ‘‘ Hassayampa,’’ as 
the sheepherder was 
dubbed, came one night 
to Kellyan’s hut. 

‘*T tell you he’s still 
dere. He has keel me 
a many tousand Sheep. 
You telled me you keel 
heem ; you haff not. He 
is beeggare as that tree. 
He eat only Sheep— 
much Sheep. I tell you 
he ees Gringo devil—he 
ees devil Bear. I have 
three Cows, two fat, one theen. He catch and keel de fat ; 
de lean run off. He roll een dust — make great dust. Cow 
come for see what make dust ; he catch her an’ keel. My 
fader got bees. De devil Bear he chaw pine; 1 know he 
by hees broke tooth. He gum hees face and nose wit pine 
gum so bees no sting, then eat all bees. He devil all time. 
He get much rotten manzanita and eat till he drunk— 
locoed—then go crazy and keel Sheep just forfun. He 
get beeg Bull by nose and drag like rat for fun. He keel 
Cow, Sheep, an’ keel Faco, too, for fun. He devil. You 
promise me you keel heem ; you never keel.’’ 

This is a condensation of Pedro’s excited account. 

And there was yet one more—the big Bear that owned 
the range from the Stanislaus to the Merced, the ‘‘ Monarch 
of the Range,’’ he had been styled. He was believed — 
yes, known to be —the biggest Bear alive, the most cunning 
creature on four legs. He killed Cows for food and scat- 
tered Sheep or conquered Bulls for pleasure. It was even 
said that the appearance of an unusually big Bull anywhere 








about, clawing at it wildly and roaring in 
it until a charge of shot from the upper 
windows stirred him to such effort that 
the keg was smashed to bits, and his 
blinders removed. 

Thus the idea was slowly borne in on 
him— going near a man-den is sure to 
bring trouble ; thenceforth he found his 
prey in the woods or on the plains. He 
one day found the man-scent that enraged 
him the day he lost his ‘* Silver-brown.’’ 
He took that trail, and passing in silence 
incredible for such bulk he threaded 
chaparral and manzanita on and down 
through tulé beds till the level plain was 
reached. The scent led on, was fresher 
now. Far out were white specks, moving 
things. They meant nothing to Gringo, 
for he had never seen or smelt wild 
Geese ; but the trail he was hunting went 
on. He swiftly followed till the tulé 
ahead rustled gently and the scent was 
body-scent. A ponderous rush, a single 
blow—the Goose-hunt was ended ere 
well begun, and Faco’s Sheep became 
the brother’s heritage. 


XI—THE CATARACT 


UST as fads will for a time sway human 
life, so crazes may run through all 
animals of a given kind. This was the 
year when a beef-eating craze seemed to 
possess every able-bodied Grizzly of the 
Sierras. They had long been known as 
a root-eating, berry-picking, inoffensive 
race when let alone, but now they seemed 
to descend on the cattle range in a body 
and make their diet wholly on flesh. 
One cattle outfit after another was 
attacked and the whole country seemed 
divided up among Bears of incredible 


size, cunning and destructiveness. The MONARCH, 








RUMBLING, SNORTING, TRIUMPHANT, MADE FOR THE HILLS 
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was a guarantee that Monarch would be there for the 
joy of combat with a worthy foe. A destroyer of Cattle, 
Sheep, Pigs and Horses, and yet a creature known only 
by his track. He was never seen, and his nightly raids 
were planned with consummate skill to avoid all kinds 
of snares. 

The cattiemen came together and offered a bounty 
for every Grizzly killed in the range. Bear traps were 
brought in— great iron traps and traps of steel. They 

caught some Bears, Brown and Cinnamon, but the 

cattle-killing went on. Many hunters came to trap for 
bounties. They saw the tracks of the cattle-killers— 
Bears of the largest size, all of them. They set out traps 
of massive steel and iron bars, and at length they caught 
one, the Mokelumne Grizzly, yes—and read in the dust 
how he had come at last and made the fateful step ; 
but steel will break and iron will bend. The great Bear 
trail was there to tell the tale ; for a while he had raged 
and chafed at the hard, black reptile biting into his paw, 
then seeking a boulder he had released his paw by 
smashing the trap to pieces on it, and thenceforth each 
year he grew more cunning, huge and destructive. 
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The bounty on Grizzlies was increased, and Kellyan 
and Bonamy came down from the mountains tempted 
by the offered rewards. They saw the huge tracks ; they 
learned that cattle were not killed in all places at once. 
They studied and hunted. They got at length in the 
dust the full impressions of the feet of the various mon- 
sters in regions wider apart, and they saw that all the 
cattle were killed in the same way —their muzzles torn, 
their necks broken; and last, the marks on the trees 
where the Bears had reared and rubbed, then scored 
them with a broken tusk, the same all through the wide 
range; and Kellyan told them with calm certainty : 
‘* Pedro's Gringo, the Placerville Cattle-killer, the 
Mokelumne Bear, the Pegtrac k Grizzly and the Monarch 
of the Range are one and the same Bear.’ 

The little man from the hills and the big man from the 
plains set about the task of hunting him down with an 
intensity of purpose, which, like a river that is dammed, 
grew more fierce with being balked. 

All manner of traps had failed forhim. Steel traps he 
could smash, no log trap was strong enough to hold 
this furry Elephant ; he would not come to the bait; he 
never fed twice from the same kill. 

Two reckless boys once trailed him to a rocky glen. 
The Horses would not enter; the boys went in afoot, and 
were seen no more alive. The Mexicans held him in 
superstitious terror, beliéving that he could not be 
killed, and he passed another year in the cattle-l ind, 
known and feared now as the ‘‘ Monarch of the R inge, 
killing in the open by night, and retiring by day to his 
fastness in the near hills where horsemen could not 
follow. 

Bonamy was called away ; but all that summer, and 
winter, too, for the Grizzly was no longer denned 
up, Kellyan rode and rode, each time too late or too 
soon to meet the Monarch. He was almost giving up, 
not in despair, but for lack of means, when a_mes- 
sage came from a rich man, a city journalist, offering 
to multiply the reward by ten if, instead of killing the 
Monarch, he would bring him back alive. 
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Kellyan sent for his old partner, and, when word 
came that the previous night three Cows were killed in 
the familiareway near the Bell-dash pasture, they spared 
neither Horse nor man to reach the spot. A ten-hour 
ride by night meant worn-out Horses, but the men 
were iron, and new Horses with scarcely a minute’s 
delay were brought them. Here were the newly- 
killed beeves, there the mighty footprints: both front 
and back had scars where clearly made. No hound 
could have tracked him better than Kellyan did. Five 
miles away near the foot of the hills was an impenetra- 
ble thicket of chaparral. The great tracks went in, did 
not come out, so Bonamy sat sentinel while Kellyan rode 
back with the news. 

There was a scene of stir now at the ranch-house. 
‘*To the corral for the best Horses !’’ was the order. 
Rifles were taken down and cartridge-belts being swung 
when Kellyan called a halt. 

‘ Say, boys, we've, got him safe enough. He won't 
try to leave the chaparral till night. If we shoot him we 
get the cattlemen’s bounty; if we take him alive—an’ it’s 
easy in the open—we get the newspaper bounty, ten 
times as big. Let’s leave all guns behind—lariats are 
enough.’ 

‘* Why not have the guns along to be handy ?”’ 

‘**Cause I know the crowd too well; they couldn’t 
resist the chance to let him have it; so no guns at all. 
It’s ten to one on the lariat.”’ 

Still three of them brought their heavy revolvers. 
Seven gallant riders on seven fine Horses, they rode out 
that day to meet the Monarch of the Range. He was 
still in the thicket, for it was yet morning. They threw 
stones in and shouted to drive him out, without effect, 
till the noon breeze of the plains arose —the down cur- 
rent of air from the hills and the grass, fired in several 
places, sent a rolling sheet of flame and smoke into the 
thicket. ‘There was a crackling louder than the fire, a 
smashing of brush, and from the farther side out hurled 
the Monarch Bear, the Gringo Grizzly Jack. Horsemen 
were all about him now, armed not with guns, but with 
the rawhide snakes whose loops in air spell bonds or 
death. The men were calm, but the Horses were 
snorting and bucking in fear. This way and that the 
Grizzly looked—up at the horsemen, a little bit, 
scarcely up at the Horses; then turning without haste 
he strode across toward the friendly hills. 
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‘* Look out now; Bill! Manuel! It’s up to you.’ 

Oh, noble Horses, nervy men ; oh, grand old Grizaly 
—how I see you now! Cattle-keepers and cattle-killer, 
face to face ! 

Three riders of the range that Horse had never thrown 
were sailing, swooping, like falcons, their lariats swung, 
sang—sang higher—and Monarch, much perplexed, 
but scarcely angered yet, rose to his hindlegs, then from 
his towering height looked down on Horse and man. 
If, as they say, the vanquished’s prowess goes into the 
victor, then surely in that mighty chest, those arms like 


necks of Bulls, was the power of the thousand cattle he 
had downed in fight. 

** Carramba ! what a Bear. 
astray.’’ 

**Sing —sing—sing!’’ the lariats flew —swish— pat ! 
One, two, three, they fell. These were not men to miss. 
Three ropes, three Horses, leaping away to bear on the 
great beast’s neck. But swifter than thought the supple 
paws went up. The ropes were slipped and the spurred 
Cow-ponies ready for the shock went shockless bounding 
— loose ropes trailing after. 

** Hi— Hal! Ho— Lan! head him,” as the Grizzly, 
liking not the unequal fight, made for the hills. But a 
deft Mexican in silver gear sent his hide riata whistling, 
then haunched his Horse as the certain coil sank in the 
Grizzly’s hough, and checked the Monarch with a heavy 
jar. With one great snort of rage he turned; his huge 
jaws crossed the rope, back nearly to his ears it went, 
and he ground it as a Dog might grind a twig, so the 
straining pony bounded free. 

Round and round him now the riders swooped, wait- 
ing their chance. More than once his neck was caught, 
but he slipped the noose as though it were all play. 
Again he was caught by a foot and wrenched, almost 
thrown by the weight of two strong steeds, and now he 
foamed in rage. Memories of olden days, or more likely 
the habit of olden days, came on him — days when he 
learned to strike the yelping pack that dodged his blows. 
He was far from the burnt thicket, but a single bush was 
near, and setting his broad back to that he waited for 
the circling foe. Nearer and nearer they urged the 
frightened steeds, and Monarch watched — waited as of 
old for the Dogs, till they were almost touching each 
other, then he sprang like an avalanche of rock. What 
can elude a Grizzly’s dash? The earth shivered as he 
launched himself, and trembled when he struck. Three 
men, three Horses in each other’s way. The dust was 
thick, they only knew he struck — struck — struck ! 
The Horses never rose. 

‘* Santa Maria,’’ came a cry of death, and hovering 
riders dashed to draw the Bear away. Three Horses 
dead, one man dead, one nearly so, and only one 
escaped. 

Crack! crack! crack !—went the pistols now as the 
Bear went rocking his huge form in rapid charge for the 
friendly hills; and the four riders, urged by Kellyan, 
followed fast. They passed him, wheeled, taced him. 
The pistols had wounded him in many places. 
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‘* Don’t shoot — don’t shoot, but tire him om, the 
hunter urged. 

‘Tire him out? Look at Lisa and Manuel back 
there. How many minutes will it be before the rest are 
down with them?’’ Sothe infuriating pistols popped till 
all their shots were gone, and the Monarch foamed with 
slobbering jaws of rage. 

‘* Keep on— keep cool,”’ cried Kellyan. 

His lariat flew as the cattle-killing paw was lifted for 
an instant. The lasso bound the wrist. Sing! sing! 
went two, and caught him by the neck. A Bull with his 
great clubfoot in a noose is surely caught, but the Grizzly 
raised his supple, handlike, tapering paw and gave one 
jerk that freed it. Now the two on his neck were tight ; 
he could not slip.them. The Horses at the ends— they 
were dragging, choking him ; men were shouting, hov- 
ering, watching for a new chance, when Monarch, firmly 
planting both his paws, braced, bent those mighty 
shoulders, and spite of shortening breath, leaned back 
on those two ropes, as Samson did on the pillars of 
the house of the Philistines, and straining Horses with 
their riders were dragged forward more and more, 
faster; long hoof-grooves were plowed behind; drag- 
ging them, he backed faster and faster still. His eyes 
were starting —his tongue lolling out. 

‘* Keep on! Hold tight!’’ was the cry, till the ropers 
swung together the better to resist, and Monarch, big 
with frenzied hate and power, saw now his turn, and 
sprang forward like a shot. The Horses leaped and 
escaped —almost, but the last was one small inch too 
slow. ‘That awful paw with jags of steel just grazed his 
flank. . How slight it sounds! But what it really means 
is better not writ down. 

The riders slipped their ropes in fear, and the 
Monarch, rumbling, snorting, bounding, trailed them 
to the hills, there to bite them off in peace, while 
the remnant of the gallant crew went sadly muttering 
back. 

Bitter words went round. Kellyan was reviled. 

‘* His fault. Why didn’t we have the guns?’’ 

** We were all in it,’’ was the answer, and more hard 
words, till Kellyan flushed, forgot his calm, and drew a 
pistol hitherto concealed, and the other ‘‘ took it back.’’ 


Pedro was not so far 


XII— THE FOAMING FLOOD 
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HAT is next, Lan?’’ said Lou, as they sat dispir- 

ited by the fire that night. Kellyan was silent 
for a time, then said slowly and earnestly with a gleam 
in his eye: 

‘* Lou, that’s the greatest Bear alive. When I saw 
him set up there like a butte and swat Horses like they 
was flies, I jest loved him. He’s the greatest living 
thing God has turned loose in these yer hills. Before 
to-day I sure w ranted to get him ; now, Lou, I’m a-going 
to get him, an’ get him alive, if it takes all my natural 
days. I think I kin do it alone, but I know I kin do it 
with you,”’ and deep in Kellyan’s eye there glowed a 
little spark of something not yet rightly named. 

They were camped in the hills, being no longer wel- 
come at the ranch ; the ranchers thought their price too 
high. Some even decided that the Monarch being a 
terror to Sheep was not an undesirable neighbor. The 
cattle bounty was withdrawn, but the newspaper bounty 
was not. 

‘* | want you to bring in that Bear,’’ was the brief but 
pregnant message from the rich newsman when he 
heard of the fight with the riders. 

‘* How are you going about it, Lan?”’ 

Every bridge has its rotten plank, every fence its 
flimsy rail, every great one his weakness, and Kellyan, 
as he pondered, knew how mad it was to meet this one 
of brawn with mere brute force. 

‘** Steel traps are no good: he smashes them. Lariats 
won't do, and he knows all about log traps ; but I have 


a scheme. First, we must follow him up and learn his 
range. I reckon that'll take three months.” 

So the two kept on. They took up that Bear trail 
next day. They tound the lariats chewed off—they fol- 
lowed day after day. They learned what they could 
from rancher and sheepherder, and much more was told 
them than they could believe. 

Three months, Lan said, but it took six months to 
carry out his plan; meanwhile Monarch killed and killed. 

In each section of his range they made one or two 
cage or pen traps of bolted logs. At the back end of 
each they put a small grating of heavy steel bars. The 
door was carefully made and fitted into grooves. It was 
of double plank with tar paper between to make it 
surely light-tight. It was sheeted with iron on the 
inside, and when it dropped it went into an iron-bound 
groove in the floor. 

They left these traps open and unset till they were 
grayed, and smelt no more of man. Then the two hunters 
prepared for the final play. They baited all without set- 
ting them—baited them with honey, the lure that Monarch 
never had refused—and when at length they found the 
honey baits were gone they came where he now was 
taking toll and laid the long-planned snare. Every trap 
was set and baited as before with a mass of honey — but 
honey now mixed with a potent sleeping draught. 


XUI— LANDLOCKED 


Bay 3S night the great Bear left his lair, one of his many 
lairs, and, cured of all his wounds, rejoicing in the 
fullness ‘of his mighty strength, he strode toward the 
plains. His nose, ever alert, reported — Sheep, a Deer, 
a Grouse ; Men—more Sheep, some Cows and some 
Calves ; a Bull—a fighting Bull—and Monarch wheeled 
in big, rude, Bearish joy at the coming battle brunt; but 
as he hugely hulked trom hill to hill a different message 
came, so soft and low, so different from the smell of 
beefish brutes, one might well wonder he could sense it, 
but like a tiny ringing bell while thunder booms it came, 
and Monarch wheeled at once. Oh, it cast a potent 
spell : it stood for something very near to ecstasy with 
him, and down the hill and through the pines he went, on 
and on and faster yet, abandoned to itssorcery. Here to 
its home he traced it, a long, low cavern. He had seen 
such many times before—had been held in them more 
than once — but had learned to spurn them. For weeks 
he had been robbing them of their treasures, and its odor, 
like a calling voice, was still his guide. Into the cavern 
he passed and it reeked with the smell of joy. There 
was the luscious mass, and Monarch, with all caution 
lulled now, licked and licked, then seized to tear the bag 
for more, when down went the door witha low ‘‘ bang !”’ 
The Monarch started, but all was still and there was no 
smell of danger. He had forced such doors before. 
His palate craved the honey still, and he licked and 
licked, greedily at first, then calmly, then slowly, then 
drowsily —then at last stopped. His eyes were closing, 
he sank slowly down on the earth and slept a heavy 
sleep 

Calm but white-faced were they —the men— when in 
the dawn they came. There were the huge scarred 
tracks inleading ; there was the door down ; there dimly 
they could see a mass of fur that filled the pen, that 
heaved in deepest sleep 

Strong ropes, strong chains and bands of steel were 
at hand, with chloroform, lest he should revive too soon. 
Through holes in the roof with infinite toil they chained 
him, bound him—his paws to his neck, his neck and 
breast and hindlegs toa bolted beam. Then raising the 
door they dragged him out, not with Horses—none 
would go near— but with a windlass to a tree, and fear- 
ing the sleep of death they let him now revive. 
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Chained and double chained, frenzied, foaming and 
impotent— what words can tell the state of the fallen 
Monarch? They put him ona sled, and six Horses with 
a long chain drew it by stages to the plain, to the rail- 
way. They fed him enough to save his life. A great 
steam derrick lifted Bear and beam and chain on toa 
flat-car, a tarpaulin was spread above his helpless form ; 
the engine puffed, pulled out ; and the Grizzly King was 
gone from his ancient hills. 

So they brought him to the great city, the Monarch 
born, in chains. They put him in a cage, not merely 
strong enough for a Lion, but thrice as strong, and once 
a rope gave way as the huge one strained his bonds. 
‘* He is loose,”’ went the cry, and an army of onlookers 
and keepers fled ; only the small man with the calm eye, 
and the big man of the hills, were staunch, so the 
Monarch was still held. 

Free in the cage he swung round, looked this way and 
that, then heaved his powers against the triple angling 
steel and wrenched the cage, so not a part of it was 
square. In time he clearly would break out. They 
dragged the prison to another that an Elephant could 
not break down, but it stood on the ground, and in an 
hour the great beast had a cavern into the earth, was 
sinking out of sight, till a stream of water sent after him 
filled the hole and forced him again to view. They 
moved him to a new cage made for him since he came 
—a hard rock floor, great bars of nearly two-inch steel 
that reached up nine feet and then projected in for five. 
The Monarch wheeled once around, then rearing, raised 
his ponderous bulk, wrenched those bars, unbreakable, 
and bent and turned them in their sockets with one 
heave till the five-foot spears were pointed out, and 
then sprang toclimb. Nothing but spikes and blazing 
brands in a dozen ruthless hands could hold him back. 
The keepers watched him night and day till a stronger 
cage was made, impregnable, with steel above, about, 
and rocks below. 

The Untamed One passed swiftly around, tried every 
bar, examined every corner, sought for a crack in the 
rocky floor, and found at last a place w here was a Six- 
inch timber beam, the only piece of wood in its frame. 
It was sheathed in iron, but exposed for an inch its 
whole length. One claw could reach the wood, and 
here he lay on his side and raked —raked all day, till a 
great pile of shavings was lying by it and the beam 

sawn in two; but the cross-bolts remained, and when 
Monarch put his vast shoulder to the place it yielded not 
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“EIGHT LITTLE DUTCH BOYS MARCHED INTO THE SHOP OF SHOREVILLE’S MOST CELEBRATED BARBER" 


THE FOURTH OF THE SUCCESSFUL “DUTCHTOWN” STORIES 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE IN “DUTCHTOWN”" FROM “ DUTCHTOWN” MODELS, BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH 


HE fashion in hair-cutting among the Shore- 
ville youths was very rigid, and if you did 
not follow this fashion you were either 
very poor or else you were a Dutchman. 
Better be poor than a Dutchman. Some 
of the American boys with economical 
fathers were so fortunate as to have 
mothers who, with the aid of just the right 
size yellow bowl, could make a very fair 
imitation of a real, true barber’s hair-cut ; 
but no Dutch housewife of Vonstradam ever attained to 
this distinction. 

‘* Hi, Dutchy, Dutchy, Dutchy! Git onto the hair-cut !”’ 
the American youths would cry whenever the little Dutch 
boys were passing through the schoolyard; while, on 
the other side of the fence, the Shoreville girls would be 
scornfully eying the pink strings intertwined through the 
larded braids of the Dutch lasses. Then again from both 
sides of the fence would come the cry: ‘‘ Dutchy! Your 
mother poked your head into the stroopfat this morning !’’ 

Stroopfat is a mixture of lard and molasses with which 
they butter bread in Vonstradam. 

To every one of these taunts the Dutch youngsters 
would have but one reply which they professed to believe 
equal to all occasions. They would swing their dinner- 

ails or their empty, hard little fists and call out: ‘‘I 
in speak in two langwidges and you can’t !—— Yahn- 
yahn-yahn-yahn-yahn!’’ And out would go the Dutch 
tongues to prove they had two languages at their tips. 

‘* Ho-ho-ho-ho!”’ the Shoreville urchins would rejoin 
derisively : ‘‘ Spraken-ze Deutch, already yit?”’ 

There were many times when the little Dutch boys 
would wish that they were grown men so that they might 
vote for a separate school building in Vonstradam —times 
when all through the school hours they and their sisters 
would long for the sound of the dismissal bell, the signal 














“THE YOUNG LADY 
HAD AN AMAZING 
WAY OF HUGGING 
A CHAP" 











for them to march sedately down the steps, race like mad 
across the back yard, out of the gate, through the woods 
and over the brook into Vonstradam. 

No teacher ever sympathized with them, no teacher 
ever tried to understand them, except that young girl with 
the golden hair who used to come into the school to sub- 
Stitute occasionally, Miss Priscilla Green. She was a 
familiar figure in the orderly lanes of Vonstradam and the 
Dutch youngsters loved her. Sometimes, at recess, she 
would go so far as to take one of the little Dutch boys on 
her knee, and, pressing her pink cheek against his maligned 
little head of hair, would tell him wonderful stories about 
boats, and bears, and things; while the less favored 
youngsters of both Shoreville and Vonstradam would 
stand in a silent circle and listen with their ears and their 
mouths and their eyes wide open. 

‘Did my Priscilly teach school to-day?” old Billy 
Blom would ask of his grandchildren at the close of every 
school day ; and whensoever they would grin and answer, 


By Louise Forsslund, Author of ‘The Story of Sarah,” “The Ship of Dreams," etc. 


‘* You bet, Gran’pop!’’ the old Dutchman would smile 
from earring to earring, and, tapping his pipe against the 
palm of his hand, he would nod his head and grunt con- 
tentedly : ‘‘ Ya-ya, yes-yes, oom-oom !”’ 

Then, after some moments of silent meditation, he 
would inquire of such youth as still lingered beside him : 

‘* Then what did you learn to- 
day, eh?’”’ 

Little Garrett Blom was a clever 





‘* Who vas dis roundt-headt feller, anyvay ?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Billy, who read the daily paper but scorned an ex- 
cessive knowledge of history. ‘‘ He vasa vain man yit to 
carry his parper to var mid him; andt vanity, he makes 
von-half de trouble in dis vorld. Ya-ya-ya, andt mooch 
unhappiness. I says to Garrett when I found oudt vhadt 





youngster: he would never tell 
what he had learned until Grand- 
ma Billy had given him a cooky ; 
and Grandma always thought 
any information about Priscilla 
worth the price of the largest, 
fattest cooky in the pot. Garrett 
was very reticent to-day even 
after he had gobbled up every 
crumb of the cooky, but, finally, 
sitting in Grandpa’s big chair in 
the corner, with Grandpa him- 
self standing in his stocking feet 
above him, and Grandma Billy 
knitting, with sharp clicks of her 
needles, another pair of socks for 
Grandpa, the child ventured this 
information : 

‘*T learned that once upon a 
time there was a man—a soldier 
man—in the old country ——”’ 
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Billy stood on his tiptoes: 
‘* In Holland?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘*No—no, sir! In England.’’ 

‘* What makes you rub your 
hands over your hair all the 
time?’’ demanded Mrs. Billy, 
peering down upon the little boy’s 
long, shining blond hair. The 
child continued to stroke his hair, 
and the frown on his forehead 
and the pout of his lips grew 


deeper. 
‘* This man, his name was 
Oliver —— and he was a soldier 


and he licked everybody !”’ 

‘* Ya-ya!”’ said Billy, swaying 
back and forth with delight. 

The little boy paid no atten- 
tion, but blurted out in hoarse 
tones, his voice half choked by 
sobs: ‘‘ And he was a round- 
head !’’ 

In another moment Garrett’s 
arms were around his grand- 












‘HE WOULD NOD HIS 
HEAD AND GRUNT 
CONTENTEDLY: 

“YA-YA, YES-YES, 

©OM-OOMI'"’ 








mother’s knees and he was cry- 
ing loud and fast. 

** Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Billy: 
‘* There, now, you made me drop a stitch.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you think ?”’ Billy demanded of his pipe. 
‘* That boy, he cries because that soldier man, he was a 
*‘ roundt-headt.’ What’s the matter with you, Garrett?” 

Mrs. Billy, murmuring soothing, senseless words, took 
the little boy in her lap, and, gathering him close in her 
arms, laid his cheek against her bosom. His hair shone 
yellow and sleek against her black and white calico gown, 
and over the hair the child stretched out the five grimy 
little fingers of one hand. 

‘* There, there, now!’’ said Mrs. Billy, sure that those 
words were non-committal. 

‘*A ‘ roundt-headt,’’’ muttered Billy, not attempting to 
hide his perplexity. ‘‘ I used to know about that roundt- 
headt feller, but I forget everything nowadays. He must 
have been a pumpkin-headt. I'll ask Priscilly.”’ 
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Garrett heard this even through his sobs and the 
youngster straightened himself indignantly in his grand- 
mother’s lap. 

‘* He wasn’t no pumpkin-head. He was a soldier and 
he took his barber with him everywhere and he licked 
everybody, and I want ten cents for a hair-cut !”’ 

Then back went the oily little head on Mrs. Billy's 
bosom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy told Priscilla all about it the next 
time she came to Vonstradam, and Priscilla had much ado 
to understand what the old folks were talking about. 


vas de trouble, I says: ‘ Now, Garrett, ten cents vas ten 
dimes a dollar backwards, andt ten cents to git your hair 
cut vas awiully. It vas dreadfully, vhen your mudher, 
she can do him for noddings.’ 

‘** Tis it, eh?’ says Garrett. Oh, he vas in a temper 
den, dhot youngun! Den I tell him how ve liff vhen ve 
coom here andt his fahder vas no born yit. Ve liff ina 
hole in de groundt mid de calf insidet andt de pig 
a-peekin’ in de vindow in de roof alreadty. Nobody 
makes fun off’n Dutchmans now but childtrens andt fools. 
Den eferybody makes fun off’n Dutchmans. Dey madet 
fun of Dutchmans from dere headts to dere feets.’’ 

‘* Ya!’ shortly grunted Billy: ‘‘ from dere shoes oop. 
Nobody vould puy clams off’n us. Ve coom up to 
Shoreville andt de’ folks, dey run oudt into de street to 
look at us. De first dime I peddle clams in de papby- 
carriage — dhot vas de vheel-barrer, Priscilly — de childtren, 
dey run after me andt throw stones.” 

** Oh, it vas awfully! It vas dreadfully !’’ added Mrs. 


Billy. ‘‘ He coom home mit a black andt pink eye, ya-ya. 
Andt I dought he’s been drunk alreadty.”’ 
oes 


Here they both laughed, and Priscilla, although she 
bore the signs of some inward trouble to-day, laughed also. 
‘* | think we have the most extraordinary children now- 
adays,’’ remarked Priscilla after a while. ‘‘ There are no 
children any more. Now, do you know, every girl in 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61) 
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A FEW DAYS IN NEW YORK 





HERE is absolutely no use in a man’s going 
to New York nowadays unless he has a 
pocketful of money and is willing to be 
systematically robbed at every turn,’’ 
said a friend to me not long ago. 

‘* Getting pessimistic?’’ I answered 
with a smile. 

‘* No, not at all,’ he answered. ‘‘ Think about it.’’ 

The next day I had to go to New York. 





TOOK a Pennsylvania Railroad ‘‘ hansom”’ to a hotel 
adjacent to Madison Square. 

** How much ?’’ I asked, as I alighted. 

‘* Eighty-five cents,’’ said the driver. 

I took out the schedule of fares which I had borrowed 
from the inside of the ‘‘ hansom.”’ 

‘* Twenty-five cents for the fare,’’ I read off; ‘* ten 
cents for a valise carried on top.”’ 

I gave the driver thirty-five cents. 


‘* 1 WOULD like an ‘ Evening Post,’ ’’ I said to the news- 
boy of the hotel, and I gave him a dime. 
‘* Thank you, sir,’’ he said. 
‘* My change?” I asked, as I read ‘‘ Three cents’’ on 
the paper. 
‘* Ten cents in the hotel,’’ replied the boy. 
I called the chief clerk, and got back seven cents. 


ORDERED, and ate, a light dinner costing $1.40, and 

gave the waiter fifteen cents as a fee. He looked at 
the two pieces of money contemptuously and muttered 
to another waiter standing by, ‘‘ That fellow’ll get rich 
quick.” 

I called the manager and said : 

‘* This waiter here has just brought me $1.40 worth of 
food that did not belong to him and which he is paid to 
serve me. I gave him ten per cent. of the bill as a fee : 
the most I can get for my money is six percent. He not 
only accepted that fee contemptuously but chose to 
insult me.” 

I left. So did the waiter. 


CALLED a cab to go to an uptown theatre, twelve 
blocks away. 
‘* Two dollars,’’ said ‘‘ cabby’’ when we reached the 
theatre. 
I called a policeman, told him whence I had driven, 
and asked him how much I should give the driver. 
‘* One dollar,’’ he said. 


WENT into a Broadway florist’s shop and asked him 
how much for a bunch of one hundred violets. 

‘* Fight dollars,’’ he said. 

I told him to fix it up, and then asked to see the pro- 
prietor. 

The proprietor came and verified his salesman’s price. 

I explained to him that I knew from whom he got his 
violets and how much he paid for them: $2.00 for the 
hundred. largued I would allow him §1.00 as his profit, 
and $1.00 for his rent, the box in which he put them, 
which cost him ten cents, and the ribbon with which he 
tied the flowers, which cost him about five cents. Four 
dollars would represent a profit to him of 150 per cent. 

‘* Take them,’’ he said. ‘‘ You're in the business, I 
guess.’’ 

I paid him $4.00. 


" OT a seat left,’’ said the man in the box-office of 
the theatre, ‘‘ except what you can get from the 
speculators outside.”’ 
I called for the manager. 
Within three minutes I had two seats directly on the 
centre aisle, eight rows from the stage—the choicest 
seats in the auditorium. 


DROVE back to the hotel again in a cab. 
‘* Two dollars and fifty cents,’’ said my ‘‘ cabby ”’ 
this time. 
I called a policeman once more, and again ‘‘ com- 
promised ”’ on the correct fare of $1.00. 


ape next day a friend asked me to lunch with him in 
what is known as a very ‘‘ swell’’ restaurant. 

I ordered a bowl of milk and crackers : I wanted to see 
what would happen. 

It happened! It took the combined efforts of two 
waiters and the head-waiter to get my simple order 
straight, and then all three stood in a row full of interest 
to see what I was going to do with such a strange 
order! So far back is the childhood of the average 
New York waiter ! 

When the ‘* check ’’ came my simple order cost sixty 
cents. 

I called the manager and asked him to point out on 
the bill-of-fare how the price was arrived at. He studied 
and then figured out that I had had the equivalent of a 
pint of milk, and my crackers numbered exactly eight ! 


By Edward Bok 


‘* Change that check to twenty cents,’’ he said. 

I begged my friend to allow me to pay the check: I 
had a special reason. 

I did so and gave the waiter ten cents as a fee. 

He looked at the dime, flipped the coin in the air and 
put it into his pocket without a word of thanks. 

I asked him to let me see the coin fora moment. He 
did so. | put it in my pocket and strode out. 

I can still see the look on that waiter’s face. It was 
a study in expression ! 


WENT into an ‘‘ antique’’ (!) shop, and saw an old 
Dutch plate. 

‘* Seventy-five dollars,’’ said the smiling salesgirl. 

‘* And this Delft shoe?’ I asked. 

‘* Ten dollars.’’ 

‘* Real Delft, I suppose ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, yes, sir,’’ she replied. 

‘* From Delft in Holland ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir; we imported it direct from there.’’ 

I asked to see the proprietor. He verified all his 
salesgirl had said. Then I spoke Dutch to him. 

‘* Is this shoe from Delft?’’ I asked. 

It had, of course, never seen Delft or Holland. It 
was like so much of our so-called Delft—made in 
Germany. 

And the $75.00 plate was offered me for $3.00! 


FEW days afterward I was again in New York, and 
sauntered into another ‘‘ antique’’ (!) store — 
‘* shops ”’ they call them. 

‘* Fine piece of mahogany, that,’’ I said toa salesman, 
pointing to an inlaid ‘‘ dresser.’’ 

‘Yes, sir; it ought to be. That's a real piece of 
Chippendale. You have good taste, sir, for you've 
picked out the choicest piece we have in the place— 
the very choicest.”’ 

I smiled. To him I had swallowed the bait whole, 
hook and all. 

‘* The inlaid work by Chippendale, too?’’ I ventured 
to inquire. 

‘* Yes, sir; this inlaying was done by Thomas 
Chippendale himself — by his own hand, in fact. We 
have absolute proof of that fact.”’ 

‘* Have you?’’ I said; ‘* what proof ?’”’ 

‘*T will bring it to you,’’ and I read a letter from an 
English dealer in furniture ! 

** Convincing, is it not?’’ he asked. 

** Not as convincing as this,’’ I said, as I handed him 
acopy of the English standard authority on Chippendale, 
and he read that, although the model of every known 
piece of Chippendale furniture had been looked into and 
examined, ‘‘ not a single instance could be found, or has 
ever come to light, where Chippendale used either inlay 
or marquetry.”’ 

The expression on the man’s face was another study 
that I shall always remember. 


WAS walking along Fourth Avenue with a friend when 

he pointed to a pair of andirons in a shop window 
and told me he had sold them to the proprietor a few 
days before for $5.00. ‘‘ I wonder what he is asking 
for them,’’ he added. 

‘* Suppose I find out,’’ I said, and I went in while my 
friend remained outside. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the man; ‘‘ they are fine andirons. 
Brought them back with me a week ago. Just unpacked 
them this morning and put them in the window a few 
hours ago.”’ 

‘** Indeed,”’ I said ; ‘‘ where are they from ?”’ 

‘* Holland. Picked them up myself in an old house 
in Amsterdam. They’re over a hundred years old. 
The family didn’t want to part with them, but, finally, I 
persuaded them — persuaded, you know,” he said with 
a grin. ‘‘ They cost me $40.00 with the duty, and I'll 
let you have them for that, just to make a sale.”’ 

I assured him I would not feel comfortable taking the 
andirons without some profit to him ! 

He showed me out to the door, and as he saw my 
friend join me outside a peculiar look came over the 
face of the ‘‘ antique ’’ man. 


N THE window of a ‘‘ print’’ shop I sawa reproduction 
of a figure-drawing which had been published some 

months since in this magazine. I was curious to find out 
the extent of the sale of such copies. 

‘*That’s a fine picture in the window,’’ I said. 
‘* How much?” 

‘** Ten dollars,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Isn’t that rather high?’’ I ventured. 

‘* Not for the original drawing,” replied the sleek clerk. 

Heshowed ittome. Ofcourse, it was not the original : 
simply a copy cleverly worked up in the colors of the 
original drawing. 

‘** | thought it was a copy,’’ I mildly suggested. 

‘© Qh, no, sir; that’s the original drawing that was 
published in THe Lapres’ Home JourNat, from which 


all those that you see in the other shops are copied,"’ 
said my truth-telling clerk. 

I took out my card and handed it to him: ‘‘ Send it 
to that address, please,’’ I said. 

He read the card, and the change that took place in 
his face would have delighted a character artist. 

‘* That’s one on me,’’ he said glibly, taking the coin- 
cidence of his customer as a joke. 

But the final result of his ‘‘ joke’’ did not strike him 
in the same jocose vein. 


| TREATED myself to a hair-cut and shampoo. 
When the ‘‘ artist’’ had finished his work I handed 
him a dollar. 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ he said, and ventured no change. 

‘* My change?” I asked. 

‘*Change?’’ he queried in superb astonishment. 
** You gave me a dollar, sir. Fifty cents for a hair-cut ; 
the same for a shampoo.”’ 

I happened to know this ‘‘ tonsorial parlor.’’ For 
answer I stepped across to the opposite side and pulled 
up a steamship ‘‘ hanger,’’ revealing a sign: ‘‘ Hair-cut, 
35 cents ; Shampoo, 25 cents.’’ 

I received forty cents change. 


** LTOW much to Wall Street and back ?’’ I asked of an 
automobile driver. 

‘* To Wall Street? Four dollars,’’ was the answer. 

It seemed reasonable from Fortieth Street. 

He took me to Wall Street and back, and I gave him 
$4.00. 

‘* Four dollars more, sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘* You said $4.00,’’ I replied. 

‘* To Wall Street, yes ; but I didn’t say back, too, for 
that price.’”’ 

Clever man! I called the hotel proprietor. 

‘* How much have you given him?’’ he asked me. 

‘** Four dollars,’’ I replied. 

‘* Give this gentleman $1.00 back, or I'll report you.’’ 


’ 


WENT into a large hotel for luncheon. 

‘* Not a table now, sir,”’ said the head-waiter, with a 
look and a smile that one gets to know and understand 
in New York. 

‘* Those are all engaged,’’ he said, as I pointed to 
some six tables with the chairs tilted forward. 

‘* Definitely engaged ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Absolutely,’’ he replied. 

Then our hands happened to meet. ‘‘ Which one of 
those tables would you like, sir?’’ was almost immedi- 
ately forthcoming ! 

And I got the table I wanted. But it cost me more to 
get an empty table and the privilege of sitting at it than 
the luncheon itself cost ! 


WANTED two trunks to go across the city from the 
Grand Central Depot to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ferry at the foot of West Twenty-third Street. 

‘* Don’t you bother, sir; I’ll attend to it,’’ said an 
obliging Grand Central ‘‘ porter.’’ 

He did. 

‘* How much ?”’ I asked. 

“* Here are your checks,’’ he said. ‘‘ I had great trou- 
ble in getting the trunks out and finding a wagon to take 
them.’’ (He had consumed just five minutes.) ‘‘ One 
dollar and fifty cents for all, please.’’ 

I went into the express booth and explained what 
had been done for me. 

‘* Fifty cents,’’ said the attendant. 


"s How much to the Twenty-third Street ferry?’’ I 
asked of a hackman. 

‘* Two dollars and fifty cents, and I'll get you there in 
fifteen minutes,’’ was the reply. 

‘*One moment,’’ I said, and I called the carriage 
attendant. 

‘* One dollar and twenty-five cents,’’ he said. 

But we did not get there in fifteen minutes. The horse 
walked ! 


S I STEPPED out of the carriage a gray-liveried porter 
took our two ‘‘ grips’’ and carried them on the boat. 

I gave him ten cents. 

‘* Thank you very much, sir,’’ he said, lifting his cap. 

I was surprised, and called him back. 

** Just let me have what I gave you,”’ I said. 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ he returned politely, as he handed 
me the dime. 

Then I gave him a quarter. 

It was worth it: to find one man in New York honest 
enough to be satisfied with a small fee and to thank you 
for it politely. 


* WAS all very interesting — very amusing. 
But does it all tend to make visits to New York 
pleasant — to lead one to go there oftener than need be? 
And I don’t think I look ‘‘ from the country,”’ either. 
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A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO BEAUTIFYING OUR HOMES AND TOWNS 
Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American League for Civic Improvement 


“Accuse not Nature—she hath done her part; do thou but thine.""—JOHN MILTON 


NE of the many good women who have expressed 
sympathy with the aim of this department, 
and undertaken to do work in consequence 
of its suggestions, writes me: ‘‘ The only 
thing it takes to make a clean housekeeper 
is to hate dirt.’’ Of course she is right, as 
we all know, and I do not think any one will 
gainsay my paraphrase of her epigram when 
I say that the only thing required to accom- 
plish Beautiful America is to hate ugliness. 

We Americans act very promptly on our likes and dislikes, 

and if we can get enough people to really hate the civic 

ugliness, the home sordidness, the public disregard of 
beauty, we will soon be improving rapidly. 

All over the United States there are good people who 
have acted upon this most Christian hate of ugliness, and 
have thus introduced the leaven of beauty. I want to tell 
of others who have done good work, from time to time, 
because such telling is most encouraging and stimulating. 
Therefore I shall be thankful if correspondents will send 
me brief letters giving exact details of improved conditions 
that have been brought about by either personal or united 
effort. Particularly I shall be glad to hear of actual work 
accomplished by the Beautiful America Clubs that have 
already been formed in many localities. 

I may suggest, as one of the easiest and earliest items of 
work that the Beautiful America Clubs can start, the intro- 
duction of waste-paper boxes along streets and highways, 
and the creation of a sentiment that will clear the public 
ways of any sort of rubbish. In the city of my home the 
Civic Club undertook this reform. Not only were suitable 
galvanized iron receptacles erected in public places, but the 
newspapers were enthused to stir up the people; and even 
better, a campaign of education was inaugurated in the 
public schools. It was a distinct surprise to me,! one 
day, to be told by my own small boy, as I was heedlessly 
throwing a paper bag from a connecting street-viaduct : 
‘“ Papa, you mustn’t do that—that Civic Club lady told us 
it was wrong to throw scraps of paper on the street !’’ 


os 


ANOTHER correspondent tells of an achievement for the 
public good in the metropolis as follows : ‘‘ What can 
be done in the way of improving squalid and unseemly 
places is illustrated in the transformation of McDougal 
Alley in New York. For many years this alley was given 
over on the one side to the stables of the residents of 
Washington Square, and on the other to the rear of the 
abodes of the poorer class of residents on Eighth Street, 
many of which had been allowed to run down and become 
almost nuisances. The alley is said to have been generally 
of a disreputable character. Now it is not only one of the 
cleanest places in New York, but it has been made over into 
a sightly street and is frequented by some of the best peo- 
ple; indeed, it may almost be called a show place. This 
work of transformation has been wrought out by the sculp- 
tors, like H. K. Bush-Brown, who have made it their 
headquarters. Old stables have been made over into com- 
modious studios and the street has been made not only clean 
and wholesome, but really artistic in its way.’’ Please note 
that this work was started by one person —always the way! 

Here is another accomplishment, this time reported 
from Ohio, where ‘‘ a flower-loving citizen of Cleveland 








MAKING THE OUTSIDE OF A WINDOW BLOOM 


organized a club for the ornamentation of the home. Out 
of this small beginning has grown the Cleveland Home 
Gardening Association, otherwise known as the flower 
crusade. Children are enlisted in the movement, which is 
under the management of the association. This organiza- 
tion distributes seeds among school-children, examines the 
gardens exhibited in competition, and distributes the prizes, 
a number of which are offered. The seeds went tu 20,000 
homes last year. Not only are homes beautified by these 
flowers, but schoolyards as well. Last year the children 
planted in all 170,000 packages of seeds. The results are so 
evident that even the casual observer notes the change.”’ 
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““ SHALL YOUR LITTLE ONES PLUCK FLOWERS OR RATTLE 
TIN CANS IN YOUR BACK YARDS?” 


Equivalent work was started, with splendid results, in 
Rochester, New York, by one good woman a few years 
since. Over 15,000 school-children planted flower seeds, 
and what is far more important, they had their impression- 
able minds turned toward the value of beauty and toward 
the necessity for individual effort. 

In St. Louis, the city of the World's Fair of 1904, some 
marvelously good work has been done; and this, too, 
started in the God-inspired brain of one good woman. 
She makes light of it, and won’t write or talk much ; but 
when it is known that through her single effort the strong- 
est improvement league in the country has come into active 
life, and that actually the slum women have been organized 
into a club of their own, there is just ground for en- 
thusiasm and encouragement. Nor is this all, by any 
means; the whole city was committed, last fall, for a 
three-days clean-up effort, and the school-children have 
been organized. 

In Kansas City, I am told, a hotelkeeper has offered to 
provide a Thanksgiving dinner for any boy who will, before 
April 15, plant a tree in the city, and take care of it all 
summer. I hope he will have the greatest Thanksgiving 
crowd of his life, and that other public-spirited citizens will 
do as well by their towns. 

But I want to show smaller things that have been done, 
as well, and the pictures on this page will doit. See the 
two window arrangements—one inside, in its full glory 
during March and April of last year; the other outside, 
giving a silent message of bloom and beauty to every 
passer-by in the later months of thesummer. I admire the 
unselfishness of both. Clearly the woman who carefully 
arranged her petted winter-grown plants, so as to show 
best through the window from outside, wants the passer-by 
to enjoy them with her. And the doctor is providing 
mental healing for all who pass in his window-box, 
luxuriant with nasturtiums, geraniums and periwinkles. 


In neither case is there much expense incurred—the 
largest expenditure is of love forthe beautiful things of earth. 

I continue also the series of contrasts, desiring to empha- 
size strongly the importance of individual work. The 
back yard with the dog kennel, shown in one of the pictures 
at the top of this page, is not the worst by any means, for, 
as will be observed, there has been in the past an effort 
at improvement, evidenced by the remains of the border 
and by the empty plant tubs. Neglect has taken hold ; 
can the children who must play here have a proper chance 
for the best development ? 

The other picture shows a far better back yard, though 
not a model. The full border, the boxes of plants, the 
grass, the aloe or ‘‘ century plant,’’ all show an awakened 
condition, needing only guidance to bring results equal to 
the very best. If the woman who has this back yard gets 
into a Beautiful America Club she will, through consulta- 
tion, be encouraged to do the better things. 

The central picture ought to stir many mothers’ hearts. 
The dooryard has been adorned with hardy plants, and the 
clematis is in bloom, to the obvious delight of the dear little 
girl. Decide, you American mothers, for yourselves : Shall 
your little ones pluck flowers or rattle tin cans in your back 
yards? Shall they know best the odor of roses or of garb- 
age? God has provided a disposition of playfulness and 
a content with surroundings for the growth of children 
—you must settle as to whether or not the play shall be 
amid conditions of unwholesomeness and ugliness, and 
whether the boys and girls shall be content with an environ- 
ment that the red children of the aborigines would have 
turned from in disgust! It isn’t a matter of expense so 
much as a matter of intentions. The young citizens, the 
voters and the housewives of a few years hence are yours 
to mould for dirt and disorder in things public, or for 
higher ideals and a Beautiful America. 


~- 


WANT my readers to remember that aid is theirs for the 

asking, in the two Beautiful America leaflets: No. 1, 
‘* How to Form a Beautiful America Club’’; No. 2, 
‘* How to Plant the Home Grounds.’’ One two-cent 
stamp for each is all that is needed. 

And please remember the prize offer mentioned in 
February. The prize plans are being perfected, but the work 
of improvement may begin at once, and the photographs 
of ‘‘ before’ conditions be taken even now in most 
parts of the country. If you are going to improve even the 
smallest bit of a back yard, or a front yard, or an unsightly 
bit of a lot or any kind of a space, be sure to take a photo- 
graph of it now as it looks before you touch it : then another 
photograph of it after you get it into bloom. For such, 
that is, ‘‘ before’’ and ‘‘ after,’’ we shall announce very soon 
some liberal money prizes. Let those who are moved to 
try remember that the improvement is not for them alone, 
but that it inevitably influences many others. 

A great Civic Week —even greater than that of 1903 —is 
being planned for the Chautauqua (New York) Assembly, 
at which it is hoped to have at least ten thousand people 
join in the effort for a Beautiful America. All the strong 
organizations, including the American League for Civic 
Improvement, the National Municipal League, and the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association, will join 
forces in this ‘‘ experience meeting.”’ 





AN INSIDE WINDOW-B8OX IN ITS FULL GLORY 
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A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’ etc 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of ‘‘ The New York Sun.”’ 
Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 


With Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Robert Gordon Butler. 
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** Parsilal ’’ Outside of New York 
Will ‘* Parsifal ” be given next season in the larger 
cities outside of New York ?—n. w. 


@ Mr. Conried states without reservation that 
** Parsifal ” will not be given outside of New York 
this season, but he is not ready to commit himself 
as to next year. It can be predicted, however, 
almost with certainty, that the work will not be per- 
formed anywhere but in New York next season, for 
the excellent reason that there is not a stage in the 
country, except that of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, properly equipped for the management of the 
scenic effects, unless it be in some theatre too small 
to accommodate either the scenery or audiences of a 
size sufficient to make the production profitable. It 
is hardly likely that any manager would undertake 
to rebuild his stage for the few performances of 
** Parsifal’’ which could be given in any one city. 
New York may be the American Baireuth for several 
seasons. eae. 


The Home Life of the Actor 
Among the modern actors and actresses of the 
really first rank, is not happy domesticity the rule 
rather than the exception ?— SEVER. 


@ Yes. In spite of the fact that the migratory 
existence of the actor tends to break up home ties, 
and also in spite of the fact that the ‘‘ artistic 
temperament ”’ is often trying to live with, most of 
the chief figures on the English-speaking stage at 
this time seem to be happily mated. B. M. 


Only 18% of Families Have Servants 
Can it be possible that only eighteen per cent. of 
all the families in America have one or more serv- 
ants, and that eighty-two per cent. have no servants 
at all ?— HOUSEKEEPER. 


© With 16,239,797 families in the United States, 
and 5,691,746 persons engaged in domestic and 
personal service, it would seem at first that about 
one-third of the families kept at least one servant. 
But when it is considered that many families keep 
more than one, and that many of the men in the 
more than five millions are laborers and not serv- 
ants, the estimate that only about eighteen per cent. 
of the families keep even a single servant appears 
to be about correct. R. G. B. 


Terms Major and Minor 

Please give me a simple explanation of the 
terms ‘‘ major’’ and ‘‘minor’’ in music. — MUSIC 
TEACHER. 
¢ There is no ‘‘ simple’’ explanation, if by the word 
‘simple ’’ you mean untechnical. The terms major 
and minor are purely technical terms and cannot be 
converted into popular parlance. ‘The term major 
is applied to the ordinary diatonic scale which has 
semi-tones between the third and fourth and the 
seventh and eighth notes. Play eight white notes 
in succession on a piano, beginning with C,and you 
will get the scale of C major. The semi-tones are 
between E and F and between Band C. To form 
the minor scale lower the third and sixth notes a 
semi-tone. Beginning again with C, play C, D, E 
flat, F,G, A flat, B,C. This is the scale of C 
minor. Thechord of C major is formed of C, E and 
G. That of C minor has E flat instead of E. The 
ear will at once detect the difference in the two 
scales. The minor is plaintive and melancholy as 
compared with the cheerful major. Minor har- 
monies are generally employed for melancholy or 
tragic music, though it is not impossible to write 
plaintive melodies in the major mode. The method 
of forming major and minor scales above given 
is that used in all keys. W.J. H. 


Some Prominent Features at the St. Louis Fair 
What are to be the curious features of the St. 
Louis Fair ?— Miss c. 


@ ‘‘ The Pike” will be the ‘* Midway” of St. 
Louis, with the same sort of amusements, repro- 
ductions of foreign streets, of a part of Jerusalem, 
and of the steamship St. Louis. The Ferris Wheel 
will be there, and such optical illusions as ‘‘ The 
Magic Whirlpool,’’ where one will fall over a 
waterfall and visit a maelstrom, and ‘‘ Over and 
Under the Sea,’’ where one will journey to Paris in 
a submarine boat and return in an airship. In the 
Fair proper one may among other things inspect 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee presents, set one’s watch 
by the floral clock 100 feet in diameter, study geog- 
raphy on a five-acre map of the United States, and 
visit a model street of model buildings; see how 
the industries of the country are carried on, learn 
how the Filipinos live, discover the best make of 
automobile, and inspect Santos-Dumont’s latest 
model of an airship. R. G.B. 


Music in the Public Schools 
Is it worth while to teach music in the public 
schools >—TEACHER. 


As one of W.S. Gilbert’s characters remarks ina 
charming operetta, ‘‘ Bless you, it all depends.”’ 
It is hardly worth while trying to teach the pupils 
of public schools to play the piano or the violin or 
the ’cello, but, on the other hand, there is absolutely 
no reason why music should be ignored unless the 
other artsare. Why should children be expected to 
know the works of Shakespeare and not those of 
Bach? Why should they be taught about painting 
and sculpture, but not about symphony and song? 
The simplest and most direct way to enable children 
to read the works of the composers is to teach them 
sight-reading. That, it seems to me, is the only 
practical branch of music that can properly be intro- 
duced into the public schools, and it is quite worth 
while. But its chief purpose should be educational, 
not technical. The public schools aim to make 
children acquainted with good literature, but not 
necessarily to turn out poets and dramatists. The 
same rule should apply to music. W. J. H. 


The Old and the New in Art 

At the New York Portrait Show, last December, 
the canvases of Mr. Sargent, undoubtedly our 
greatest modern portrait painter, seemed, in con- 
trast, so immeasurably below those of Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck and the other old masters. Allowing 
for the mellowing quality of time on a painting, 
why is it? Is the best we have to-day so greatly 
below the standard of the old masters ?~— B. 


@ Our modern portrait painters are hardly to be 
classed with Rembrandt, Van Dyck and Velasquez. 
No more do our dramatists rank with Shakespeare, 
our poets with Goethe, or our sculptors with 
Donatello. Perhaps the reason of the shortcom- 
ing is that the arts are no longer the most promising 
fields for talent; and then, again, perhaps modern 
life is too complex to be set forth in the simple 
forms which good art requires. You will observe 
that the portraits by the old masters all tollow one 
tradition, one formula, one convention, and are all 
somewhat alike; whereas modern portraits are 
complicated by many new problems of lighting, 
composing, costuming, coloring, handling, and no 
two of them are alike. The new work is much 
harder to do than the old, but it may be admitted 
that the old has a dignity about it that the new has 
not. Age has little to do with the portrait except 
to mellow its color. By-the-way, Mr. Sargent was 
not seen at his best in the show you refer to except 
in the head of General Leonard Wood, and many 
of the ‘‘old masters’’ shown there were of a very 
problematical character. It was a ‘‘ show’? for 
charity’s sake, not art’s sake. eG Fae 


The Greatest Actor Who Ever Lived 
Who do you consider was the greatest actor who 
ever lived ?—yJ. M. 5S. 


@ 1 should say David Garrick, because he was 
equally great in comedy and in tragedy, and because 
he was appreciated in France as well as in England. 


. M. 


Nominating a Presidential Candidate 
How is a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States nominated ? —s. T. 


@ By a National Convention of each party, com- 
posed of delegates from the various States, chosen 
thus as a rule: In each Congressional district 
‘* primary elections’’ choose delegates to a 
Congressional and to a State Convention. The 
former chooses two delegates, the latter four, to 
the National Convention. As each Congressional 
District sends but one Congressman, and each State 
but two Senators, to Congress, in a National 
Convention each State has twice as many delegates 
as it has members of both Houses of Congress. 
Thus Delaware, with two Senators and one 
Representative, has six delegates; New York, with 
two Senators and thirty-seven Representatives, has 
seventy-eight; and the total number of Senators and 
Representatives being 476 a National Convention 
has 952 delegates. The place and date of meeting 
of the Convention are fixed by the National 
Committee, composed of one member from each 
State. The Convention adopts a declaration of 
principles, called ‘* the platform,’’ and then decides 
upon its candidate. The Democratic Convention 
makes its choice by a two-thirds vote ; the Conven- 
tions of the other parties select their candidates by 
a majority vote. R. G. B. 


Dome of the Capitol Not Marble 
Is the dome of the Capitol at Washington as well 
designed as the domes of St. Paul’s in London and 
St. Peter’s in Rome ?—tT. D. 


© Why institute such a comparison ? Each is good 
after its kind and is appropriate to the building for 
which it was designed. The dome of St. Peter’s 
was the most colossal of the undertakings. It is 
137% feet in diameter, while that of St. Paul’s is 
102 feet, and ours only 96 feet. The fact that ours 
is not the ‘‘ biggest’’ should not be so discouraging 
as the further fact that in material it is bogus. It 
purports to be of marble, whereas it is made of iron 
and painted white in imitation of marble. This 
was necessary because the original substructure was 
not strong enough to bear a masonry dome. In 
spite of this false pretense the general effect is 
imposing, harmonious and restful. But St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s are not wanting in grandeur and 
majesty. The architects were Michael Angelo (St. 
Peter’s), Sir Christopher Wren (St. Paul’s), and 
Walters (the Capitol). The men are about as 
incomparable as the domes. Poe ey ee 8 


Why Musical Farces are Popular 
How do you explain the popularity of the modern 
musical farce-comedy? Is its vogue likely to be 
transient ?— HECTOR. 


@ The modern musical farce is to be considered 
rather as an improved form of the variety-show 
sketch than as a degraded form of the drama. Its 
popularity is due to the desire of thousands for 
entertainment after a hard day’s work. Of its pres- 
ent form the vogue is likely to be fleeting; but as 
the demand for sheer recreation is eternal some sort 
of light entertainment to satisfy this demand is cer- 
tain always to exist. To-day we have the musical 
farce, and a quarter of a century ago we had negro- 
minstrel shows. B.M. 
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Is Bernhardt the Greatest Living Actress ? 
Is not Madame Sarah Bernhardt generally re- 
garded as the greatest living actress ?—F. C. 


@ Probably she is so regarded. She has power, a 
striking personality and extraordinary technical 
accomplishment. But she lacks the poignant 
veracity of Signora Duse, the massive nobility of 
Signor Salvini and the incomparable variety of M. 
Coquelin. There are lofty summits of her art to 
which she has never attained. B. M. 


Audubon's Paintings Excellent Illustrations 
Are Audubon’s famous paintings of birds good 
art as well as scientifically accurate ?—B. D. A. 


@ The Audubon drawings of birds and animals are 
excellent illustrations. They were done from life 
with great accuracy and knowledge, and count for 
more in the sum of human attainment than most of 
the pictures that line our exhibition walls; but they 
are not what one would call ‘‘ good art.’’ Theyare 
cramped in both imagination and workmanship. 
The drawing is sharp, the color is harsh, there is no 
atmosphere, and the recognition of values is slight. 
But they served their purpose as illustration very 
well and should not be criticised because they fail 
to stand the test of easel pictures. J.C. V.D 


Not True the Sun Never Sets on American Soil 

Is it true that the area of the United States has 
become such that the sun never sets on American 
territory, as is said of Great Britain and her 
possessions ?— E. F. W. 


@ To make this statement true of the United 
States, as of Great Britain, the distance from the 
most easterly to the most westerly point of our terri- 
tories would have to be at least half the circum- 
ference of the earth: 180 degrees, or more. The 
easternmost point of Culebra Island, off Porto 
Rico, is about in longitude 65 degrees 15 minutes 
west; the westernmost point of the Philippines is 
in longitude 116 degrees 40 minutes east, equiva- 
lent to 243 degrees 20 minutes west. The distance 
between these points is but 178 degrees 5 minutes 
of longitude, not quite a half circumference of the 
earth. It is not true, therefore, that the sun never 
sets on American soil. R. G. B. 


Real Meaning of a Symphony 
What is a symphony ? — ESSEX. 


Cc A symphony is a sonata for orchestra. Asonata 
is a form of musical composition which may be 
written for one instrument or a number. Most of 
the famous old piano and violin concertos are written 
in sonata form. So are the string quartettes of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. So are the sym- 
phonies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann, Dvorak and other masters. The ques- 
tion, then, becomes, ‘*‘ What is a sonata?’’ A 
sonata is an elaborate and highly organized musical 
form, in which three or more movements, artistically 
related to one another, are heard. The plan devel- 
oped by the early masters embraced a first movement 
in which an appeal should be made to the intellect 
through the exhibition of a finely wrought design; a 
second movement in which music of sentiment 
should appeal to the emotions; a third in which the 
element of humor should appear, anda fourth which 
should afford a lively mood and give relief to the 
whole. The appeal to the intellect is made through 
the proposition of two or more principal themes 
which are worked out with all the ingenuity of mu- 
sical device and afterward restated in their original 
shape. This position, discussion and conclusion is 
the sine gua non of what is called the ‘‘ first move- 
ment’’ form. At least one movement must be built 
on this plan, or the composition is not a sonata. 
The second is usually a slow movement, a passion- 
ate or melancholy andante or adagio. The third in 
early works was a minuet (a dance form) and in later 
onesa scherzo. ‘“ Scherzo’’ means “‘ joke.’”? This 
is the merry, humorous or satirical movement. The 
second and third movements sometimes exchange 
positions. The finale may be in the first movement 
form or not, as the composer pleases. W./. H. 


Is There an American School of Painting ? 
Is there really an American school of painting, or 
has there ever been one? If so, what are its chief 
characteristics ?—L. vu. 


© This is a cosmopolitan age, and the desire of our 
painters to-day is not so much for an American 
method as the best method, wherever or however 
obtainable. In consequence our art has picked up 
many foreign expressions because of students study- 
ing abroad; but the best of our painters are still 
American enough in spirit. They always were. 
Thomas Cole, F. E. Church, Kensett and their fol- 
lowing were so American in every way that they 
were called the ‘‘ Hudson River School.” Their 
descendants, George Inness, Wyant, Homer Martin, 
Whittredge, the Giffords, McEntee, were distinctly 
of the soil and produced excellent art. This may 
be said of such living men as Winslow Homer, John 
I.a Farge, Eastman Johnson, Vedder, Tryon, 
Thayer. Do not think that the vociferous young 
Americans who live in Paris are the whole 
** American School.’? The best of our painters are 
here in the United States. As for the ‘‘ character- 
istics ’’ of their art, that opens up too large a subject 
for discussion. It may, however, be said that our 
painters excel in landscape. J & Fe a 
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Does Scenery in Grand Opera Confuse ? 
Is elaborate scenery essential] or desirable in grand 
opera? Does not what is seen tend to confuse 
appreciation of what is heard ?~— p. F. 


@ The answer to this question is, the next time you 
go to the theatre or the opera shut your eyes. If 
you are laboring under the delusion that an opera is 
not a form of drama, and that you should not see 
the action but only hear the music, try it. Shut 
your eyes and the scenery will not trouble you. 
But the truth is that opera is drama, with music 
employed instead of speech. The action and the 
setting of the action are just as much parts of the 
play as the dialogue. There is every reason why 
all should be the best attainable. The moonlight 
and the shimmering Nile do a large share in creat- 
ing the atmosphere of the third act of Verdi’s 
** Aida.’’ Would you cut the fire out of the last 
scene of ‘* Die Walkiire’”’?? Or do you think that 
the lordly hall of song in ‘* Tannhduser’’ ought to 
bea barn? Seeing is part of the operation of taking 
in the meaning of a play. If you wish only to hear 
the music of operas go to operatic concerts and stay 
away from the opera-house. W. J. At. 


How Many Folks Live in the Cities 


What percentage of the people of the United 
States live in the cities ?— P. 


@ Four years ago, when the census was taken, it 
was found that out of 76,148,576 persons, 28,411,698 
lived in the cities, and 47,736,878 in the country — 
that is, that nearly one-third of the population 
(31.1 per cent., to be exact) lived in the cities, and 
68.9 per cent. in the country. Ten years earlier 
29.6 per cent. resided in cities; so that between 1890 
and 1900 the country population had decreased by 
just 1.5 per cent. x. G. &. 


Moral Standard of the American Theatre 
How does the moral standard of the American 
theatre, as an institution, compare with that, say, 

of England, Germany or France ?—~ HARVARD. 


As a play cannot appeal to a few only, but must 
please the public as a whole, the moral standard of 
the theatre in any country is likely to be no higher 
and no lower than that of the main body of the 
people. If the theatre in the United States is less 
lax in its morals than the theatre in Great Britain 
or in the German Empire ~—and probably it is a 
little more rigorous in its tone—this is because 
the American attitude toward. questions of sexual 
morality is more austere than the British attitude 
or the German. B.M. 


Has the Illustrator a Future ? 

Is there any future for the artist in modern illus- 
tration as we see it in the present-day magazine? 
Or must it, of necessity, be and remain ephemeral 
work ?— ART STUDENT. 


@ Certainly; there is plenty of room for this kind 
of talent — plenty of chance for the illustrator of 
magazines. Do the work, and do it better than 
any one before you, and you need have no concern 
about the ‘‘ future.’’, You may wake some morning 
and find yourself famous. The trouble is seldom 
with the art, but the artist. It is the man who dis- 
appoints by doing ‘* ephemeral ’’ work — that is, ill- 
considered, slovenly or dishonest work; there is 
nothing wrong with the field of endeavor. 

PA oe ey *® 


A Man May Change His Name 


Can a man change his name legally by any 
process ?— B. O. 


@ Yes; but as the process depends upon the statute 
law of the State in which he resides no general de- 
scription of the process can be given. The British 
courts have held that a man may change his name 
as often as he chooses, without following any proc- 
ess laid.down by statute, and some lawyers have 
held that he may do so in this country as well. 
But despite this, each State has or may have a law 
on the subject, which is followed rather as a matter 
of convenience, perhaps, than because in strictness 
it is obligatory. R.G. B. 


Switzerland's Place in Art 
What can you tell me of Swiss art?—wmrs. 
€. ¢. he 


@ Nothing. There is none of importance. Some 
Switzers have adopted German or French methods, 
but they form no school. Bécklin was Swiss by 
birth but Germanized in his art, and Segantini was 
an Italian importation. There are natives of 
Switzerland who portray Alpine views for tourist 
consumption, but the work is not good. A moun- 
tainous country is not favorable to the fine arts. 
Perhaps the mental (as well as geographical) horizon 
is too cramped and the people too absorbed in actu- 
alities to deal much with such vagaries as painting 
and sculpture. Jo Oe Fs De 


Why Some Shakespeare Plays are Not Acted 

Why is it that only half a dozen of Shakespeare’s 
plays are often acted nowadays? Why do we never 
have a chance to see the others ?—- STRATFORD. 


@ In the past twenty-six years a playgoer in New 
York could have seen performances of twenty-six of 
Shakespeare’s plays; and at least half a dozen com- 
edies and half a dozen tragedies have been acted 
repeatedly. It must be remembered that Shake- 
speare wrote his plays for a semi-medizval theatre, 
with its platform thrust out into an unroofed yard, 
without any scenery, with some of the spectators 
sitting on the stage itself; and only a dozen, or at 
most a score, of his plays, comic and tragic, are 
strong enough to withstand the readjustment of the 
story made necessary by the pictoria] complexity of 
the modern stage. B.M. 
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HERE is no question that the most 
popular of all oratorios in the 
United States and England is 
Handel’s ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ 
Thousands of people who take 
no interest in other serious 
music go year after year to hear 
performances of this notable 

work and are uplifted by its wonderful relig- 

ious emotion. Nevertheless, music lovers of 
the highest taste also enjoy it because of its 
majestic musical characteristics. In a word, 
it combines as no other musical creation 
does the elements of musical beauty and 
popularity. Usually the fact that a musical 
composition is universally popular provides 
ground for doubts as to its perfection, for the 
great mass of humanity is not possessed of 
artistic discrimination. But it is conceded 
that Handel’s ‘‘ The Messiah’”’ is a master- 
piece, one of the great, immortal masterpieces 
of musical art. Critics recognize the fact 
that it makes a direct and intentional appeal 
for popularity, but it does so by artistic 
means and without sacrifice of esthetic truth. 





Handel Met with Failure at First 


HIS work was not written till after its com- 

poser had labored for many years in other 
fields and had met with failure after failure. 
George Frederick Handel was born at Halle, 
Germany, in 1685, and he died in London in 
the spring of 1759. In England he passed 
many years of his life, but was known chiefly 
as a composer of Italian operas. When he 
died the newspapers took almost no notice of 
his passing away. Indeed, almost side by 
side appeared a single-line announcement of 
his death and an advertisement of a concert 
which he was to conduct. But London soon 
found out that its favorite master was gone, 
and a week later, when his funeral took place, 
three thousand persons were present. 

Curiously enough, the gift of this great 
composer for religious music was disclosed 
comparatively early in his career, but during 
nearly the whole of his life in England he 
was forced to depend upon the support of 
fashionable patrons, and they required of him 
operatic music. 

Handel’s father intended him to be a law- 
yer, and the boy for some time actually 
studied with that end in view. Nevertheless, 
very early in life his musical genius pro- 
claimed itself and he became a famous 
performer on the harpsichord. He learned 
also to play the violin and other instruments 
and for a time was employed as a violinist in 
a theatre in Hamburg. While there he wrote 
his first religious composition, on the story of 
Christ’s passion. He also composed his first 
opera, “‘Almira.’’ Later, while in Rome, he 
brought out two oratorios, ‘‘ The Resurrec- 
tion’’ and ‘‘ The Triumph of Time.’’ 


His Musical Career in England 


‘ly 1716 Handel went to England, where 

his music was soon in much demand. He 
was urged to return in 1712. He was then 
in the employ of the Elector of Hanover, 
from whom he obtained permission to revisit 
England. He was to return within a reason- 
able time, but the success of his ‘‘ Te Deum ”’ 
and “‘ Jubilate,’’ composed to celebrate the 
peace of Utrecht, persuaded him to forget 
his Hanover engagement. Suddenly Queen 
Anne died and the Elector of Hanover 
became King of England. Handel found 
himself in a most uncomfortable position, but 
he composed a water serenade which pleased 
the new King and won his forgiveness. In 
1716 he went back to Hanover in the suite of 
the King and remained two years. Then he 
returned to England to stay. 

He became chapel-master to the great Duke 
of Chandos, and composed his first English 
oratorio, ‘‘Esther.’” No one paid much 
attention to this work, but when Handel was 
appointed director of the Roy: al Academy of 
Music and produced his opera, ‘‘ Radamisto,’ 
his success was sufficient to excite the envy 


of Buononcini and Ariosti, two other com- 
posers of note. A spirited rivalry sprang up 
and for several years the operas of Buononcini 
were more popular than those of Handel, but 
at length the former was caught in a gross 
plagiarism and had to leave England. 

In 1733 Handel undertook the sole manage- 
ment of the opera, but he was unsuccessful. 
He struggled heroically, fighting the ground 
inch by inch, but he lost friends, subscribers 
and singers, and finally another opera-house 
was opened. The battle broke down Handel’s 
health and he had to go to the continent and 
rest for two years. Both opera-houses per- 
ished in the struggle, and in 1737, when 
Handel returned, the town was ready for 
another operatic venture. Handel wrote 
several new operas, but in 1741 turned away 
from the hopeless struggle to please an insin- 
cere and dilettante public and devoted him- 
self to the composition of oratorio music. 


“The Messiah” was First Produced in Ireland 
- NOVEMBER, 1741, Handel started for 


Ireland, a considerable journey in those ~ 


days, carrying with him the score of ‘‘ The 
Messiah.’’ He had written his masterpiece, 
as the original score in the library of 
Buckingham Palace shows, between August 
22 and September 12. Some few additions 
were made inthe following twodays. Handel 
had poured out his inspiration from a foun- 
tain filled to overflowing. Doubtless he had 
blocked out the entire work in his mind before 
putting a note on paper, for in no other way 
can we account for such marvelous speed 
of composition. Inspiration, however, was 
present all the time, and when he came to the 
great ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ chorus Handel said: ‘‘ I 
did think I did see all Heaven before me and 
the good God Himself.’’ 

Handel went to Ireland chiefly because he 
was tired of the caprices of the London pub- 
lic, but the immediate incentive was an 
invitation from the Lord Lieutenant. Added 
to this were negotiations with the supporters 
of three important charities and the opening 
of the great new music-hall in Dublin. 
Handel saw his way clear to the performance 
of his new work under advantageous con- 
ditions, especially as Matthew Dubourg, a 
distinguished violinist, was master of the 
band in Dublin. 

In ‘‘ Faulkner’s Journal’’ of March 27, 
1742, an advertisement announced that on 
April 12, ‘‘ For the relief of the prisoners in 
several gaols and of the support of the 
Mercers’ Hospital in Stephen’s Street and of 
the Charitable Infirmary on the Inn’s Quay,”’ 
there would be a performance of ‘ Mr. 
Handel’s New Grand Oratorio called ‘ The 
Messiah.’’’ It was further announced that 
purchasers of tickets would be allowed to 
attend a rehearsal on April 8. The new 
music-hall in Fishamble Street was so 
crowded that before the first regular perform- 
ance ‘‘ Faulkner’s Journal’’ published an 
official request that ladies attending it would 
not wear hoops and that gentlemen would 
leave their swords at home. 


The King of England Rose to His Feet 


pres the rehearsal this same newspaper 
said that the oratorio was ‘‘ allowed by 
the greatest judges to be the finest composi- 
tion of music that ever was heard.’’ The 
Dublin ‘‘ Newsletter’’ declared that ‘‘ Mr. 
Handel’s new sacred oratorio far surpasses 
anything of that nature which has been per- 
formed in this or any other kingdom.”’ 

It was on March 23, 1743, that London first 
heard this grand work. Its fame had gone 
before it, and the performance was attended 
by the King and the nobility. When the 
great ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ chorus was reached His 
Majesty, as if moved by pious emotion, rose 
to his feet, and the audience promptly fol- 
lowed his example. To this day the custom 
of rising when this chorus is sung continues. 

From that time Handel lived in London, 
honored by all the people and respected by the 
King. He composed other great oratorios, 
but he never created any other work in which 
the level of so high an elevation was sustained 
throughout. In England, as in America, no 
great choral festival is quite complete without 
some reminder of ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ while in 
most of the English festivals it is the main 
prop of the enterprise. The Oratorio Society 
of New York clears enough money from its 
two annual performances of ‘‘ The Messiah ’’ 
to support its other concerts. 

The text of this masterpiece was prepared 
for Handel by Charles Jennens from passages 
in the Bible, and the composer treated them 
in a wonderful series of solos and choruses, 
according to his musical inspiration. The 
work is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with the advent of Christ, the second 
with His life, sufferings and death, and the 
third with the doctrines of faith, chiefly as 
incorporated in the English funeral service. 
There is no direct attempt to tell a story, as 
in some other oratorios, such as Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Elijah,’’ nor is there any approach to dra- 
matic treatment. The passages selected from 
the Scriptures are simply arranged in such a 


By W. F. Henderson, Music Critic of “The New York Sun”? 


manner as to suggest the succession of inci- 
dents and thoughts with which the hearer is 
supposed to be already acquainted. Handel 
then sets these words to music wholly with a 
view to their musical possibilities. Those 
passages which seem best adapted to the 
massive effects of choral setting are so com- 
posed, while those which appear to call rather 
for the individual style of a solo voice are so 
arranged. The result is one of great musical 
variety and beauty. 


How the Oratorio Begins 


HE work begins with an instrumental over- 
ture. Then the tenor soloist begins the 
oratorio with a recitative on the words, 
‘Comfort ye my people ’’—‘‘ prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.’’ Ina most melodious solo 
he announces that ‘‘ Every valley shall be 
exalted.’’ On the heels of this joyous an- 
nouncement comes the jubilant chorus, ‘‘And 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.’’ The 
tenor again predicts the coming of the Messiah, 
and then the bass sings the noble solo, ‘‘ But 
who may abide the day of His coming.’’ 

The chorus, ‘‘ He shall purify the sons of 
Levi,’’ is followed by the beautiful alto recita- 
tive, ‘‘ Behold, a Virgin shall conceive,’’ 
which leads the alto solo and chorus, ‘‘O 
thou that tellest good tidings to Zion.’’ The 
bass now sings of the darkness that covered 
the earth, and how ‘“‘ the people that walked 
in darkness have seen a great light.’’ Then 
comes the wonderful chorus, ‘‘ For unto us 
a Child is born.’’ This chorus is followed 
by an instrumental number, the ‘“‘ Pastoral 
Symphony,’’ which describes the shepherds 
watching their flocks. In beautiful recitative 
the soprano voice now narrates the appearance 
to the shepherds of the angel with the glad 
tidings. Now the Heavenly host, represented 
by the chorus, bursts into the anthem, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest.’’ Following that 
comes the jubilant soprano air, ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion! Shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee.’’ The alto voice now sings 
** He shall feed His flock like a shepherd,’’ 
and the soprano sings ‘‘ Come unto Him all 
ye that labor.’’ The chorus follows with 


‘* His yoke is easy and His burden is light,’’ 


which ends the first part. 


The Second and Third Parts 


HE keynote of the second part is sounded 

by the first chorus, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world.’’ 
The alto sings ‘‘ He was despised,’’ one of 
the greatest solos of the work, and the chorus 
follows with ‘‘ Surely He hath borne our 
griefs’’ and ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray.’’ Several similar numbers lead upto 
the lovely tenor solo, ‘‘ Behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow.’’ 





The soprano also tells of the griefs and then | 


declares 
in hell.’’ Now comes the great chorus, 
‘*Lift up your heads, O ye gates.’’ The tenor 
brings the risen Christ before the angels and 
the chorus sings ‘‘ Let all the angels of God 
worship Him.’’ Now comes a chorus an- 
nouncing the sending out of preachers, and 
then the soprano sings ‘‘ 
the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace,’’ the chorus following with ‘‘ Their 
sound is gone out into all lands.’’ The bass 
now demands ‘‘ 
ously rage together?’’ and the chorus and the 
tenor respond with numbers describing the 
power of God against His enemies. When 


the tenor has sung ‘‘ Thou shalt break them | 
the chorus bursts into | 


AT LESS THAN HALF VALUE 


with a rod of iron,’’ 
the mighty ‘‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.’’ This brings the 
second part to an overpowering close. 

The third part opens with the famous 
soprano air, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’’ which is followed by the quartette, 


geptte aise ss lsei 


I know that my Re-deem -er liveth, 


‘*Since by man came death ’’ To this the 
chorus responds with ‘‘ By man came alsothe 
resurrection of the dead.’’ The quartette 
sings ‘‘ For as in Adam ali die,’’ and the 
chorus answers ‘‘ Even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.’’ The bass sings ‘‘ Behold, I 
tell you a mystery: we shall not all sleep,’’ 
and continues with the solo, ‘‘ The trumpet 
shall sound and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible.’’ Then the alto sings ‘‘O 
death, where is thy sting,’’ after which comes 
the chorus, ‘‘ But thanks be to God, who giv- 
eth us the victory.’’ The soprano sings, ‘‘ If 
God be for us who can be against us?’’ The 
chorus brings the majestic creation toa close, 
singing, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
and hath redeemed us to God by His blood.’’ 
be 
THREE MORE ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES 


NOTE— Mr, Henderson will have three more articles in 
this series of - Musical Masterpieces.’”’ He will tell in the 


next issue of The Journal the story of one of the world’s 
greatest lyrics (“A Poet’s Love,” by Schumann), 
s the stories of Wagner’s 

* Eroica’’ symphony. 


Then 
in ib * Flying 


Dutchman” and Beethoven’s 





How beautiful are | 


Why do the nations so furi- | 


‘* But Thou didst not leave His soul | 
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GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
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S g Silver known to the 
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Forks and Spoons | bss, who will 
New York refer- 
Cuts of Patterns ences, and state 
sent upon request requirements, with 
limit of price, 
The utility and permanent Tiffany & Co. will 
value of Sterling Silver send upon ap- 
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mend them to careful con- seev 
sideration in the selection selections of their 
of wedding presents. stock or furnish 
Prices include handsome, designs and 
compact, hardwood chest, estimates for 
with lock and key. special products. 


5 doz. Sets, 


Table and Dessert Forks; Table, 
Tea, and Dessert Spoons, 


$100 to $200 
6 doz. Sets, 


Like 5 doz. Sets, with Dessert 
nives, 
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7 doz. Sets, 


Like 5 doz. Sets, with Breakfast 
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18 doz. Sets, 
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$600 to $1000 


All of Tiffany & Co.'s 
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terling quality, 925 / 1000 
fine, the Seandend eich 
they introduced into this 


country over fifty years 
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Tiffany & Co. 
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other dealers 
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‘CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


Westminster — at 1-4, 1-2, 3-4 and full hour. 
Strike — on separate large gong, 






























“OLD COLONY” 
“VICTOR HUGO"’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT. For 5 years we have been ear- 
nestly tly trying to to ane tminster Cathe- 
ime clock— ata price ~ “ad would be 
easily within the reach of all 
| WE HAVE SUCCEEDED beyond especie. 





= a iving you, pee the ordinary bell chime, but the fall 
chime on finest Ca’ 
perv in less than a $300 clock. 


Can n Supply Only a Few Sicteuty tr pines veer 


Yy, as many will be disappointed through oversale. 


gongs. 


Never before obtain- 


| pa Poaplcae 


PRICES. Old Colony $125, Victor Hugo $100, Cromwell $75. 
(Our fine furniture catalog—is free.) 


LINN MURRAY Gor"iza’ Grand Rapids, Michigan 








PORCH SWINGS 2 ex, cote tse 

trial. Freight paid East of Mis- 

sissippi and North of Tennessee Rivers. Equalized beyond. 
Write for Catalog of RATTAN FURNITURE. It’s FREE 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 130 E. M. Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


-— INDIAN BEAD WORK 


We will send one 4-foot sample of our Indian 
Bead Chain to each family in the United States 
who will send us 10 Cents for postage and packing. 
We are doing this to introduce our catalogue of 
Indian and Oriental Beads with Instructions, De- 
signs and m for making all kinds of Fancy 
Bead Work. Send at once. Address, 

SHELL NOV. CO., 83 Chambers St., New York 
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aN MR. MABIE TELLS WHAT TO READ rN BisHOors 


‘*The Intellectual Life,’’ of which a new CALIFORNIA 


T IS one thing to be bookish and 
quite another thing to be culti- 
vated; one thing to know a good 
many books by name and quite 
another to know a few books 
intimately. There are a good 
many honest men and women in 
this country who do not under- 
stand this distinction and are 
misled by lists of books, correspondence 
courses and the eager curiosity of the time 
into a wide, superficial and often pretentious 
acquaintance with names and dates and facts 
connected with literature, under the mistaken 
impression that they are getting a genuine 
education for themselves. A man may know 
a great deal about literature without really 
knowing literature, as a man may pick up 
the phrases and catch-words of painting or 
music without any real feeling for either art. 

The programs of study laid out by some 
clubs would be amusing if they were not 
pathetic; so vast, so all-embracing, so inev- 
itably superficial are they in their influence. 
What are called ‘‘culture courses’’ are often 
bird’s-eye views of the most profound move- 
ments of human thought over centuries of 
time, arranged and prescribed for people who 
are without any preparation for surveys, 
which only the most thoroughly equipped 
scholars can make with any intelligence or 
profit. 

The desire to know is one of the noblest of 
the brood that are always eager for flight in a 
man’s soul; but our desires need the direc- 
tion of intelligence lest they lead us to places 
where we have not the strength togo. Inthe 
matter of reading, which is one of the most 
accessible and workable means of education, 
it is not the superficial area covered which 
counts: it is the possession of some bit of 
ground which we may make our own by 
virtue of knowing it thoroughly and at first 
hand—by virtue of living on it. It is pos- 
sible to be cultivated through the knowledge 
of one book, and it is possible to know some- 
thing about many books and remain crude in 
taste, provincial in interest, metallic in tone. 

Culture is Quality, Not Quantity 
(Sane culture is a very real, human 

and simple quality —as far removed as 
possible from intellectual pretentiousness and 
display, from a vast accumulation of facts in 
the memory, from familiarity with names 
and dates. It is never expressed in terms of 
quantity; it is always expressed in terms of 
quality. It is never a piling up of knowl- 
edge, a hoarding of information; it is always 
a fine quality of feeling, a sensitive and sure 
taste, a ripeness of mind, a passion for the 
best things. Really cultivated people are 
rarely bookish, though they often know a 
good deal about books. Such people do not 
overwhelm us with a mass of knowledge; 
they charm us by the mature, all-around 
quality of their judgments, by the clearness 
of their perception of the relative values of 
things, by their ability to get through the 
details and into the heart of the matter, by 
the hospitality and geniality of their minds. 
They are, as a rule, very simple, unpreten- 
tious men and women, who do not pose as 
superior persons, who make no vain display 
of intimacy with great things or great people, 
who carry a restful and wholesome atmos- 
phere about with them, and convey the 
impression of keeping the best company in 
the world. It is with genuinely cultivated 
as with thoroughly well-bred people: they 
are conspicuously free from over-emphasis of 
any kind; they neither live, dress nor act too 
well; they strike the happy mean and the 
note of simplicity and sincerity in everything. 


Mere Bookishness is Not Culture 


OOKS cannot be too highly valued if they 
are valued for the right things; but there 
is a good deal of superstition abroad with re- 
spect to their magical powers. The habit of 
reading, intelligently directed, may trans- 
form life fora man or woman; but there is 
no virtue in reading unless one selects his 
books and thinks as he reads. A good many 
people who think they are laying up intel- 
lectual righteousness by much reading dre 
weakening their minds and wasting their 
time. One worthy book, made one’s own by 
patient, thorough study, is worth a shelfful of 
books raced through at the top of one’s speed. 
There are those who are honestly persuaded 
that the invention of printing was a misfor- 
tune for the intellectual life of the race, and 
that the cheapening of the processes of re- 
production which has made the whole world 
familiar with the masterpieces of painting 
has put names and images into the memory 
of men without conveying the insight, feeling 
or knowledge which alone make these master- 
pieces intelligible. These cynics declare 
that instead of lifting man up to the level of 
great art, the most exalted and sacred works 
have been dragged down to the level of a low 
average intelligence. There is no need to 
point out the fallacy in this pessimistic view 
of the outcome of what is called the ‘‘ popu- 
larization ’’ of knowledge and art; it is enough 
here to call attention to the fact that such 
statements could not be made if so many 
people were not substituting superficial for 
real knowledge and mere ‘‘ bookishness’’ for 
genuine culture. 





The ‘‘ Literary ’’ Fetish 

HE word ‘‘literary’’ stands for some of 

the most wholesome influences and some 
of the very finest achievements in life, but it 
is sometimes made a fetish by people who 
mistake means for ends and who exalt the 
catch-words of the craft at the expense of that 
which it produces. The desire to be “ lit- 
erary ’’ has become a fad in some circles, with 
the result of making the word synonymous 
with cant, pretension and pose. There are 
localities in which the man or woman of 
‘literary ’’ tastes and ambitions is avoided 
by all sensible people. Sometimes these 
‘literary ’’ persons are charlatans bent on 
producing a false impression to secure a 
selfish end; generally they are honest people 
who have learned the catch-words of litera- 
ture without any real feeling for its spirit, 
and who are trying to impose on themselves 
and others by posing as experts when they 
are only tyros. 

There is nothing discreditable about igno- 
rance so long as it does not pretend to be 
knowledge; and all honest endeavor to get 
hold of the best things has an element of 
nobility in it which only the intellectual snob 
will hold in derision; but where ignorance 
wears the authority of knowledge, and en- 
deavor puts off the modesty of striving and 
puts on the mien of achievement, men scoff, 
and they have a right to scoff, for nothing is 
worthy of respect unless it is honest and 
sincere. The trouble with a great deal of 
so-called “‘ literary’’ taste and ambition is 
lack of modesty, of sincerity. It is the real 
thing which counts in religion, in character 
and in art, and the real thing is never pre- 
tentious or insincere. It is much better to be 
modestly ignorant than to be pretentiously 
learned; to be sincerely and frankly ignorant 
of books than to pretend to a knowledge 
which you do not possess. 


Why the World is Monotonous 


HE greatest charm which a man can 
possess is individuality; a natural, free 
expression of an individual self. We are so 
much alike that the world is very monotonous. 
lf each man could develop freely in his own 
way, so that every man would have some 
original thing to say and do in a fresh, 


natural way, society would become a 
thousand-fold more interesting and stimu- 
lating. The end of all culture ought to be to 


set our natural qualities free, to enable us to 
be ourselves in the best way, to rid us of all 
self-consciousness, to make us transparently 
sincere and simple in speech and habit. 

Mrs. Ward says of one of the characters in 
‘* David Grieve’’ that he had worked through 
a great culture to a great simplicity. The 
end of all reading and study is not to make us 
like other people, but to bring out ovr own 
qualities and emphasize the things in which 
we differ from others. The real literary man 
loves literature for its own sake, and pursues 
it because it is the natural form of expression, 
of activity, for him. The man who strives 
to be ‘‘ literary,’’ on the other hand, uses a 
language not his own, professes tastes which 
do not spring out of the needs of his own 
nature, and becomes a mere imitator. 


Scholars Often Lack Culture 


HIS quality of ripeness and fineness is a 
matter of growth and cannot be secured 
in aday. It is never an acquirement; it is 
always an unfolding and maturing of the 
whole nature. One may know a great many 
things and miss the quality we call culture. 
Scholars often conspicuously lack it. It is 
knowledge become part of ourselves: flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone. One may 
forget the facts in a book, but if he gets the 
spirit of the book, the living soul of it, it 
aids in his liberation from ignorance and 
crudity and advances the refining process. 
In this process the best books may play a 
large, though not an exclusive, part. Such 
books as Emerson’s, Arnold’s and Lowell’s 
Essays are saturated with the quality of 
culture, and help toward its attainment both 
by precept and by example. 

All the best literature is full of material for 
the refining of the spirit; but there are two 
books, among many, which may serve as 
practical guides for those who are eager to 
bring their various faculties to the highest 
degree of ripeness and fertility. Neither of 
these books prescribes courses of reading; 
they have a higher aim. 


Two Books Rich in Advice 


R. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S “ Self- 
Culture’’ is not simply a manual for the 
aid of those who have lacked educational 
opportunities; it is, rather, an elementary 
textbook in the great art of living. The 
keynote of the book is struck in these words: 
‘* Progress, in the sense of acquisition, is some- 
thing; but progress, in the sense of living, is 
a great deal more. To grow higher, deeper, 
wider as the years go on; to conquer diffi- 
culties, and to acquire more and more power ; 
to feel all one’s faculties unfolding, and 
truth descending into the soul—this makes 
life worth living.’’ And Doctor Clarke points 
out, in a very practical way, the best methods 
of compassing these great ends. 
In the same field and with a kindred pur- 
pose is to be placed Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 


edition has recently appeared in this country. 
This, too, is a textbook on the art of living, 
more advanced than ‘‘ Self-Culture,’’ drawing 
its illustrations from a wider range and offer- 
ing more detailed suggestions. In the form 
of a series of letters to people in all stations 
in life and in different vocations ‘‘ The 
Intellectual Life’’ isrich in sagacious advice 
to those who are eager to make the most and 
best of themselves and their opportunities. 


The Need of Poetry 


GOOD many people who are given to 
decrying poetry as a vague and elusive 
weaving of dreams about the hard work of 
life do not perceive that without poetry life 
would be impossible, and that they them- 
selves are laying hold on it in practical ways 
while they are rejecting it in ideal or artistic 
forms. The great majority of men do not 
live to work; they work for some person whom 
they love, some cause or idea or principle in 
which they are interested. Now when a man 
cares for some person or thing or cause more 
than he cares for mere activity, or for the 
money which activity brings him, he is getting 
very near to poetry. For poetry, in its best 
estate, is the play of imagination on the bare 
facts of life, the expression of those feelings 
and passions which inspire men to work, to 
deny themselves, and, if need be, to die. 
The love of man for woman, of the mother 
for the child, of friend for friend; the passion 
for truth, purity, nature, beauty, country; 
the care for the unfortunate, the search for the 
ideal — these emotions, feelings, devotions in 
which alone men really live are the poetry of 
life and the stuff of which the poetry of art is 
made. All men need the aid of poetry asa 
refuge against work and care and routine, as 
a witness to the reality of their highest hopes. 
Such a book as Mr. Carman’s ‘‘ Songs of 
the Sea Children’’ refreshes a man immersed 
in business like a breath from the ocean. It 
takes him wholly out of his work, for it is 
the record of a poet’s joy in the freedom, the 
wildness, the splendor of Nature. 

Mr. Woodberry’s ‘‘ Poems”? are also full of 
glimpses into the mystery of Nature and of 
impressions of her fleeting loveliness; but 
they are chiefly songs of the human heart in 
its deepest experiences. 

Each of these volumes contains poetry of a 
high order, and the two are curiously supple- 
mentary to one another. 


Another Interesting Southern Story 

ISS GLASGOW’S story of Virginia life 

since the Civil War, ‘‘ The Deliverance,’’ 
is a serious, thoughtful, well-executed social 
and character study; a very interesting story 
dealing with actual conditions in a strong, 
dramatic spirit. In ‘‘ The Battleground ’’ 
Miss Glasgow painted a vivid picture of the 
disintegration of the old Virginia social order 
wrought by the war; in ‘‘ The Voice of the 
People’’ she sketched the rise of the new 
order out of the wreck of the old, and told 
with great effectiveness the story of the self- 
made man of high purpose and of dominating 
energy rising slowly but surely to a com- 
manding place in the life of the State, and 
gaining the full respect of the men to whom 
the old social tradit!.as were sacred. In 
‘* The Deliverance ’’ another chapter in con- 
temporary history is graphically told; another 
phase of the tragic overturning of the war is 
recorded. The plantation and ancestral home 
of an old family have fallen, by dishonest 
uses, into the hands of a coarse-grained over- 
seer, while the disinherited son grows up in 
poverty and ignorance within sight of the 
home of his childhood. The picture of the 
deception practiced on the blind mother, who 
believes that the Confederacy has triumphed; 
the rigid self-surrender of the older daughter; 
the long sacrifice, the conspiracy of family 
devotion — are sketched with admirable clear- 
ness and charm. The tragedy of hate 
wrought out to the bitter end is 
tragic as the hardening, dulling, deadening 


not so | 


of the faculties of the young man who lives | 


in the shadow of past greatness, and is so 
hampered by ignorance and duty that he finds 
it almost impossible to break through the 
iron bands of fate which seem to shut him 
in on evéry side. This is a strong, serious 
piece of fiction, with a touch of passion and 
of power in it. 


A Novel of Entertainment 


R. HARLAND'S “ My Friend Prospero,’’ 
unlike ‘‘ The Deliverance,’’ is a piece 
of pure romance, a fairy-story of ‘‘ The Car- 
dinal’s Snuff Box’’ order; full of charm and 
gayety, bright in touch, clever in invention, 
and told with unflagging vivacity from be- 
ginning to end. It is a novel of entertain- 
ment pure and simple; a pretty, alluring and 
restful play of the imagination, which takes 
us into the world where lovers are surrounded 
by Italian gardens, lighted by Italian moons 
and vocal with the music of nightingales. 
The sentiment is tempered by wit, and the 
talk is gay, brilliant and entertaining. Such 
stories are not real, but when were men 
content with bare realities? This is a modern 
fairy-tale of a very beguiling kind. 
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California’s finest tribute to 
the dining tables of the World 


There is no section of the same area 
in the World where so many varieties 
of fruit grow to absolute perfection as 
round about Los Angeles for fifty 
miles or so. The Bishop Preserving 
Kitchen is the only establishment situ- 
ated to take advantage of the magnifi- 
cent fruit crop of Southern California. 

Our plant puts up more kinds of 
fruit, more rare tropical and semi- 
tropical specimens than any firm in 
the United States. 


Bishop’s California Figs 
Bishop’s California Orangeate 








Bishop’s California Grape Fruitate 





Bishop’s California Jams 
Bishop’s California Jellies 
Bishop’s California Preserves 











All have the true flavor of the nat- 
ural fruit. Every Jar is guaranteed by 
$1000 to be free from preservative of 
any kind or any substitute for pure 
fruit or sugar. 


Sample for Four Cents 


Send us your grocer’s name with four 
cents and we will send you postpaid 
a sample jar of our Guava Jelly. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


7th and Alameda Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 15 JAY STREET 
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Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


is noted for exquisite ranks with Gold and 
Silver of the highest 


class for presents 


designs, perfection 
of finish and 
brilliancy. 


Without this trade-mark engraved 
on it, no piece is genuine. Dealers 
everywhere who are known to keep 


the best goods sell Hawkes Cut Glass. HAWKES 











DINGS Samples Engraved or 
Printed Invitations and 
Announcements on request. Select 
Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 
on Wedding Customs Free. 








Pranklin Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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“KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID" 


[aa HE words of an artist explaining the 
general aim and purpose of his art 
are always helpful in understanding 
the work itself. After reading the 
letters of Millet and Watts we comprehend 
their pictures much better, for they tell us 
what was their point of view, what they strove 
for and what meaning they intended to con- 
vey. Fortunately, we have written testimony 
that will explain Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
his view of art with equal clearness. It 
appears in a letter which he wrote to a friend 
years ago, with perhaps no thought that it 
would ever be seen by the public eye. In 
part it runs thus: ‘‘I mean by a picture a 
beautiful romantic dream of something that 
never was, never will be; in a light better 
than any light that ever shone; in a land no 
one can define or remember, only desire; and 
the forms divinely beautiful—and then I 
wake up with the waking of Brunhild.’’ 





Burne-Jones a Romanticist 


AY ER that statement no one could possibly 
think of Burne-Jones as a realist or an 
academician or a painter devoted merely to 
exploiting his skill of hand He was op- 
posed to all that. The forms of reality or of 
tradition were merely the means of suggest- 
ing an unreality. For he was primarily 
absorbed with ‘‘a beautiful romantic dream 
of something that never was.”’ 

With his poetic temperament he early fell 
in love with the classic and Biblical traditions, 
the medieval legends, the old romances, the 
fabled stories of antiquity. They were the 
starting point of his romantic thoughts—the 
beginning of his reveries—-that grew into 
pictorial forms divinely beautiful. Hemused 
over the Days of Creation, the Garden of 
Pan, the story of Merlin, the tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty. He saw the characters he 
loved in his mind’s eye, saw them drawn, 
modeled and painted as they should appear 
in art. That was his ideal. Then he took 
up his brush and tried to paint them —tried 
to realize this ideal upon canvas. That pro- 
duced his picture. It also produced with 
himself what he has called ‘‘the waking 
of Brunhild’’—that is, disappointment. He 
never could realize fully what he saw in the 
mirror of dreams. The figures were more 
‘divinely beautiful’? in his vision than upon 
his canvas. He was, however, his own 
severest critic in this respect. 


The King Cophetua Story 


Wy IS easy to understand how a mind so 

poetically endowed, so romantically in- 
clined, would see material fit for its pur- 
pose in the old English ballads. It was in 
the ‘Percy Reliques’’ that Burne-Jones 
found the story of ‘‘ King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid.’’ It was a popular tale with 
the early dramatic writers and often alluded 
to as an illustration of love leveling all ranks. 
For it seems that King Cophetua was a reign- 
ing prince in Africa who 

7 - cared not for women-kinde 

But did them all disdaine” 
until from his palace window he saw pass 
by the beggar maid ‘‘all in gray.’’ Then 
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peace of mind forsook him. He 
could not be happy without her, 
and his love struggled with his 
rank until one eventful day when 
he happened to be out walking. 
The beggars followed him in a 
drove asking alms. Hedismissed 
them one by one with money, all 
except Penelophon: 


* The King he cal’d her back againe, 
And unto her he gave his chaine; 
And said, ‘ With us you shal, remaine 
Till such time as we dye.’ 


Ww hat is thy name, flee maid?’ eneth 
he 


‘ Pegahaghen, O King,’ quoth she: 
With that she made a lowe courtséy, 
A trim one as I weene. 


‘Thus hand in hand along they walke 

Unto the King’s pallace ; 

The King with courteous, comly talke 
This beggar doth embrace. 

The beggar blusheth scarlet red, 

And straight againe as pale as lead, 

But not a word at all she said, 
She was in such amaze.” 


And they were wed, and the 
beggar maid 
. behaved herself that day 
As if she had never walkt the way; 


She had forgot her gowne of gray, 
Which she did weare of late.’’ 


The tale ends, like all good love 
stories, with long life and much 
happiness: 

‘ Thus they led a quiet life 

Duringe their princely raigne, 

And in a tombe were buried both 

As writers sheweth plaine. 

‘The lords they tooke it grievously, 

The ladies tooke it heavily, 

The commons cryed piteously, 

Their death to them was paine.”’ 


The Illustrative Quality of the Picture 

HE story is certainly romantic 

enough — far enough removed 
from the actual—to suit the 
painter’s purpose; and it is just 
as certainly poetic. And yet there is more 
romance in the picture than in the poem, 
more pathos in the wondering face of the 
beggar maid than the tale tells us. This is 
not merely an illustration that supplements a 
written text, but it isa distinct creation. The 
legendary figures that barely existed in a few 
lines of an old ballad are here brought into 
new life and being. They live with all the 
splendor of medizvalism. The dramatic 
scene of bringing Penelophon home to the 
palace appears before us. There she sits on 
the King’s golden throne, lost in a confused 
whirl of thoughts, shrinking into her beggar’s 
garment of gray, dazed at the splendor of 
her surroundings. And there sits at her feet 
King Cophetua quite willing to cast his king- 
dom and crown at her feet. 

The very mood of the lovers is perhaps 
caught up and repeated in a low melody 
which the two youths at the railing are sing- 
ing—a melody that spreads the feeling of 
pathos, of passion, and suggests the strange, 
sweet sadness of romance. Indeed, the pic- 
ture is just what Burne-Jones described it. 








The Decorative Quality 


UT while this bit of old romance is far 
enough removed from the actual Burne- 
Jones has not seen fit to overlook the beauty 
of the material. He intended that the picture 
should be beautiful in more than the tale it 
told. It is a marvel of skillful design and 
rich color. The King himself is clad in 
glittering blue-steel armor, and over the armor 
is a mantle of blue green lined with purple; 
his spear and shield lean against the steps of 
the dais and his jewel-hilted sword rests 
between his knees. 

The beggar maid in her mantle of gray, 
which but poorly hides her bare feet and 
arms, sits upon purple cushions. She is fair 
with dull golden hair and light gray eyes. 
In her right hand she holds some purple 
anemones. The chair of state is raised on a 
flight of steps with an open balustrade around 
the double seat, and the whole is covered 
with beaten metal-work in gold, showing 
reliefs of lions and other animals in the 
Assyrian style. ‘‘ Myrtle branches are seen 
through the rails on the left, and an orange 
tree laden with fruit and blossoms stands 
behind where two youths lean on the coping 
singing from an illuminated score. They 
wear long gowns of red and blue and 
changing green and pink. Through a partly 
curtained window in the background are 
seen the ramparts of the castle, a stretch of 
forest land and a quiet evening sky.’”’ 

From top to bottom the picture is composed, 
drawn, executed to please the eye. And yet 
it is odd, archaic-looking: Its drawing is 
constrained and somewhat angular, its com- 
position is arbitrary rather than realistic, 
and its blue-green tone of color is morbid. 
Undeniably, it has what the mob calls ‘‘a 
queer look.’’ It harks back to Crivelli or 
Mantegna and in some respects makes one 
think of Pinturicchio or Botticelli. That is 
the inheritance of Pre-Raphaelitism, of which 
Burne-Jones was a late exponent. The mys- 
tery and wonder with the strange composition 


By Professor ‘fohn C. Van Dyke 


Author of “Art for Art's Sake,” “ 


The Meaning of Pictures," etc. 


and color were the necessary result of his 
teaching under Rossetti. But in the years to 
come, when this odd look has passed away 
and the affectation and strained effort of Pre- 
Raphaelitism are forgotten, it is a question if 
the splendid decorative workmanship of such 
a panel as this will not be regarded with 
the same admiration that we to-day bestow 
upon Botticelli’s ‘* Allegory of Spring.’’ The 
workmanship alone with its decorative result 
will keep the picture from oblivion. The 
story may pass and the types become obsolete 
and the sentiment be considered mere senti 
mentality; but the skill of the craftsman will 
endure. 


How the Picture is Painted 
ND yet this is not painting in the 
Velasquez sense. There is no free 
swing of the brush. Everything is measured 
and weighed with the greatest nicety and 
executed with the greatest care. It was a 
belief of the Pre-Raphaelites that if the 
painter looked after the facts the beauty 
would look after itself. And so we have in 
this picture by Burne-Jones a surface executed 
with the exactness of a Japanese lacquer or a 
precious piece of cloisonné. The brush is 
small and the touch minute. The King’s 
crown, armor and jeweled sword, the gold of 
the steps, the beaten reliefs of lions and pea- 
cocks, the patterns of the cloth, the flowers 
and fruits, are all wrought with the skill of 
agoldsmith. And the total result of it is not 
a finical or petty surface, but something that 
impresses one by its richness. The ~~ 
green and purple notes of color which are 
repeated throughout the picture rather help 
on the feeling of regal splendor. The total 
effect seems to carry us back into knightly 
days, and brings up before us the barbaric 
glory of an African prince in the olden time. 
Of course this refinement of surface, this 
devotion to the painting of textures, is 
counterbalanced to some extent by harshness 
in the contours. The drawing is sharp and 
one feels the edges. The golden throne 
seems wanting in the sense of solidity; the 
King himself, for all his splendor, seems 
brittle, and the beggar maid is seemingly 
petrified. Again, the formality of the compo- 
sition has resulted in a somewhat huddled 
appearance. There is more material in the 
panel than it will comfortably hold. These 
are some of the things that give it ‘‘ a queer 
look ’’ to our eyes, though we have gathered 
from the painter’s own words that he never 
intended that the picture should have a pro- 
nounced realistic look. 


Burne-Jones and Pre-Raphaelitism 


RE-RAPHAELITISM, from which Burne 

Jones descended, was started in England 
about 1847 by Rossetti, Holman Hunt and 
Sir John Millais, in connection with several 
poets and sculptors—seven in all. Mr 
Ruskin was its advocate and had much to do 
with bringing it into public notice. It was 
in effect an emulation of the sincerity, the 
loving care and the scrupulous exactness in 
matters of truth that characterized the Italian 
painters before Raphael. It was an attempted 
return to the veracity of the early masters — 
Botticelli, Bellini, Mantegna and their con 
temporaries. With it there was mingled a 
moral and religious pose and a whatnot of 
mysticism and morbidity comparable to that 
of Botticelli. It was an honest effort pushed, 
perhaps, toan extreme. The members of the 
brotherhood did not continue together for any 
length of time, but the influence of the move- 
ment was farreaching. 

Burne-Jones was a pupil of Rossetti, the 
real founder of Pre-Raphaelitism, and from 
him he got much of the mystic, the dreamy 
and the melancholy quality of his art. He 
was born in Birmingham in 1833 and edu- 
cated at King Edward’s School, in that town. 
He left Oxford before graduation and joined 
William Morris in London. He met Rossetti 
in 1855, and under his influence, with Morris, 
Swinburne and others for friends, he was soon 
launched on a career. Recognition came to 
him late but was substantial enough toward 
the end. The Royal Academy made him 
an Associate—a something which he after- 
ward resigned; Oxford gave him the degree 
of D. C. L., and France gave him the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. He was made a 
baronet in 1894. When he died, in 1898, the 
pictures in his studio sold for $150,000. But 
long before that he had won his spurs with 
the painters and was respected and honored 
as an artist of uncommon genius. 

The ‘‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid”’ 
was painted in 1884 and isa very large canvas, 
measuring twelve feet in height by nine feet 
in width. It hangs to-day in the National 
Gallery of British Art, and is considered not 
only one of the masterpieces of the collection 
but possibly the most complete picture that 
Burne-Jones ever painted. 


on 


MR. WATTS’S GREAT PICTURE, “LOVE AND DEATH” 


In the next issue of The Journal Professor Van Dyke will 
tell the story of Mr. George Frederick Watts’s mytholog- 
ical painting, ‘* Love and Death.” Then, ina coming issue, 
the story of Mr. John S. Sargent’s most beautiful picture 
will be given. 





$64,500 in Genuine 
Rare Oriental Rugs 


held by the 


Federal Bank 

of New York 
as security, now 
offered at half cost 


to cover the loan. 


HE amount a bank may loan on a stock 

| of merchandise is always vastly less than 
the value of the goods at the lowest 
wholesale cost. 

Most banks, when property pledged as col- 
lateral becomes theirs, sell it at auction — and 
few people hear of the sale 

The Federal Bank — with this stock of valu- 
able and beautiful Oriental Rugs on its hands 
is not in the Rug Business; it is necessary to 
dispose of these goods at once, and every rug 
has been gone over by a skilled appraiser, who 
has marked it—not at its real value, but at the 
figure its real value bears to the amount of our 
loan on the whole importation 

We have engaged an expert decorator, who 
will select each rug—with reference to the 
place it is to occupy in your home —and all this 
costs you nothing. 

In buying rugs you have to look first for relia- 
bility, then taste and judgment in selection. 

Did you ever before have the chance to buy 
rugs from a BANK ? 


These prices will give you an idea as to cost: 


Value. Price. 


Size about 4x6 $26.00 $14.00 
4x7 40.00 22.00 
“ 5x8 55.00 29.00 
8x10 150.00 79.00 
“ 9x12 175.00 95.00 
o 10x15 255.00 140.00 


Teli us about what sized rug you could use — 
and the general colour you like, also about what 
price you wish to pay. The expert will pick 
out what he thinks you would like and send it 
to you at once on approval. 

Bear in mind — you send no money, nor do you 
obligate yourself in any way. 

The Express Company will allow you to ex- 
amine the rug, or have it looked over by your 
local carpet man, 


Then—if you like it, keep it, and pay 
the Express Company. If you DON’T 
like it —send it back—at our expense. 


Address all letters to 
Manager Federal Bank Rug Sale, 


258 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 














ATrail of Dirt 


Little hands on the hallway walls, 

splashes of grease in the kitchen, 

water and stains in bathroom do no 
harm if the walls are covered with 


SANITAS 
The New Washable Wall Covering 


Applied to the wall like paper, it can be 
washed at any time with soap and water. Hand- 
some prints and tile effects, plain varnished 
and glazed, with oil colors. No woman should 
select wall coverings without first asking her 
department store, retail dry goods, or vil cloth 
dealer to show her samples of SANITA 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY 


320 Broadway 
New York City 











Established 
1823 


hickering 


PIANOS 


Iilustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 























*¢ Regina Queen of Music Makers “s 
Plays thousands of tunes thousands oftimes. Write for booklet. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
6 East 224 St., New York. 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















A Book of Original Cooking Receipts 
By Mrs. Helen Armstrong, of Chicago 

















This book contains a great 
variety of new, original 
receipts written to acquaint 
the housewife with the wide 
range of usefulness of Karo 
Corn Syrup in cooking and 
candy making. 

Mrs. Helen Armstrong, the 
famous cooking expert who 
prepared the receipts for this 
book endorses 


CORN 
SYRUP 


without qualification, both as 
to its purity and its general 
desirability. 

“Karo in the Kitchen” 
will be mailed free upon 
1equest. 

Karo Corn Syrup is sold by 
grocers in air-tight, friction- 
top tins; 3 sizes, 10c, 25c and 
50c. If your grocer does not 
have it, kindly send us his 
name and address and we 
will tell you where you can 
get it. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York or Chicago 











KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and | 
Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly | 


anc photos of best examples in the U.S. $2.00 yr. News-stands. 


Plan for your Bungalow or 
new home NOW ! Lower prices 
coming! This the year to build. 
Get your ideas together! 
“‘KEITH’S”’ is full of sug- 
gestions and practical Plans! 


A dime will prove it! 


BUILD WISELY! 


The proper and best use of your building funds is at stake! We 
can save you Money! A Single One of Mr. Keith's designs has 
been erected over 700 times. 1000 PLANS TO SELECT FROM! 


DESIGN NO.839 A 
SUILT IN 1A. COS 
43500. 























. 
Careful study 
in planning saves a /ot. 


Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 











108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 138 Catg. $1600 to $2000,$1.00 | 


118 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00/162 “‘ $2000to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c/145 ‘‘ $2500to$3000, 1.00 
40 D’b’1 Houses, Flats,@c.,1.00)171 ‘“‘ $3000to$4000, 1.00 
67 Cottages, less than $800,50c/142 ‘‘ $4000andup’d, 1.00 
75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c; 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
119 “* $1200 to$1600,$1.00| 31 Modern Churches,. . 2.00 








16 superb, strong, hardy plants—o» ‘heir own 
roots. No two alike—the best selection from a 
thousand varieties. Properly labeled and sent by 
mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States for 
$1.00. Orders booked for delivery when directed. 
We make this inducement to further spread the 
fame of D. & C. roses. The collection includes two 
great Roses, Philadelphia Rambler and that great 
Rose de - All will bloom this sea- 
son. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Mention this magazine and we will send a re- 
turn for 25¢ which we will accept as 
cash on a future order. Free with every order 
and also to all who will write for it, our 
New Guide to Rose Culture for 1904. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


betes b yan Pa. $ 1. 0 0 


Est. 1850 








10,000 PLANTS FOR 16 CENTS 


Send today 16 cents in stamps and receive big catalog and 
sufficient vegetable and flower seeds to produce 10,000 plants. 
JOHN H. SALZER, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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Pa THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR Ae’ 


By William Falconer 


President of the Botanical Society of Western Pennsylvania; Ex-Superintendent of Public Parks of Pittsburg; Head Gardener to the late Charles A. Dana 


General Rules for Planting 


HEN to plant or when to sow depends 
W entirely on where one lives. Taking 

Pittsburg as a central point, the 
setting out of hardy plants, such as phloxes 
and larkspurs, should be done just as soon 
in early spring as the frost is out of the 
ground, no matter if frost comes after that. 
This time grades later the farther north one 
goes, and earlier as one goes south. 

The more tender summer plants, such as 
geraniums and begonias, should never be 
planted outside before danger from spring 
frosts is past and the surface ground is warm 
and mellow enough to encourage rooting. 

While many plants, both hardy and tender, 
have a fondness for special soils, the great 
majority can be grown with excellent success 
in ordinary good garden ground. 


WHAT YOU CAN PLANT LATE IN MARCH OR 


ERE I have tried to give, alphabetically, 

the principal hardy perennials, annuals 

and vines that you can plant this month: 

just when to plant, how deep to plant, in 

what kind of soil; and what kind of exposure 
the plant likes. 


Here are the Hardy Perennials 


That is, the plants that live along in the 
garden year after year. They die down to 
the ground in fall, rest over winter, come up 
again in spring and biossom in summer, the 
clumps getting larger each succeeding year. 
They are propagated by lifting and divid- 
ing the clumps in spring, transplanting the 
divisions as separate specimens ; also from 
seed, 


AMERICAN Cows Lip ( Dodecatheon ): Plant 
soon as frost leaves ground; 3-4 inches 
deep; light loam and leaf svil; faint 
shade. 

ANEMONE, Japan: Plant April 1-15; in holes 
4-5 inches deep; light, loamy soil; open 
sun to partial shade. 

ASTERS, finer sorts: Plant late March to mid- 
dle April; 4-5 inches deep; common garden 
soil; open sun to faint shade. 

BABY’s BREATH (Gypsophila): Plant late 
March and all April; 4-5 inches deep; 
good, deep loam; open sunshine. 

BARRENWORT (£Epimedium): March 20— 
April 15; 3-5 inches deep; loam and leaf 
soil; partial shade. 

BEE BALM ( Monarda ):; March 20— April 15; 
plant shallow, in deep, moist ground; faint 
shade to open sun. 

BLAZING STAR ( Liatris): Corm-like roots; 
early in April. Plant 3-4 inches deep; in 
light loam; open sun, 

BLEEDING HEART ( Dicentra): Fleshy roots; 
in earliest spring. Plant 4—6 inches deep; 
rich, sandy loam; open sun to faint shade. 
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CARDINAL LOBELIA: Plant last March and all 
April; 3-4 inches deep; deep, moist soil. 
If in wet land it wants open sunshine; in 
ordinary soil, partial shade. 

COLUMBINES: Plant as soon as frost leaves the 
ground; 4-5 inches deep; rich, light loam 
and leaf soil; open sun to partial shade. 

Coreopsis: Late March to middle April; 
3-5 inches deep; good loam; open sun. 

Day LiLty (Funkia): Plant late March to 
middle April; 4-6 inches; in deep, en- 
riched loam; partial shade. 

Day LILy ( Hemerocallis): April 1-15; 4-7 
inches deep; in deep, rich, moistish soil; 
open sun or shade. 

ERECT CLEMATIS, white: Late March to 
middle April; in holes 4-6 inches deep; 
rich loam; open sunshine. 

EVERGREEN CANDYTUFT (Jéeris): Before 
middle April; 3-4 inches deep; light, rich 
loam; open sunny spot. 

FEVERFEW (Pyrethrum roseum): Late 
March to early April; 3-5 inches deep; on 
6-inch raised beds; good loam; open sun to 
faint shade. 

FOAM FLOWER ( Jiare//a): April 1-15; 3-4 
inches deep; light, moist loam and leaf soil ; 
faint shade to shade. 
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GAILLARDIA: Late March to middle April; 
in holes 4—5 inches deep; rich, sandy loam; 
open sunshine. 

GOLDEN ALyssuM: Late March to April 15; 
holes 3-4 inches deep; light, rich loam; 
open sunshine. 

GOLDEN GLOw ( Rudbeckia or Coneflower ): 
Last March to April 15; in holes 5-7 inches 
deep; deep, heavily manured, moist loam; 
open sun. 

ikis, German, or others having rhizomes on 
top of ground: April 1-15; plant roots 
4-6 inches deep in ground, but always 
keep rhizomes on surface of ground; deep, 
rich soil; open sunshine or partial shade. 

IRIs, Japan or Koempfer’s: These grow in 
clumps or tufts. Plant before April 15; 
5-8 inches deep; deep, rich, moist land; 
open sunshine, or shaded in afternoon. 


Be very particular about draining the place 
where you plant. Not only should it be 
under-drained, but provision should surely 
be made for perfect surface or top drainage as 
well —that is, the beds and borders should be 
so constructed by being raised above the level 
of the adjoining paths and lawns that water 
will never collect in pools on or about them, 
but, instead, run off at once, no matter how 
hard it rains. 

Either for planting or sowing first prepare 
the ground by digging it deep and loose. Do 
this the last of March. Enrich the soil by 
using rotted manure, or, failing that, a fair 
sprinkling of some good fertilizer. 

In planting, say hardy perennials, the holes 
should be as deep as the roots are long. In 
setting, the roots should be spread out and 
down their full length and never doubled up 
under the plants. The crown of the plant 


LARKSPUR (Delphinium ):; Plant April 1-15; 
holes 5-9 inches deep; well-enriched loam; 
open sun. 

LiLIiEs: Plant late March to April 15; small 
species, as fenutfolium, 4-5 inches deep; 
Thunbergti, 4-6 inches; tiger lilies, 5-8 
inches; speciosum lilies, 5-7 inches deep; 
in deeply unfastened light, rich loam with 
lots of sand and leaf soil in it, but no fresh 
manure. Plant among shrubs or other 
plants to shade the ground, but let the 
flowers open in sunshine. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY: Plant soon as frost 
leaves ground; 4-5 inches deep; deeply 
worked, rich loam with lots of leaf-mould 
or wood soil in it; partial shade. 
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LOOSESTRIFE (Lythrum): April 1-15; 4-6 
inches deep; deep, moist loam or mucky 
soil; open sunshine. 

MISTFLOWER ( Conoclininm): Early April; 
3-5 inches deep; moist soil; open sun or 
partial shade. 

ORANGE MILKWEED (Asclepias): Late 
March to middle April; 4-7 inches deep; 
in almost any soil, not wet ; open sunshine; 
if on sandy or gravelly banks, faint shade. 

PEONIES: Plant in late March or early 
April; in holes 6-10 inches deep; in deep, 
rich, moist but well-drained soil. While all 
glory in open sunshine, the old-fashioned 
early red and the slender-leaved Siberian 
will thrive in faint or afternoon shade. 

Poppies, Oriental: Plant as soon as frost 
will permit; in holes 5-12 inches deep; in 
rich, sandy loam; open sunshine. 

PHLOX, creeping: The moss-pink loves open 
sunshine; so, too, do amana and repians, 
but these last two will also thrive in light 
shade. The first will grow in any fair soil, 
the others like leaf soil. Plant late March 
or early April; in holes 3-4 inches deep. 

PHLOX, tall: Late March to middle April; 
4-8 inch holes; good, deeply worked, light 
loam; open sun or faint shade in after- 
noon. The bluish P. divaricata thrives in 
sun or shade. 

PLATYCODON: Tuber-like roots. Late March 
to middle April; in holes 5—10 inches deep; 
rich, light loam; open situation. 
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PRIMROSES: Plant April 1-15; in holes 4-6 
inches deep; in light, rich garden ground; 
in faint shade of bushes. 

SepuM, Spectabile: Late March to middle 
April; 4-6-inch holes; any ordinary soil, 
well drained; open sunshine. 

SPEEDWELL, tall kinds like subsessilis: Late 
March to middle April; in holes 4-7 inches 
deep; rich, light loam; open sunshine. 

SpIR&A, Astilboides and the like: Plant April 
1-15; in holes 5-9 inches deep; in good, 
rich ground; an addition of leaf or wood soil 
or peat much appreciated; open sunshine. 

SPIRHA, meadow sweet type as S. ulmaria: 
Divide and plant late March or early April; 
in holes 5-7 inches deep; in rich, moist 
soil; open sun or partial shade. 

SUNFLOWERS, as rigidus and letiflorus, are 
very hardy and wil! grow anywhere, but 
the better the grounc the better the flowers, 
and they spread much; o7 gyalis grows tall 
but is not t.st-spreading; Mazimiliani is 
tall, late, spreading but not extra hardy; 
and multiflorus, of medium size, is of 
spreading nature, but scarcely reliably 
hardy. All love good ground and an open 
exposure. Plant April 1-15, burying the 
roots 3-5 inches deep. 

SWAMP ROSE MALLOw ( Aidiscus ): Plant in 
late March to middle April; in holes 5-12 
inches deep; soil deep, moist or mucky; 
will also thrive in good upland; open sun- 
shine or faint shade. 

TRILLIUM: Plant as soon as frost is out of 
the ground; in holes about 4 inches deep; 
in leaf-mould or wood soil and loam; in 
moist, somewhat shady place. 

Yucca: Plant any timein April; in holes 6-12 
inches deep; in very deeply-dug loamy or 
sandy, warm soil; a dry position and sunny 
situation. But yuccas like good soil. 


should be only an inch or so under the sur- 
face of the ground, just enough to allow of 
after-sinkage. 

In plantings of every kind, be they pansies, 
carnations or geraniums, the plants should be 
set so firm in the ground that if one catches 
hold of a leaf and thereby tries to raise the 
plant out of the ground the leaf would break 
away rather than the roots part from the earth. 

Summer bedding plants are usually trans- 
planted from pots. These pots may bethree, 
four, five or six inches deep. In planting dig 
out the hole an inch deeper than the ball of 
earth and roots, say four inches deep for a 
three-inch pot, six inches deep for a five-inch 
pot, and so on, and plant so that the surface of 
the ball of roots be, in ordinary cases, an inch 
below the surface of the ground. In the case 
of cannas this may be a little deeper, also 
for most large plants of any kind from pots. 


DURING APRIL 


Here are the Annuals 


That is, the plants that have to be raised 
from seeds every year. They germinate, 
grow, bloom, ripen, seed and die all in one 
year. Beginning to flower in May they con- 
tinue in profusion until November and give 
us an unbroken glow of color in our gardens 
all the time as well as a lavish and contin- 
uous supply of cut flowers for our houses 
and our friends. 


BALSAMS: Sow first or middle of May in a 
small patch or row, 1 inch deep, and when 
3 inches high transplant to where wanted 
to bloom, 1-2 feet apart, in rich, moist 
ground, and not crowded around with 
other plants. Open’ sunshine. Make 
another sowing a month later. 

CANDYTUFT: The same as for cornflower, but 
as it is a dwarfer grower it is usually sown 
and flowered in rows like Drummond 
phlox. 

CHINA ASTERS: Sow some middle to end of 
April and again early in May in rows or 
patches; thin when up, and when 2-3 
inches high transplant to where needed to 
bloom. Good rich or deep, light soil; open 
sunshine. Blister-beetles damage them in 
the summertime. Catch these by shak- 
ing them into wide tins that have been 
partly filled with kerosene. 
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CorEopsis: Drummondii, coronata and the 
varieties of finctoria. Sow first of April 
% inch deep in rows, in light, rich, well- 
manured, sandy or loamy soil; thin to 3-4 
inches apart, and transplant the thinnings. 
Make two later sowings, each a month 
apart. Open sunshine. 

CORNFLOWER: Sow middle of April; %-% 
inch deep; light, rich or loamy soil, in 
little patches where to vLloom; thin the 
seedlings and transplant the thinnings. 
Open sunshine. 

Cosmos: Sow a small row of each color in 
April or early in May. Thin the sowings 
2-3 inches apart, and when 3-5 inches high 
transplant seedlings to blooming places 2-4 
feet apart, giving them lotsof room. Open, 
rich ground. Pinch them back during 
summer to make them stocky. 

DRUMMOND PHLOXx: Use the grandiflora 
strain and treat same as_ mignonette. 
These sowings should be as borders to 
pathways. Thin the seedlings 2-4 inches 
apart and transplant the thinnings any- 
where. Likes sandy, rich soil; open sun- 
shine; earliest spring. 

DWARF NASTURTIUMS: Sow end of April or 
early May, 1-2 inches deep, ordinary soil, 
and when 2-3 inches high transplant them 
elsewhere; or sow in rows, thin to 4-6 
inches apart and let them stay there. 
Good, moist land; open sun. 
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ESCHSCHOLTZIA or California Poppy : 
Treat exactly as for Shirley poppies. 
Embankments covered with this golden 
beauty are very beautiful in July and 
August, and it grows well in light or grav- 
elly soil. 

EVERLASTING ( Helichrysum): Sow middle 
to end of April in small patches in border 
or bed. As soon as up thin the seedlings a 
little, and when 2 inches high transplant 
them to open vacant spots. Rich sandy or 
light land; «pen sunshine. 

MARIGOLDS: Sow pot marigolds end of 
March or first of April; % inch deep. Any 
fair soil, a little moist is preferable; sun 
or faint shade. Easily transplanted. 
Striped or French and African marigolds it 
is better not to sow until the end of April 
or the beginning of May. Sow in small 
patches and transplant to their blooming 


places. Deep or rich sandy ground; open 
sunshine. Make second sowing early in 
June. 


oe 


NOTE—On page 56 of this issue of The Journal Mr. 
Falconer gives some more “Annuals” and also tells about 
** The Vines.”’ 
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SOME HINTS FROM THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM 


Some Excellent General Hints 


paces persons who undertake to beautify 
their home grounds endeavor to accom- 
plish their object chiefly by growing flowers 
where landscape gardeners would use choice 
shrubs and ornamental trees, and therein lies 
a valuable hint. Home gardeners should not 
restrict themselves to flowers. A small lawn 
with masses of shrubbery on the outskirts and 
single specimen shrubs and trees rightly 
placed is far more effective than a flower- 
filled yard. Choice small trees, evergreens 
and shrubs are as cheap as plants, more per- 
manent, and increase in value from year to 
year. To most flower growers the wealth of 
beauty in shrubbery is unrealized. 


The Value of a Hardy Garden 


If you want a garden that will grow in 
beauty each year buy hardy plants. If you 
spend five dollars a year on geraniums and 
other bedding plants—that is, twenty-five 
dollars in five years—you will be likely to 
have nothing to show for it but empty beds. 
The same sum spent each year on hardy 
plants would make your garden a thing of 
beauty. Buy a dozen each of Gaillardias, 
white and pink phlox, chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, larkspur, Japanese and German iris, 
hardy sunflowers, columbine, tiger and Jap- 
anese lilies, goldenglow, peonies, roses, and 
three each of lilacs, snowballs, spirza, 
Wigelia Forsythia. 


A Scheme for Underground Watering 


An excavation was made about fifteen 
inches in depth, dishing a little toward the 
centre. A six-inch layer of broken bricks, 
stones, crocks, etc., was placed on the 
bottom, and a piece of four-inch tile inserted 
at each corner in an upright position. The 
bed was then filled up with fine soil and 
planted. When the dry season came on 
water and liquid manure were supplied by 
pouring into the upright pieces of tile at the 
corners. The result was surprising luxuri- 
ance in spite of drought. 


A Bed of Lilies and Ferns 


A beautiful bed is one of wild ferns and the 
miniature tiger-lilies that grow in meadows 
and woods. The lilies take kindly to culti- 
vation and after blossoming can be cut down 
at once. One such bed holds about fifty 
ferns, and in July, when the lilies bloom, 
their little flame-colored heads showing just 
above the ferns will be a dream of beauty. 


A Bed of Flax 


If you possess in your city yard a strip of 
soil that is sandy, poor and utterly unim- 
provable, as the soil of apartment-house 
yards usually is, and wish to convert it into 
a beauty spot, you cannot do better than 
to sow it thickly with. flaxseed. The dark 
green, fine, feathery-leaved little plants are 
very graceful and pretty at all stages, and 
when they blossom out into thousands of tiny 
sky-blue stars they will make a really lovely 
spot in the yard. 


A Kitchen Flower-Bed 


Have a flower-bed near the kitchen door 
and throw on it the water which would other- 
wise be put inthe sink. Pansies and dahlias 
especially will fairly revel in such a location 
and reward you with the largest and bright- 
est of blossoms. A sight of the flowers will 
rest you when tired and worn with the labors 
of the kitchen. 


A Good Way to Sow Fine Seed 


An excellent method of sowing fine seed is 
to mix it with either coarse sand or cornmeal. 
In this way the seed becomes well scattered 
upon the soil, and when plants spring up 
they are nicely separated, and if to be trans- 
planted more easily removed. 


Nasturtiums in Front of Sweet Peas 


The leaves of the sweet peas near the 
ground usually die and give a very ugly ap- 
pearance to an otherwise attractive plant. 
The dwarf nasturtium obviates all this; it 
will also protect the roots from frost. Sweet 
peas planted in this way will flower much 
later than when planted alone. 


A Bed of Blue 


A blue group is an eye-pleasing novelty. 
Use Siberian larkspur, Canterbury bells and 
a finish at the bottom of blue lobelia. Other 
blue flowers that are attractive in the garden 


are the German flax and the common wild 
phlox. 


How to Remove a Plant from a Pot 


If you intend to transplant plants from pots 
to the open water them the day before and 
they wili be right for repotting. To do this 
take the pot in the left hand, turn it bottom 
up, grasp the plant close to the soil with the 
right hand, give a smart knock on the edge 
of a board or table and the ball of soil inclos- 
ing the roots will come away. Do not repot 
faster than the plants can be planted out, as 
the tender fibrous roots on the outside of the 
ball will quickly dry out, injuring the plant. 
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The Beauty of Flower Borders 


WNERS of moderately large grounds— 
more than half an acre in extent, for 
instance — will find the beauty of their land 
greatly increased by substituting flower bor- 
ders for flower-beds. These may be as broad 
and as rich as one desires, but should be ex- 
tended the full length of a lawn or court and 
made to follow long lines. The effect of spa- 
ciousness and dignity gained by unbroken 
sweeps of lawn and flowing lines of color, in 
place of the ordinary patches of grass and 
flowers, can hardly be overestimated. 


Good Hardy Shrubs for Borders 


The following are probably the best dozen 
hardy shrubs for permanent locations, as they 
increase in beauty, if properly grown, each year: 


Coreopsis 

Helianthus Maximiliana 

Achillea Millefolium Ro- 
seum 

Delphinium Formosum 

Gaillardia Grandiflora 

Lychnis Chalcedonica 


Pardanthus 

Rudbeckia Goldenglow 

Santolina 

Digitalis 

Achillea, the Pearl 

Chrysanthemum, Maxi- 
mum Triumph 


A Border of Four o’Clocks 


No flower makes a prettier border than the 
old-fashioned four o’clock. Sow the seeds a 
few inches apart in drills when danger of 
frost is over in the spring. Thin the plants 
to one foot apart. If the soil be rich and 
good care be given the plants should grow to 
a height of two feet and make a compact 
hedge covered with blooms in early morning 
and evening that rival the choicest garden 
flowers. Plant the mixed strains, which cost 
ten cents a packet, and no two plants will be 
alike, yet all in harmony. 


A High Board Fence Border 


Spade and manure a space about three feet 
wide the entire length of the fence. Close 
to the fence plant a row of wild clematis, 
next a wide row of zinnias and marigolds 
mixed, and at the front a row of mignonette. 
The vines will soon hide the fence and form 
a background for the gay zinnias and mari- 
golds, while the mignonette makes a border 
to set them off in front. 


A Wilderness Border 


To produce the effect of spacious grounds 
have a wilderness garden. Plant small trees, 
currant bushes or tall shrubs—syringas, 
flowering pears, spirzas, etc.—against your 
side-yard fence. In front of these plant 
perennials, phlox, flag lilies, or anything 
hardy that grows luxuriantly. In front of 
these plant bulbs and violets. The low 
plants will get the sun and bloom beautifully, 
while the shrub thicket gives the spacious 
effect. In the spring the shrubs will be 
masses of blooms; in the summer a cool bank 
of leaves through which the public cannot see 
a small back yard. 





A Stone Wall of Flowers 


The most beautiful of all garden boundaries 
is a dry wall well planted. Lay the stones 
without mortar, sloping slightly backward and 
downward; while building, place between 
them rich loam containing seeds of rock pinks, 
perennial candytuft (Iberis), Alpine hare- 
bells, dwarf Alpine phloxes, tiny snapdragons 
(Antirrhinum), rock foils and stone crops. 
Plant plenty of one kind or the effect will 
be spotty. At the base of the wall plant 
Multiflora, Dawson or Crimson Rambler roses; 
these will clamber up and lie along the top, 
making the whole wall beautiful. 


A Fence for a Flower Garden 


For the benefit of those who live on a farm, 
or of any one who has such things as chickens 
to combat with, take the ordinary woven wire 
about four feet high and put a fence around 
the garden, making a gate in one corner. 
Plant sweet peas around two sides and cy- 
press vine around the other two. These are 
long bloomers, and you will literally have a 
fence of flowers around your garden. 


To Adorn a Shady Place 


If you have a city lot with but a narrow, 
shady space between your house and the next 
you can make the place a beauty spot with 
but little trouble. If there is a fence, ampe- 
lopsis may be made to cover it. Ferns and 
mosses will luxuriate in the shade if given 
plenty of water. Lilies-of-the-valley and 
pansies like such a location, and you can set 
your pots of palms, asparagus, umbrella 
plants, rubber trees and Grevilleas there, 
making of it a cool, inviting place. 


A Home-Made Arbor 


Place two rows of hop-poles, two feet deep 
and six feet apart, and roof them by lighter 
poles running lengthwise and across. At 
each end plant purple wistarias for spring, 
trumpet creepers, orange, for summer, and 
white clematis for autumn; between have 
grapevines. Down the path within, in clumps 
for successive bloom, plant daffodils and 
primroses for May; German and Japanese 
iris for June and July; Madonna lilies in 
rows and late white phlox. Have thyme and 
pansies to carpet the borders. 


\ 
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10 Hints About Growing Roses 


EFORE the April rains dig a round or 
oval hole four feet deep. At the bottom 
lay drainage cinders, then pebbles or small 
broken tiles to the depth of one foot; then 
one foot of clean straw and one foot of clean 
cow manure. Mix the cow manure with the 
earth dug out from the hole, fill the hole, 
piling it'in a mound; the heavy rains will 
beat this down. In May plant choice hardy 
roses from first pots, not grafted. Nip all 
but one bud, to prove description, throughout 
the hot weather for the first year. Water 
freely. Cutting back and surface dressing 
in the spring will produce fine plants and 
beautiful blossoms for many years. Do not 
encourage a too rapid growth. 


How to Grow Prize Roses 


Dig beds to a depth of two feet, fill in with 
one-third old cow manure and two-thirds 
loam and leaf-mould. Select grafted hybrid 
perpetual roses. Plant them in the early fall 
or in the spring with the graft two inches 
below the soil, and prune the shoots to within 
six inches of the ground. Keep the leaves 
free from green lice by constant spraying 
with a hose and pick off all caterpillars. 
When buds are formed leave only the central 
one on each stalk. Dig in lightly one table- 
spoonful of bone-dust to each plant, and water 
frequently with weak liquid manure. 


Soil for Growing Roses 

To succeed with roses one must pay great 
attention to the soil. Fine roses cannot be 
grown unless the soil given them be rich, well 
drained and rather heavy. Some persons suc- 
ceed with a mixture of loam and clay enriched 
from time to time with decayed cow-yard 
manure. When great drought prevails the 
beds should be mulched frequently with grass 
cuttings. 


A List of Good Hardy Roses 


Here is an excellent list, from which to 
choose, for a hardy bed of roses. All have 
been tested and found thoroughly satisfac- 
tory: Summer Queen, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. 
John Laing, Baldwin, Madame Caroline 
Testout, Sunset, Jubilee, La France, La 
Reine, Magna Charta, Burbank, Papa Gontier, 
General Jacqueminot, Marion Dingee, Mrs. 
Robert Garrett, Bridesmaid, Hermosa and 
Baron Bonstettin. 


What to Grow with Roses 


When roses are grown ina long border it is 
often difficult to know what to grow with 
them, as most plants take away too much 
nourishment from the roses. Gladioli and 
candytuft, however, are not deep-rooted and 
do very well when’ planted with rose-bushes. 
Sow the candytuft in front of the roses and 
plant the gladiolus bulbs behind, in two 
rows, planting one row two weeks after the 
other. This will give you a very pretty 
border with a constant succession of bloom. 


To Get Rid of Slugs 


By gathering all the ladybugs one can find 
and placing them on the rose-bushes, roses 
may be kept free of slugs. 


To Kill Insects on Roses 





If insects attack roses put moth balls under | 


the bushes, and in a very short time the 
insects will be gone. 


Moles Among Roses 


In trying to find out, one season, why her 
roses were not so thrifty as usual, one woman 
discovered that the bed had been perforated 
by moles, which had eaten off most of the 
fine roots without disturbing the top of the 
ground. She did not destroy their run, but 
stuck a long-bladed knife into the ground, 
and wherever she found their path she 
slipped in a moth ball. That was two years 
ago, and she has not hada mole in the garden 
since. 


To Have Roses Bloom in Fall 


Hardy perpetual roses which bloom in the 
early summer can generally be made to 
bloom in the fall if the early blooms are cut 
with as long stems as possible for the vase, 
before the roses are fully opened. This 
takes practically all the season’s growth off 
the plant, but if it is well mulched after being 
worked with a good stimulating fertilizer 
new growth will come at once and produce 
blooms in the fall. 


To Start Rose Cuttings 


Side shoots taken near the ground are best. 
Plant them early in October where you wish 
the bushes to stand. Press a glass fruit jar 
down firmly over each one and heap the earth 
around until only the top of the jar is visible. 
In the spring, when all danger of frost seems 
past, remove the jar, being careful not to 
disturb the tender plant. The first few days 
it may be well to replace the jar during the 
hottest part of the day. Plants started in 
this way will give better satisfaction than 
one-year-old plants obtained from the green- 
house. 
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and continued success is a guarantee to you 
of good quality and fair dealing 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct,thus saving you the agent's and dealer's 


and harness in the world selling on this plan exclu- 
sively. We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
You are out nothing if not perfectly satis- 
fied. Our large illustrated catalog is free. Send for it 





As good as sells for $25.00 more. 
We make 30 styles of open driving wagons. 





Our prices on both vehicles and har- 
ness represent the 


covered bows and %-inch Kelly Rubber Tires. Price 


We make 60 styles of top buggies. 


for $25.00 more. 
We make 10 styles of covert wagons and 
open stanhopes. 





No. 550. Fine Covert Wagon with Basket Seat and 


As good as sells fur $35.00 more. 
We make 45 styles of surreys and carriages. 








As good as sells for $25.00 more. 
We make 30 styles of top stanhopes, 
piders and ph 
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No. 345. Fine Canopy Top Trap. Price com- 
plete, $98.00. As good as sells for $35.00 more. 
We make 65 styles of harness. 

Our large free catalog shows every vehicle and 
harness we make. Send for it. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPG. CO. 


re the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
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Driving Wagon with Basket Seat and 
ly Rubber Tires. Price complete, $55.50 


719. Driving Wagon with 72-inch 


Rubber ‘Tires. Price complete, 
As geod as sells for $25.00 more. 


actual cost of ma- 
and making plus one profit. 





/ 

sv, seas’, | , 
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Buggy with full leather top, leather 


70.00. As good as sells for $25.00 more. 


36. Combination Top Buggy and 


seat Driving Wagon with 
ubber Tires. Price, complete with 
indle séat, $67.50. As good as sells 


4-inch 


y Rubber Tires. Price complete, $102.50. 


Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete, 
As good as sells for $30.00 more. 


Phaeton. Price complete, $73.00 





510. Fine Stanhope. Price complete, 
As good as sells for $30.00 more. 
We make 12 styles of traps. 
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Fleisher’s Yarns 


are made from selected wools, carefully 
spun, and have an even, lofty, elastic 
thread. Dyedina full line of beautiful 
shades which can always be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold its 
Shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears the 
trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr, 

Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 

Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
and 3cents for postage. It contains directions 
for making the above garment and various 
kinds of sweaters and vests, as well as all the 
new style and staple garments. 


S.B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department **G’”’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Every owner of a piano 


ought to know what a realm of pleas- 
ure and instructive entertainment is 
revealed by the possession of a 


Metrostyle 
Pianola 


The story is told in an_ interesting 
manner in an art catalog, sent free 
upon request. With the aid of the 
Metrostyle Pianola, even the tyro can 
play the piano, with the effect of the 
finished artist. 


Pianola $250. With Metrostyle $300 
An Art Catalog upon request 


A few Pianolas, taken in exchange, but practically 
as good as new, will be sold to quick purchasers 
for $200 each. 


The Aeolian Company 


Agouian Hatt, 360 Firtu Ave., New Yorx 


10 for 10c 


Ten packets of choice Flower Seeds, 
y Pinks, Poppy, 
Pansy, Aster, Sweet ‘W: , Ver- 
bena, Alyssum, Petunia and "Candy 
Tuft. Cut out this advertisement and 
send with 10 cents. 
cover catalogue Free. 




















Illustrated colored 


Geo. H. i. Brain Seed Company, Box X. Spring, Ohio 








2 6 for 25c 


6 Tea Roses, new, distinct col- 
ors,all named . 25 cents 
Wide, :ew varieties, all 












. 25 cents 

th>mams, prize | kinds, 
all named 25 cents 
Fu . were flowered 






kinds, all nawed 25 cents 
6 Cusnettene, the Pop lar flower, all 
named. 25 cents 

All of the above five colle: tions for ONE 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 

for our large illustrated, colored cover book 


“Floral Gems” 


Free. Cut out this advertisement and 
send with amount of order to 


THE McGREGOR BROS. COMPANY 
Box K, Springfield, Ohio 


CHEAP RATES and Through Service on House- 
ae Goods to and from Cali- 

rnia, Colorado, Oregon, 

Washington. Write for com Map of California free. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., E 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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120 feet deep, and the space 
between the street line and the 
building line is 25 feet. This 
does not give much room for 
garden effect. But strictly ob- 
serving the rules of good taste 
and utility I have made the 
most of the ground in a garden sense. We 
must have convenient access to and from the 
house and all about the house, and an open, 
unbroken lawn. While this plan does not 
permit of much change in design, the matter 
of planting may be altered considerably; it is 
not necessary, for example, to follow straight 
lines, as laid out; if preferred, irregular lines 
may be substituted. Different people have 
different favorites among plants and flowers, 
and of course each one wants to have the 
plants he or she likes best to prevail. 





FENCE. The whole lot is inclosed with a 
fence (4) say 4 feet high at sides and 3 feet 
high in front. A picket fence will do, but a 
light iron or close wire one may be better. 
The fence is, first, a protection to the inclosure, 
and second, a trellis to train vines on; hence 
the ornament of the fence is not the fence 
itself but the vines that clothe it. 


SHADE TREES. You cannot afford room 
for them in so small a lot as this is. Plant 
two out on the street, between the sidewalk 


| and the curbstone, each § feet in from oppo- 


| the porch, will give this effect. 


site your lot side line. See 1,1 on plan. 
The American elm will do well almost any- 
where; the sugar maple, where it thrives 
well, is also very appropriate. In the lot 
you want a framework setting of trees or 
vegetation for the house to show it to happy 
advantage from the street. A small tree 
(2,2 on the plan) on each side, 2 feet in from 
the fence, and supported by the vines around 
The white 


| birch, fern-leaved weeping birch, ginkgo or 


koelreuteria trees are good for this work. 
And at the other end of the house also plant 


| one of these trees at 3, 3, forasimilar purpose. 


| keep them thinned, 


ob 


FENCE VINES. A great deal of the garden 
beauty of a small lot and its full, cozy, homy 
effect depends upon the profusion, aptness 
and healthfulness of the vines used about it. 
In so narrow a lot as this is you must restrict 
the room devoted to vines—that is, you 
cannot let them arch, ramble, tangle and 
drape at will. On the front fence use the 
golden-netted honeysuckle (5,5). A gayly 
flowered vine there would be a temptation to 
passers-by. At 6, 6, 6 plant Hall’s Japan 
honeysuckle and keep it close to the fence. 
At 7, 7 plant Lobb’s nasturtiums; train them 
up on the fence and do not let them spread 
over the ground. At 8, 8 plant crimson 
rambler roses, and other climbing sorts, as 
Dawson, single prairie, Penzance’s_ briers 
and multiflora japonica, and in later years 
cut within bounds and 
tied to the fence. 


HousE VINEs. At 18 planta Chinese blue 
wistaria and train it to run over the porch 
doorway and around under the eaves over 19, 
19. Also plant moon-vine at 18 to cover the 
lower part. Plant clematis paniculata at 19, 
I9, and cut it down to the ground every 
winter. At 20 plant Veitch’s Boston ivy to 
cover the walls. If the walls are to be painted, 
so that ivy will not stick tenaciously to them, 
sand them when painting them. Plant trumpet 
creeper (21) at end of kitchen porch. 


PATHWAYS. A 6-foot-wide walk (10) runs 
from the street to the front door. A main 
walk should be wide enough to allow two 














AN ALTERNATE PLAN 


MIT the shrubbery beds so as to 

give a greater extent of front lawn. 
Instead of having the fence and vines 
along the front, plant a close row of 
Thunberg’s Japan barberry. This 
makes a very compact, low, hardy 
hedge. Fill the oval bed with pink 
geraniums edged with white-flowered 
vincas or white alyssums. Aisaclump 
shrub Deutzia parviflora ; B, star mag- 
nolia, and C, Fortune’s Forsythia : D, 
a group of hardy yuccas. The roses 
that were here are to be removed to 45 
and 45a first plan and grown there 
in place of mixed plants. All other 
features of first plan are retained. 











By William Falconer 


and two persons to pass comfortably with- 
out having to step aside on to the grass. 
This walk may be of broken stone, gravel, 
concrete or brick. No. 11 shows a 2-foot- 
wide concrete path running along the side of 
the house from front door to kitchen door; 
No. 12, a 4-foot concrete, brick or gravel 
walk from kitchen door to alley; No. 13, a 
gravel or concrete space in front of cellar and 
kitchen doors, and No. 15, a 4-foot-wide grass 
pathway running from the front lawn to 
drying ground at back. 


HepGEs. A casual look at the plan might 
suggest, why don’t we surround the lot with 
a hedge rather than a fence? The fence and 
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FIRST PLAN FOR HOUSE AND GROUNDS 


its vines take 1 foot of space, a hedge 
would take 3 feet; the vines give us blos- 
soms, not so the hedge (privet) ; and there is 
graceful beauty in a drapery of vines, but 
only ugliness and formality in a clipped 
hedge. At the back line of the lot, however, 
use a privet hedge (9, 9) as a screen, shelter 
and fence. 


LAWN. The front space (14) is grass lawn. 
To plant a tree or a shrub or cut out a flower- 
bed in this little grass patch would deface it; 
there is room enough for those things to the 
outside of it. No. 15 isthe grass walk already 
referred to; that open space is needed there, 
and any other kind of a walk would be im- 
proper. No. 16 is the drying-ground, and 
may also be used for croquet and otherwise 
as a playground for children. The clothes- 
posts (46) should have a vine encircling 
each one of them. Locust posts are generally 
used, but stout red cedar tops 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, with the branches shortened back 
to 3 inches of the stem, make serviceable posts 
and fine supports for vines. Use Hall’s honey- 
suckle for the four posts nearest to the 
kitchen, and trumpet creeper for the two 
nearest the hedge. 


FLOWER BorDERS. Tothe left of the front 
steps is a flower border 3 feet wide; the 
clematis is planted at the back. Along the 
front of this border plant or sow a row (24) 
of dwarf sweet alyssums, and behind that a 
row (22) of double scarlet geraniums or 
dwarf scarlet salvias, and (23) heliotrope or 
ageratum. The bright scarlet against sucha 
big background of green will give it life. 
The strip 25 is apt to be a little shady; fill 
it with lilies-of-the-valley, bunches of nar- 
cissus, and some clumps of wild ferns. Fill 
36 with scarlet-flowered dwarf cannas, if 
sunny, but if not sunny plant dahlias instead. 


THE ROosE BED. No. 29 shows a bed of 
three rows of roses. The back row is 2% 
feet in from the lot or fence line, and the 


other two rows 18 inches each asunder; the 
bushes are about a foot apart in the row. 
The back two lines should be hardy perpetual 
roses like General Jacqueminot and Mrs. John 
Laing, and the front row continuous bloomers 
like Hermosa. Along the front is a row (30) 
of mignonette. Were 1o a concrete walk the 
sod border (17) would not be needed, and 
this would give us room for a fourth row of 
roses or a row of pink geraniums. At any 
rate, for the first year or two after planting the 
roses carpet the bed with mixed verbenas. 


SHRUBBERY BED. To the left from the 
entrance gate. Let 31 be Fortune’s For- 
sythia, and 32 two bushes of Japan snowballs 
(plicatum ), and 33 four bushes of hydrangeas 
paniculata grandiflora, all planted 3% feet in 
from the lot line. Cut the hydrangeas down 
close to the ground every winter. No. 34 is 
a border of dwarf red and white Drummond 
phlox sown in the row; and 35, miscellaneous 
plants, as red cannas, summer hyacinths or 
gladioluses planted here and there among the 
bushes to fill gaps. 


SWEET PEAS AND PEONIES. The _ border 
to the left of drying green is 7 feet wide; the 
rambler roses are on the fence. At the far 
corner is a mass (37) of golden-glow rud- 
beckias; 38 shows a 20-foot row of sweet 
peas; 39 a belt of peonies; 40 a group of 
hybrid larkspurs, tall phloxes and Japan 
anemones, and 41 some scattered cosmos for 
late blossoms. At 42 there is a clump of 
scarlet salvias. The border (43) is moss-pink 
(phlox subulata) covering a ribbon of early, 
low-growing spring bulbs, as snowdrops, 
crocuses, chionodoxas and Siberian squills. 


ob 


RHODODENDRONS AND LILIES. The cor- 
ner bed (26, 27, 28) is devoted to this class. 
The front edge (26) is of azaleas amcena; 
in a couple of rows behind plant azaleas 
mollis, and fill in 28 behind them with hardy 
rhododendrons. But if there is a likelihood 
that rhododendrons will not thrive there fill 
it all with azaleas mollis; and in the open- 
ings between the shrubs plant such lilies as 
Bateman’s, Brown’s, Leichtlin’s, and speci- 
osum. The rougher lilies, as tiger lilies, 
may be planted in the shrubbery bed or back 
of the mixed border. 


THE MIXED BORDER is on the right from 
the kitchen door to the alley, and is 6 feet 
wide. Running roses are trained tothe fence. 
For 20 feet next the gate the edging (44 a) 
to this border is of double-flowered hardy 
pinks, and from there on (44) to the end 
next the tree of parsley. Parsley, if sown 
afresh every year, makes a very pretty 
border. 
be filled with a mixed variety of perennials, 
as iris, columbine, bleeding heart, feverfew, 
coreopsis and phlox, also with such favorite 
annuals as stocks, asters, dwarf zinnias, 
marigolds and the like, and pansies. Its 
main purpose is to supply cut-flowers for the 
residence. If the pathway (12) is of gravel 
a 1-foot-wide grass sod must be substituted 
for the edging of parsley and pinks. 


THE STREET SIDEWALK. The sidewalk 
of a 50-foot-wide street is 10 feet wide; of this 
a 2%-foot strip runs along the property line; 
then there is a 5-foot-wide flag or concrete 
pathway, then a 2-foot-wide grass belt be- 
tween the flagging and the curbstone; the 
latter is 6 inches wide. This 2-foot strip is 
far too little for big, permanent trees, but if 
we plant them nearer to our lot or inside of 
our lot they will shade our front garden too 
much to permit of our growing anything in it 
except grass. 




















STILL ANOTHER PLAN 


N THIS plan there is nothing in front 
to as far back as E and F, except the 
concrete walk and the grass lawn and 
the two birch trees. This is the plan 
adopted on the wide lawnstreets. But 
the flowers at the base of the porch 
and around the house and at the back 
(as in first plan, and modified as re- 
gards the rose border in second plan) 
are to be retained. In fact there is no 
division line next the street between 
lots shown in this plan. Some may 
ask, why not put some shrubs or 
flowers on this front lawn? No; every 
dog that passes along the street would 
halt at those shrubs and destroy them. 














The wide space (45 and 45 a) isto. 
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By William Falconer 


FLOWER-BEDS FOR LITTLE MONEY 
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SIZE OF BED: 20 feet x 10 
COST OF SEED 

Asters, Branching .......--.. .10 

Candytuft, Empress. ... < cn 

Coreopsis Drummondii...... —. 

Drummond Phlox Grandiflora —.10 





French Marigolds............  .05 
Mignonette, Machet .........  .10 
Nasturtiums, Dwarf.. : wa 
DOIUGIGE <cccscce so aaa a 10 
Poppies, Umbrosum. . .05 
Stocks, Ten-Week . ‘ — 
Sweet Alvssums..........---- .05 
Zinnias, Dwarf Double....... —.10 

$1.00 


COLORS AND WHEN IN BLOOM 

Asters: Various colors. In bloom 
July— August. 

Candytuft, Empress: White. In 
bloom June— August. 

Coreopsis Drummondii: Yellow. 
In bloom June —all summer. 

Drummond Phlox: Various colors. 
In bloom June — all summer. 

French Marigolds: Striped, deep 
brown and yellow. In bloom July 
— October. 

Mignonette: Greenish yellow. In 
bloom June —all summer. 


7 & +. — ~ 7 
en Drummond <Phiex: 


An All-Summer Seed-Bed for $1.00 
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Nasturtiums: Scarlet. In bloom 
July — October. 

Petunias: Striped, various colors. 
In bloom June — October. 

Poppies: Crimson. In bloom July. 

Stocks: White. In bloom July. 

Sweet Alyssums: White. In bloom 
all summer. 

Zinnias: Scarlet. In bloom July — 
September. 


WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 


Drummond Phlox: April. Seed 
1 foot in from edge, % inch deep 
in row. 

Mignonette: April. One row in 
back, % inch deep. 

Sweet Alyssums and Poppies: 
April. At each end of bed 9 inches 
in from edge, 4 inch deep. 

In another piece of ground sow 
all the other kinds of flowers in rows 
9 inches apart, on May 1. When 
the seedlings are 3 inches high 
transplant them to the places shown 
on the plan. 


SOIL AND LOCATION 


Soilofordinaryloam,welleuriched 
with old manure. Location sunny. 


A Shrubbery Bed 


SIZE OF BED: 30 feet long x 16 feet 
wide in the centre. 


The cost of the shrubs will aver- 
age about 25 cents a plant. 


COLORS AND WHEN IN BLOOM 


A—Forsythia Fortunei, 2 plants: 
Yellow. In bloom April. 

B— Magnolia Stellata, 2 plants: 
White. In bloom April — May. 

C — Rosa Rugosa, 3 plants: Red or 
white. In bloom May —June. 

D—Deutzia Gracilis, 2 plants: 
White. In bloom May —June. 

E— Deutzia Lemoinei, 2 plants: 
White. In bloom June. 

F —Spirea Van Houttei, 1 plant: 
White. In bloom June. 

G—Viburnum Plicatum, 1 plant: 
White. In bloom June. 

H— Azalea Mollis, 3 plants: Yellow, 
flame. In bloom May — June. 

I— Weigelia Eva Rathke, 2 plants: 
Crimson. In bloom June—July. 

K—Spirzea Anthony Waterer, 4 
Eaets : Crimson-rose. In 
vloom July —all summer. 


L— Desmodium Penduliflorum, 2 
plants: Deep purple. In bloom 
August — September. 

M—Single Althzea, 3 plants: White. 
In bloom August — September. 

N—Hydrangea Paniculata, 4 plants: 
White. In bloom August — 
September. 

WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 

P'ant the shrubs as soon as the 
frost leaves the ground, in holes 
as deep as the roots are long, keep- 
ing the crown 1 inch deeper than it 
was before. 

The shrubs, to begin with, are 
small and will not for two or three 
years fillthe bed. Plant a few scar- 
let cannas between the shrubs, and 
verbenas, phloxes, zinnias or others 
toward the outer edge of the bed. 
Do this in May. 

SOIL AND LOCATION 

The soil should be good loam, 
deeply unfastened and enriched with 
rotted manure. The location should 
be open and sunny. 


























A Lily and Peony Bed 


SIZE OF BED: 30 feet long x 16 feet 
wide in the centre. 


The peonies will cost about 25 
cents each, and the lily bulbs ro 
cents each, 
COLORS AND WHEN IN BLOOM 
1—Peonies: Various colors. In 
bloom June. 

2— Lilies-of-the-Valley : White. In 
bloom May. 

3— Lilium Auratum: White, yellow 
band. In bloom July— August. 

4—Lilium Speciosum Rubrum: 
White, suffused red. In bloom 
Juiy — September. 

5—Lilium Speciosum Album: 
White. In bloom July —Sep- 
tember. 

6—Lilium Speciosum Roseum: 
White, suffused rose. In bloom 
July — September. 


7—Lilium Speciosum Precox: 
White. In bloom July —Sep- 
tember. 

8— Lilium Longiflorum: White. 
In bloom June —-July. 

g9— Lilium Candidum: White. In 
bloom June — July. 
WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 

Peonies: April; in holes 5-6 inches 
deep. Put some rotted leaf soil and 
sharp sand into holes. Plant 15 
peony clumps, and between them 
and in front of them the lilies. 

Let all the front of the bed be car- 
peted with lilies-of-the-valley, or 
have an edging of mignonette or 
Drummond phlox. 

SOIL AND LOCATION 

Deep, loosely worked, fair garden 
soil needed for this bed. Location 
should be open, sunny to faint shade. 
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Autumn Bed of Scarlet and White for $2.00 


This bed is circular, and has a cir- 
cumference of 12 feet. 


COST OF BED 
H—Hydrangea Paniculata 


Grandiflora, 7 plants ...... 1.40 
S—Salvia “ Bonfire,” seed .. . P 
C— White Cosmos, seed...... 10 

$2.00 


WHEN TO PLANT 
Hydrangeas: April. 
Salvias: May. 
Cosmos: May. 


Put 7 hydrangea plants in centre 
of bed and a row of salvia “‘ Bonfire”’ 
outside, with scattered plauts of 
white cosmos in the openings be- 
tween the hydrangea bushes, and 
between these and the salvias. 


WHEN IN BLOOM 
Hydrangeas: August — September. 
Salvias: August — October. 
Cosmos: October — November. 

SOIL AND LOCATION 
Deeply unfastened, rich garden 
soil. Open sunshine. 


’ GRASS 


LAWN 


An Old-Fashioned Bed 


SIZE OF BED: 10 feet x 4o feet or 
more. 


COST 
The average cost of the plants 


used in this bed is from 1oto 15 cents 
each. The peonies cost 25 cents. 
COLORS AND WHEN IN BLOOM 
1— Boxwood Edging: Dense green 
leaves. 
2—Hardy Pinks: White, pink, 
crimson. In bloom May—June. 
3—Hepaticas: Blue. In bloom 
March — April. 
4—Spring Iris: Blue, white, yel- 
low. In bloom April— May. 
5 — Polyanthus Primroses: Various 
colors. In bloom April— May. 
6— Thrift: Rose. In bloom May 
—July. 
7— Thyme: Broad-leaved. 
8— Thyme: Lemon. 
9 — Fumitory (eximia): Deep rose- 
purple. In bloom May —June. 
10—Peonies, early: Scarlet. In 
bloom May — June. 
11—Columbines: Blue, purple, 
white. In bloom May —June. 
12— Ragged Robin, double (Lychnis 
Viscaria): Deep rose-purple. 
In bloom June— July. 


13— German Iris: Various colors. 
In bloom June. 

14 — Bleeding Heart: Rose-red. In 
bloom May — June. 

15— Larkspur: Blue. In bloom 
June— August. 

16—Bee Balm: Scarlet, crimson. 
In bloom June —July. 

17— Foxglove: Deep purple, 
white. Inbloom July. 

18— Fraxinella: Dark purple, 
white. ‘ ; 

19— Tali Phiox: Purple, red, white. 
In bloom July — September. 

20— Sweet-William: Various. In 
bloom June. 

21 — Southernwood: Aromatic foli- 
age. 

22—Carpathian Bellflower: Blue. 
In bloom June. 

HOW TO PLANT 
At back plant a row of hardy 

roses, 18inches apart. Getan ounce 

of hollyhock seed and raise plants 

from it; plant 18 inches apart, in one 

ortworows. Ofthe other plants get 

several of a kind, and grow pansies 

and dwarf annuals between them. 

SOIL AND LOCATION 
Deep, well-enriched garden soil. 
Open, sunny location. 














A Yellow and White Autumn Bed for $2.00 


SIZE OF BED: 20 feet long x ro feet 
wide in the centre. 


COST OF PLANTS 
H—Hydrangea Paniculata 


Grandiflora, 6 plants .....$1.30 
C — Canna Florence Vaughan, 
GRUBB ccsccccccccceveces 50 


Co—Cosmos, 1 package seed 105 
N—Nasturtium, Dwarf, 
Golden King, 1 ounce.... «15 


$2.00 
COLORS AND WHEN IN BLOOM 

Hydrangeas: White. In bloom 
August — September. 

Cannas: Yellow. In bloom July — 
October. 

Cosmos: White. In bloom October 
— November. 


Nasturtiums: Yellow. In bloom 
July to frost. 
WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 

Hydrangeas: April; in holes 
deep as their roots are long. 

Cannas: Middle of May; in holes 
1 inch deeper than ball of earth 
about roots. 

Cosmos: End of May; in open 
spaces between the caunas and 
hydrangeas, in holes 3-4 inches 
deep. Sow early in May, ina patch 
by itself. When the plants are 4 
inches high transplant them. 

Nasturtium seed: Sow % inch 
deep, 1 foot in from edge. 


SOIL AND LOCATION 


Good, deeply unfastened garden 
loam. Open sunshine. 

















25 LOW-PRICED 
In the next issue of The Journal Mr. 


FLOWER-BEDS 
Falconer will give a page showing 


25 flower-beds which may be made at very little cost. 











SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


A scientifically pre- 


pared food, consisting 
of whole wheat with 
nothing added to or 
taken from it. Made 
light and short by 


mechanical shredding. 


Shredded 
Wheat 
Biscuit 

The standard all-day 
cereal—may be served 
with milk, cream, or 
combined with fruits, 


vegetables or pre- 
Serves. 


Triscuit 
(The New Cracker) 


Used as bread, toast, 
crackers or wafers. 


Served with soup as 
a crouton. 


Try TRISCUIT spread 
with Butter or Cheese. 


Make TRISCUIT your 
daily bread. 


“ The Vital Question ” 
Cook Book sent 
FREE upon request. 








THE NATURAL 
FOOD COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Shredded Whole Wheat 
Products 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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PIN-MONEY MADE FROM THE GARDEN 
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Seventh Article in the Great Series of Self-Told Stories Showing 
How 200 Women Have Made Money at Home 

















HE re- 
sults, evi- 
dent from 


flower and 


bo re] 
j 4 vegetable grow- 
oO “ . . 
oe F fxs ing, as described 
- —_— in the following 
ca articles, which 


are the personal 
experiences of some of THE JOURNAL’S con- 
tributors, prove conclusively that a garden 
is one of the golden channels for pin-money: 
any one who cares to may sow—and reap 
likewise. 


Earned $80 a Month. The beginning, 
though, was very small—only a sunny win- 
dow and some hyacinth bulbs, carnations, 
roses, lilies, maidenhair ferns and smilax. 
At first a few blossoms were sold to a neigh- 
bor for a sick friend. At another time I sold 
some ferns and carnations for a dinner-table 
centrepiece, and so my floral window was 
productive of money as well as beauty in my 
home. A careful reading of floral catalogues, 
loving care and time were all that was needed 
to make an income of $2 a week selling cut 
flowers, and the necessary outlay for plants 
was soon counterbalanced. As the sunny 
window changed into a glass-covered room, 
and later into a large greenhouse, the business 
netted me $40 a month in summer and twice 
that sum in winter. Minnesota. 


One Woman Gave Up a Trip to a festival in 
a near-by city and invested the money in 
building a glass flower-window 6x9, on the 
south side of the dining-room of her house. 
This cost her less than $15 to build, which 
sum included cutting bench, shelves and an 
oil-stove. Then followed the purchase of a 
variety of flowers, while an advertisement in 
a weekly paper brought many inquiries. A 
dealer in a neighboring city ordered regu- 
larly. For a school commencement one year 
$56 worth of baskets and bouquets were sold 
for presentation to the graduates. In the 
early spring, after the cuttings were rooted 
and potted, several hundred potted plants 
found a ready sale for ten cents each, or three 
for twenty-five cents — as soon as the bedding- 
time came. Roses at Christmastime brought 
$2 and $3 a dozen. Buttonhole bouquets all 
the year round brought ten cents apiece. 
Funeral designs sold at higher prices: one 
pillow sold for $25; a ladder, $20; a harp, 
$10, etc. These required wire designs for 
the foundations, with tinfoil and moss for the 
finishing. The work which was done among 
the flowers was a pleasure. Kansas. 


$20 from Russian Violets. I cultivated a 
small bed of Russian violets which netted 
me $20 in two months, private parties buying 
them for entertainments. Then, too, the 
bulbs of early hyacinths (especially white 
ones) were potted in time to bloom for 
Christmas, and sold readily for thirty-five 
cents apiece. Each pot was covered artistic- 
ally with colored paper, tied with ribbon, and 
made a most attractive Christmas present. 
Lilies at Eastertime found a ready market 
also, and hanging-baskets which I made of the 
artillery plant in tin buckets sold at sight. 
I covered the tin buckets with green paper. 
Nearly every month I realize money from 
flowers. Texas. 


Grow Dahlias and Make Money. Begin with 
a few plants in bloom. After the frost kills 
the tops in the fall lift the plants and store 
them in the cellar. In the spring each 
bunch of dahlias should be cut into as many 
separate bulbs as possible, being careful to 
have at least one sprout to each bulb. Then 
after the danger from frost is over set the 
bulbs out, one or two in a hill, in rich soil, 
and cover them to the depth of six inches. 
The hills should be made three feet apart, 
and after the sprouts are above the surface 
they should be kept well watered. Inthe fall 
I sold thirty dozen blossoms for ten cents a 
dozen, or $3. The first sale of too bulbs in 
the spring brought $5, each bulb selling for 
five cents. At first the work was done merely 
for pleasure until the plants multiplied to 
such an extent that it became necessary to 
dispose of some, and so the business started 
itself. I have now sixty bunches stored, from 
which I shall sell at least 300 bulbs. About 
150 are already engaged, and for some of them 
I shall receive ten cents apiece. Maine. 


$221.50 Worth of Violets were raised and 
sold by a young girl who employed her 
leisure time from household duties in flower- 
growing. Her violet patch measured 20x25 
feet the first season, and the violets were sold 
to a near-by florist at fifty cents a hundred 
blossoms, netting a profit of $92.50. The sec- 
ond season, having transplanted more violet 
plants in about ten feet more of ground, $129 
was realized in the sales. California. 





The names and specific addresses of the writers in this series cannot be given in print. 
by mail, if stamped envelope is sent, the names and addresses of any of the writers. 
exact title of the paragraph in which they are interested. 


$75 from My Lavender-Bed made me more 
fond than ever of the flower. I planted 
a quantity of lavender seed over half of our 
back lot. When the plants were topped with 
spikes of little fragrant flowers I pulled them 
up and dried them to preserve their fragrance. 
I tied the stalks in small bunches with lav- 
ender ribbon, and took them to the manager 
of a large dry goods store for approval. All 
were quickly sold there, and the proprietor 
asked for another supply the following year. 
The outlay for plowing, ribbon and seed was 
$6, and the income was $75. Ohio. 


Ten Cents Invested in Lettuce Seed brought 
in $7 for pin-money. I had a cold-frame 
made 3x10 feet under the kitchen window, 
which had a southern and western expo- 
sure. In March I planted in this a variety 
of lettuce seed that would not head but 
made large leaves. When the leaves were 
about six inches long I cut and tied them in 
bunches for sale at seven or five cents a bunch, 
according to their size. New York. 


$9.15 from Celery. A piece of ground 
15x30 feet in our small garden lay idle several 
years because the land was so wet. Nothing 
that had ever been planted there had grown. 
Being in ill health my physician recommended 
outdoor exercise, and in the early spring I 
decided to try raising celery on this unused 
plot. I was very successful, and by summer- 
time I sold 150 of my plants for $1.25, and 
later sold enough celery that I raised to 
amount to $8. I was assisted in the work by 
a member of my family, and so my only 
expense was ten cents for seed. My profit 
was $9.15. Maine. 


$23.40 Profit from Tomatoes. Ten cents’ 
worth of the seeds were planted in Feb- 
ruary in a flower-pit and resulted in 400 
plants, which I was successful in cultivating. 
The tomatoes began to ripen in June. From 
that time on there were some for sale every 
day. Nearly all were sold to the grocer at 
wholesale prices, ranging from seventy-five 
cents to $1.50 a bushel. There was a suffi- 
cient quantity for our home table and several 
dozen quarts also to put up for winter use. 
$24.50 was realized in the sales; deducting $1 
for labor hired and ten cents for the seeds 
left a profit of $23.40. Georgia. 


A Vegetable Garden that was well man- 
aged netted $42.75. Sickness in the home 
made unusual expenses, and the wise mother 
started a garden, utilizing 50x90 feet of 
ground by planting it in vegetables. Wire 
for fencing and the seeds cost $4, and irriga- 
tion, $2.50. Lettuce, spinach, onions, beans, 
carrots, beets and cabbage were raised and 
sold to the provision dealer. 


Profits for May, June, July, August and Sep- 





tember... -$49.25 
i NINOS 0.560 cenensan dope xevnnredenececeas 6.50 
po Seeeererer rr er $42.75 

Montana. 
Vegetables from a Small Garden. I had a 


garden—a small, beautifully cultivated space 
in luxuriant growth of every vegetable dear 
to the heart of a housekeeper. By my maid 
I sent samples to my neighbors announcing 
that I had fresh vegetables for sale. In a 
few days my morning hours were spent in the 
garden and I was kept busy filling the baskets 
that came to be filled. My pockets jingled 
with coins. In one month I made $5 and 
after that I did not keepanaccount. We had 
plenty for our own table, too. Alabama. 


$172.05 from My Garden. I was not strong, 
but the doctor had advised outdoor exer- 
cise, and so I decided to try gardening. 
We have a 60x75-foot plot of ground which 
cost $1 to have spaded and raked. Besides 
this every available inch of ground at the sides 
of the house, along the walks and by the 
partition fences was used. I sent for numer- 
ous catalogues, studied them, and selected 
early and late varieties of flower and vegetable 
seeds. Nearly everything that was planted 
grew and flourished. As soon as one crop 
matured something else was put in. It soon 
became known among my neighbors and 
friends that I had the choicest varieties of 
plants, vegetables and flowers for sale, and I 
disposed of everything at home at market 





prices. The results were as follows: 

Flowers, vegetables, plants and seed sold..... $73.65 

Vegetables used at home for the table, for can- 
UNE, GRBs 5 inode cecavcneusses anstccescetsese 87.90 
Seed saved for another season ...............- 19.85 
$181.40 
Cost of seed and epading «.. 2... ..ccccccccssee 9.35 
BRR BUOCHOEE. 20 xs cpesesecsse $172.05 


And I had the value of improved health, pleas- 
ure and knowledge, which more than doubled 
this amount to me. Illinois. 


But The Journal will furnish 
Inquirers should always give the 


$44.30 for My Chrysanthemums. When 
autumn came last year my chrysanthemums 
were beautiful to behold. Being successful 
as a competing exhibitor at an amateur 
show, I was awarded $30 worth of premiums 
on an entry of thirty-eight pots, and $14.30 
was the result of the cashsales. Any number 
of ladies may call a meeting and form a society 
for the cultivation of chrysanthemums, for 
which the work should begin in the summer 
in time to have the blooming plants ready for 
exhibition in the autumn. A small outlay 
is, of course, necessary for plants in the 
beginning. A vacant store can usually be 
rented for the show, and all the plants sent 
there are on sale. Posters are placed in con- 
spicuous places announcing the affair, and a 
small fee is charged for admission. 
and cash prizes are awarded for the best 
varieties. The exhibition is closed with a 
cash sale of the plants. North Carolina. 


$225 from $7 Worth of Seeds is a big profit 
on a small investment. I planted $7 worth 
of pansy and daisy seeds 
ground about one rod square, which had been 
carefully prepared and fertilized. 
plants began to show bloom, and had fine, 
healthy leaves, I began to sell them for thirty 
cents a dozen, or $1 for four dozen. The 
work among the flowers in the morning was 
delightful and did not interfere with my 
housework —the majority of people coming to 
buy in the afternoon. At the end of the sea- 
son my health was much improved, and I had 
enough pansy and daisy plants left tomakea 
flower-bed. I carried out this plan for six 
years, always with the same result. Uvfah. 


On an Isolated Ranch, twenty miles from 
a town, with a family ‘of six to care for, 
not only the ways were limited but also the 
time in which to earn money. MHo-vever, I 
decided to try by raising vegetables, and I 
succeeded with the result of $274 income in 
one year from onions and cabbage. A new 
piece of ground near the house had to be 
broken up, harrowed and raked several times 
before it was ready for the seed. Then for 
water a small spring above the garden was 
utilized by making a ditch from it to the 
highest part of the cabbage ground, with 
small furrows between the rows for water to 
run in. A man was hired to gather the cab- 
bage and haul the vegetables to market. 
They were sold to hotels and stores. 


Sold 7200 pounds onions at $1.50 per 100 pounds.$108.00 | 


Sold 11 tons of cabbage at $20 per ton ......... 220.00 





$328.00 
Expenses for seeds, preparing greens, and 


marketing the vegetables.......... - $54.00 





Net profit the first year . -$274.00 


I continued raising vegetables on this 
ground for five years, sometimes growing 
potatoes instead of onions, always making 
from $250 to $400 each year. Montana. 


Railroad Station Flowers. In answer to my 
application the superintendent of the din- 
ing stations on the railroad that passes 
through my home town gave me orders for 
eight dozen flowers ata time, for the tables at 
the various stations. I have a big garden 
spot with roses, chrysanthemums, violets and 
a variety of fruits and berries. I pack the 
flowers carefully in moss and sell them for 
twenty-five cents a dozen, as long as the open 
season lasts. Texas. 


My Sweet Potato Hot-Bed each spring brings 
me from $20 to $30. It is twenty inches 
deep and nine feet long by forty inches 
wide. I began ten years ago planting one 
bushel of potatoes as an experiment, and sold 
from it $8 worth of plants. But each year 
since I have set out a barrel, buying the pota- 
toes at wholesale at a cost of $3. Last vear 
my total outlay was $3.60; my returns, $31; 
profit, $27.40. I live in town, and sell mostly 
to people from the country. Kentucky. 


$30 a Month for Mint. Our 20-foot mint 
bed proved to be a very profitable source of 
revenue. Hotels and restaurants were the 
principal buyers. Ten pounds of mint root, 
costing fifty cents, separated and planted five 
inches apart in well-fertilized ground, soon 
took root and grew. Mint thrives in almost 
every climate, and, once planted, will come 
up again every year. With the dew still on 
the leaves we clipped, rinsed and tied it in 
bunches of twenty stalks each. These sold 
for ten cents each or three for twenty-five 
cents. We cleared $30 a month after paying 
$5 to a boy for selling and delivering. Mint 
planted in March will be ready for clipping in 
May. Planted in October clipping may be- 
gin in March. Tennessee. 

a 
NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal the “ Pin- 


Money Papers ”’ will show how girls and women have made 
money on farms. 
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It’s 
FREE 


“A Postal 
Will Do”’ 





600,000 copies 
of previous 
editions distrib- 
uted. New vevised 
edition of 150,000 
now ready. 











New ideas, 
New illustrations, 
New practical suggestions. 






Do you want to know how to easily 
keep your floors in beautiful con- 
dition ? 

Do you know that by our method pine 
can be finished almost as beauti- 
fully as hardwood ? 


This book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment 
for Floors,’’ will tell you all about the 
subject. It is worth $25.00 to anyone 
wanting beautiful floors and woodwork, 
as it gives the latest and best methods 
of treating all kinds of wood. 

We manufacture the ‘‘ World’s Stand- 
ard Floor Polish,’’ 


OHNSON’S 


PREPARED 


WAX 


For Sale by All Dealers in Paints 


land 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per Ib.; 
cans, 50 cents per ib. 


4,5 and 8 lb. 


Write us now for this book so you won't forget. 
It's ab solutely FREE. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
** The Hardwood Floor Authorities ’’ 





THE PROFESSION OF 


HOME MAKING 


Practical, systematic instruction by correspond- 
ence under teachers of acknowledged standing in 
Household Economics. 











COMPOSITION OF THE POTATO: 

Fat. . ~« « hOB Bo. - il. % 
Crude tiber . 4% Starch 18. % 
Protein 2.2% Water. 78.3% 





FOR THE WIFE 
FOR THE MOTHER 
FOR THE DAUGHTER 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


“Chemistry of the House- «wand Accounts t 
hold’"’ d and Accoun’ gen 





‘Household Bacteriology ‘ The _—. by : Plan, Deco- 
“ Household Sanitation "’ ration and Care’ 
“* Food and Dietetics "’ “ Study of ‘Child Life - 
= — Principles of “* Care of Children ”’ 
jookery"’ “‘ Textiles and Clothing "’ 
- m.... Care of the Sick "’ 


THE LESSON PAPERS have been prepared by 


authorities on Household Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION is under the direction of the 
Professors and Teachers who have prepared the 
Lesson Papers. 


The aim of the instruction is to reduce the tradi- 
tions of home management heretofore handed 
down from mother to daughter, to classified sys- 
tematized knowledge based on scientific research. 








Illustrated announcemert giving full synopsis of all sub- 
jects sent free upon request 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


33155 Armour Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention The Ladies’ Home Fournal 

















A MANTEL OF ART 





Adds elegance to any room. 
Ours add also to the econ- 
omy of fitting up your house, 
for we give greater variety 
in style and sizes, and better 
material in each selection 
than can be had anywhere 
in the United States. They 
are works of art, and are 
equally famous for honest 
quality and durability. We 
also make grilles in many 
designs. Handsome cat- 
alogue (costing us 50c.) free 
to you for l5c. to cover 
actual postage. 64 pages, 
11x 14, replete with beauti- 
ful engravings of our stock. 
Write at once. Dept. C. 


McCLAMROCK MANTEL COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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VII— How to Overcome Nervousness 

HY is it that we, as a nation, suffer 
from nervousness to such an extent 
that’ a special name — ‘‘American- 
itis’? —has been coined to express 
our peculiar susceptibility ? 

There are various factors to account for 
this. In the first place, heredity has much to 
do with the sensitive, nervous organization 
of the American girl. Nervous tension has 
been handed down to her, as it were. 

Again, neurasthenia often follows in the 
wake of some infectious disease, such as 
typhoid fever or influenza. La grippe left 
many neurasthenic victims in its trail. 

But perhaps pure, simple overwork is to 
blame for more nervously exhausted girls 
than any other one cause. 

Are you conscious when you are over- 
working? If you are how do you detect it 
—or do you not realize it till the mischief is 
done, and you are overworked? 





A JOURNAL girl wrote to me the other day 

asking if I could tell her why she was so 
nervous and tired allthe time. In addition to 
her hard studies in the High School she spends 
several hours daily in piano practice, and 
much as she loves music she finds it too great 
a strain. It is a simple case of overwork. 
There is no need of being discouraged; the 
remedy is to spread the same amount of 
work over a longer period of time. Your life 
has not passed by when you have finished 
school; there are still things te live for. It 
is foolish to overcrowd your leisure with 
music study, while you are now carrying as 
many burdens as you can wisely. 

Many of us, I know, have not yet learned 
the signs of the progress of overwork. I 
remember, when I was a young girl, hearing 
my mother say: ‘‘I have learned one lesson 
well, and it is this—to know when I have 
worked long enough. It has taken me years 
to learn it, but now I can detect the signs 
of fatigue as soon as I have gone far enough. 
And oh, how much it saves me.’’ 

This is a hard lesson to teach, and a harder 
one still to learn. 

Few girls know that when they are nerv- 
ously exhausted their nerve structure has 
undergone an essential 
change. In looking at 
their apparently well- 
nourished bodies they 
cannot understand why 
they have no energy. It 
would take only a 
glimpse at their nerves 
under the microscope to 
show them the cause of 
their lassitude. Nerves 
when well nourished 
have tiny food granules 
in their cells. From 
these little food gran- 
ules the nerve derives 
its strength to work. 
When the food is used up the nerve cells 
are very different in appearance. They 
are irregular in outline and shrunken in ap- 
pearance. How are we going to fill them out 
again? We must give them what they need 
— food, rest and air —oxygen. 


*' DO NOT TAP WITH 


YOUR FEET’ 


HE other day I was reading of some ex- 

periments made by a physician on honey 
bees. The nerve cells of a bee examined in 
the morning, before it had started forth to 
gather honey, were large and full. They 
contained many little food granules and were 
ready for a long day’s work; in the after- 
nuon the cells of the bee which had been 
working all day long were quite different 
from those of the first bee. They were 
smaller, their outline was not round, but 
irregular instead, and here and there were 
tiny holes in them where the little food 
granules had been used up. 

And so with us. At the end of a long 
day’s work the cells of our body are ex- 
hausted, and we need food and rest to restore 
them to normal condition. This is why we 
sleep. But if we go on, night after night, 
drawing continually on our reserve fund of 
strength, we shall find that it will take more 
than one night to restore our original nerve 
tone. It is far worse for your health to 
make continual little drains by going to bed 
too late every night than it is to break 
only occasionally into regular habits of 
sleep. 

We are very apt to find ‘‘ nerves”’ 
among girls employed in a business 
capacity. Many of you try to doa hard 
day’s work without a fair start. Do 
you eat a sensible breakfast, or do you take 
a cup of coffee or tea and a roll, and work 
till noon on that? Is this quite fair to your- 
self? And how about your luncheon? Do 
you have a chocolate éclair, or a piece of 
mince pie, or a glass of soda-water and a 
sandwich? Or have you done a hard morn- 
ing’s shopping, and do you run into a restau- 
rant at noon for a dish of ice cream and some 
cake? I know from your own confessions 
that many of you do these things. Before 
you get over being ‘‘ nervous’’ you will have 
to become more sensible about your diet. 





“HER HANDS WERE 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


CCORDING to one of our brilliant medical 
men overwork means, ina large number of 
cases, too little oxygen. Consequently there 
is an accumulation of waste matter which 
acts as a poison. A great many confirmed 
invalids owe their condition to a chronic 
lack of oxygen. You cannot handicap your- 
self in any more serious manner than to work 
or sleep in stale air. 
Whenever you begin 
to question your vital- 
ity look to your venti- 
lation. We spend 
one-third of our lives 
in the bedroom. And 
many of us breathe air 
during sleep which we 
could not tolerate in a 
sitting-room. It is an 
accepted fact that many 
cases of neurasthenia 
are due largely to the 
lack of ventilation and 
open-air exercise. 

One great secret of nervous exhaustion is 
that we expend far more energy than is nec- 
essary in nearly everything that wedo. Why 
do we feel so tired after entertaining a room 
full of company? It is because we have 
spent so much unnecessary strength in talk- 
ing and listening. We have virtually talked 
with every muscle we possess. Notice for 
yourself some time what a state of tension 
you are in when talking with a friend. You 
are contorting your face, and moving your 
head, and gesticulating with your hands, and 
tapping the floor with your toes. Nothing 
about you is reposeful, and you are not only 
tiring yourself out but every one who comes 
in contact with you as well. 





“* NOTHING ABOUT YOU 


1S REPOSEFUL' 


KNEW a very nervous girl who was being 

trained by a teacher of elocution. Her 
attention was called to the habit she had of 
continually frowning when she spoke. In 
trying to gain repose of manner she paid 
especial attention to keeping the muscles of 
her face relaxed. She was feeling much en- 
couraged with her progress when the teacher 
said: ‘‘ But look at your hands.’’ She looked 
at her hands and found they were uncon- 
sciously clenched. She 
then relaxed the muscles of 
her face, her hands and of 
her arms. The next admo- 
nition was, ‘‘Do not tap with 
your feet.’’ 

Be careful in relaxing one 
part not to transfer the ten- 
sion to another. If you 
learn to relax in a general 
way you will worry less 
about unavoidable delays in 
carsand ferryboats, and will 
cure yourself of such bad 
habits as trying to ‘‘ push 
the cars along’’; and your 
temper will reap the benefit. 
The disposition is so quickly affected by the 
state of the nerves that you owe it to those 
about you to learn this lesson of relaxation. 

One of our pioneers in this line of physical 
culture tells us what to do in order to relax. 
Lie flat on the floor, since the body yields 
more readily to an unyielding surface. 
Stretch the arms out free from the sides, 
head turned neither to the right nor left, feet 
uncrossed, legs straight. Relax the arm and 
raise it slowly from the floor, thinking it as 
lifeless as possible. Now let it drop heavily 
back. Exercise each arm and leg in the 
same way, taking deep breaths after each 
movement. Then roll the body from side 
to side as heavily as possible, and conclude 
the exercise by lying in the first position and 
imagining yourself sinking into the floor. 


CLENCHED" 


AN EXERCISE which may be taken in a 
standing position, or sitting up in bed, 
is head rotation, rolling the head slowly 
around, making it as heavy as possible. 

Another, taken sitting: Raise both arms 
heavily and with the least possible energy ; 
let them fall as they will, relaxing all muscu- 
lar effort. Breathe slowly and rest. 

These exercises train the body to relax as 
soon as one is conscious of the tension. 

Do you know how to go to sleep? The 
benefit which you derive from the night’s 
rest will depend 
to a great extent 
upon the manner 
of your going to 
sleep. 

In the first place 
don’t allow your- 
self to think. Never make plans for the 
next day’s work, nor mourn about the fail- 
ures of the day that is gone. You may 
stretch and turn as much as you like till 
you are ready to fall asleep. Then relax all 
of your muscles. Let the bed hold you up; 
do not try to hold yourself. You can never 
relax perfectly in ordinary clothing, so your 
best lessons in relaxation are taken at this 
time. 

The very shape of our bodies is under half- 
conscious control. Perfect rest means the 
relaxing of that control. 


E FLAT ON THE YY 
FLOOR": ‘S 


Good Health for Girls 
AUDREY. Here are the formulas which you 
desire : 


A Good Hair Tonic 
Resorcin, 1-6 of a drachm 
Castor oil, 12 drachms 
Spirits of wine, 5 ounces 
Balsam of Peru, 8 grains 


This is to be shaken and applied to the 
scalp every other day. 


An Old Dandruff Remedy 
Bay rum, 5 ounces 


Tincture of cantharides, 1 ounce 
Olive oil, 1 ounce 


The tendency to see the funny side of every 
happening is a wonderful gift. When 
you reach the point where you can laugh 
atan unpleasant experience its sting has 
gone. 


ELIZABETH. It is a very good plan to take 
a warm bath every night before retiring. 
This cleanses the body. A cool sponge in the 
morning invigorates one. Glycerine and rose- 
water agree very well with most skins, but 
the glycerine should not be too strong. Are 
you certain that your diet is a proper one? 
This has much to do with the complexion. 
Avoid highly seasoned foods and rich pastry 
and desserts ; substitute fruits. Dink plenty 
of water between meals. 


Deep breathing is not only a stimulus to 
the circulation of the blood in the lungs, 
but when it is forced it increases the circu- 
lation in the muscles of the chest, dia- 
phragm and abdomen. The organs below 
the diaphragm are also invigorated. 


L. C. B. If the circulation in your feet is 
poor try the exercise of rising on your tiptoes, 
holding this position for a few seconds and 
then dropping down again to the soles of your 
feet. Have you ever tried running in one 
spot? This is an exercise not only for the 
circulation in your feet but also for general 
circulation. Stand erect and give a spring 
from the ball of the foot — first one foot, then 
the other, imitating as closely as possible 
ordinary running but not moving from the one 
spot. 


You can do your work briskly without being 
spasmodic. A sudden jerk will frequently 
do more harm than many hours of steady 


effort. 


L. J. S. If you are troubled with eczema 
vour only safe plan is to consult your physician. 
No disease can be intelligently treated by one 
who cannot examine the patient. 


Extremes of weight are not elements of 
vitality. Neither the very thin girl nor the 
very fat girl is in a condition for resisting 
accident or disease. The fat girl is wast- 
ing a great deal of energy in carrying 
around her superfluous weight, while the 
thin girl does not assimilate her food as 
She « ught. 


A.V.H. Use the hair tonic, the formula for 
which is given in this column. Also massage 
your scalp for five or ten minutes twice a day. 
Clip the split ends of your hair. 


Dark circles under the eyes are apt to 
indicate that the circulation of the brain is 
too sluggish, and that there is a congestion 
there. The blood is not receiving enough 
oxygen. The first step in remedying this 
state of affairs is to breathe plenty of fresh 
air into the lungs. 


OLIVE. 
follows: 


The formula for cold cream is as 


Spermuceti, © ounce avoirdupois, 400 grains 
White wax, 1 ounce avoirdupois, 370 grains 
Expressed oil of almond, g fluid ounces 
Stronger rose-water, 3 fluid ounces 

Sodium borate in fine powder, 33 grains 


The spermaceti and wax are shaved very 
fine and melted at moderate heat. The oil of 
almond is added to the mixture in a shallow 
Wedgwood mortar. The, sodium borate is 
dissolved in the rose-water and added without 
stirring. Then stir rapidly and continuously 
until the mixture becomes creamy. 


For the girl who is too fat the stooping 
and bending over so necessary in many 
kinds of housework is excellent exercise. 
Making beds is just in this line, for 
there is constant bending over and rising 
again in this kind of work. 


M.S. You ought to take some good general 
exercise, daily, that will produce perspiration. 
This is an excellent way to reduce superfluous 
fat. I know of nothing better for this purpose 
than tether tennis at this season of the year. 


You must not become discouraged in trying 
to develop yourself symmetrically. It takes 
patience and perseverance to attain perfec- 
tion in any line. 


be 


THE “SECRETS”? THAT SOME GIRLS USE 


Next month —in fact all through the summer season — 
Doctor Walker, in her ™ Pretty Girl Papers,’’ is going to 
tell about some of the things that girls eat and why they 
shouldn’t eat them; how they hurt themselves physically; 
the “ secrets’? which some girls use to improve their com- 
plexions, and what those “ secrets’? mean; and she will tell 
some things about candy-eating girls that will be surprising. 
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BISHOP FURNITURE CO. ““incr 


Ship Anywhere 
“On Approval,” 
allowing furni- 
ture in your home 
five days, to be re- 
turned at our ex- 
pense and your 
money re- 
funded if 















We Prepay the 
Freight to all 
points east of the 
Miss. River and 
north of Tenn. 
line, allowing 
freight that far 
toward points 
beyond. 


not per- These pat- 
fectly satis- terns repre- 
factory sent a few of 
and all you No. over 1000 de- 
expected. 2677 signs shown 
Has Secret * Toilet _ "our F REE 
Drawer Table CATALOG. 

























“BISHOP” 
‘urniture 
h will satisfy 
you in qual- 
ity and 
please you in 
style. Any 
Surniture 
will furnish 
your home ; 
“BISHOP” 
Furniture 
will adorn 
it, besides 
you save 
Srom one 
third to one 
half in cost 


No. 2003 
Combination Book Case No. 2072 
and Writing Desk Chiffonier 


Price $22.50. Worth $30. 


Many others $12 to $70 
fully described in Catalog. 


Quartered Oak, 
Bird's Eye Maple or 
Mahogany. 





: No. 2203 
Turkish Leather Rocker 
Only $38. Worth $50. 
Large variety in 
FREE 


CATALOG 
bb ae 


No, 1104 


Pedestal Dining Table 














No. 2148 
Metal Bed $7.75. Worth $12. : 
Many styles in Brass, Richly Upholstered 


. - : ‘order, 
Iron, Wood, Folding and to your oF 
Davenport Beds in our Only $39. Worth $50. 


FREE catalog showing over 1000 pieces of high- 
grade fashionable furniture. Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Co. orna mapas: mich. 


No. 2623 
“ Fireside” Chair 














SANITARY FLEECE 


BLANKET 


is beautiful to see, healthful to use, light 
to handle, easy to wash, and superior to 
woolen blankets in very many respects. 


Only cost $1.00 for full size pair 
Woven ready to use in pure white, with 
baby blue or rose pink borders. 


If not found at your dealers, send us $1.00 
with dealer’s name and we will send you by 
prepaid express one sample pair. Write to- 


day. 
FLANOLA MFG. CO. 
P.O. BOX No. 3094 BOSTON, MASS. 











Comfort and Ease for 


Tender Feet 


can be had by every woman 
who will wear 


WHITCOMB’S 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


‘The most comfortable shoe for 
women ever made. Soft, flex- 
ible, perfect-fitting and hand- 
some. Verydurable. NoTacks, 
No Lining to wrinkle and hold 
moisture. No Seams, 









sa tone it ” First Perfect fit 
n lowa woman writes: "irs gparante 
leather shoe I have been able or mon 
to wear in twenty years.” refunde: 


A Boston woman 
writes: “I have 
worn your * Flexsole’ shoe for a long time and shall 
never wear any other so long as I can get this kind.” 
An Alaska Agent writes: “ Ladies here 
delighted. Sales simply grand.” 






LACE $3.00 ’ 
Prices ; BUTTON $3.25 > Postpaid 
OXFORDS $2.50) 


bent Send outline of foot and give size usually worn. 

date Ss EASTERN SHOE CO., Dept. F, Beverly, Mass. 

& N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. Special 
inducements. 
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SALTHE EASTER COUNCIL CHAMBER We 


A Meeting for 
Discouraged People 


‘IT mourn no more my vanished years; 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again 


“The west winds blow,and singing low 4 
I hear the glad streams run ; 

The windows of my soul I throw ts 
Wide open to the sun.” ‘ 


fully realize the effects 

that are produced upon 
our lives, our hearts, our 
minds—without irrever 
ence, I will add—our 
souls, by the changing 
seasons. We think of, and 
read of, and watch and 
feel, all the phenomena cf 
Nature’s transitions, make 
studies of sun and shadow, 
growth and development ; 
we talk of cold and heat, 
drought and flood; the 
skies that smile and the 
skies that threaten, but 
rarely do we discern the 
subtle influences inter- 
woven in the great plan 
of God’s ordering of life, 
which are doing for the 
spiritual and moral life of 
man what they are also 
doing for the herbs of the 
field. 

In these April days, 
when we are thinking of 
the ‘‘coming of that south wind’’ for which the 
Indians look with such longing, ‘‘Chinook,’’ 
whose breath melts every icy barrier and 
sends the glad waters rippling down the 
choked ravines; in these glad mornings when 
we dare leave our doors open and can stand in 
delight to hear the mating songs of the birds, 
we forget what is being wrought in ourselves. 


| CANNOT think that we 


The People Whom I Pity 

S WHEN we look on some rich, perfect 
fabric, made satisfying to our sense of art 
and beauty by faultless blending of the perfec- 
tion of color, we do not attempt to analyze its 
charm, and fail to see that gold, hidden by 
highest skill of the artisan, is the basis of its 
indefinable hue, so in the wonder of returning 
life to wintry Nature symbolic to us of decay, 
cold and death, we fail to recognize that for 
us also the south wind has God's revivitying 
powers and influence. Leaf, sky, greening 
fields and slowly tinting bough and bush, each 
has its own beauty. Like the indestruc- 
tible, precious brightness of the concealed 
and unperceived gold in the tapestry is this 
wonder of restoration. It is the eternal type, 
unseen, except by those who seek for it, of 
the richness and glory of God’s promises to 

us of unquenchable life. 

How many of our Council, men and women, 
old and young, each carrying his or her 
burden of poverty, or infirmity, or feebleness, 
or broken hope, have been bemoaning the 
uselessness of their lives? It is to them I 
would repeat Whittier’s brave words and beg 
them to throw “‘the windows of their souls 
wide open to the sun.’’ 

I often pity people who have everything 
done for them! To have—as it were—all 
the pleasant surprises taken out of every-day 
existence by the preparation of other’s hands 
and other’s thoughts! She who has been 
accustomed to do the small offices of the bed- 
chamber for herself, and knows that de- 
lightful experience which follows throwing 
open her own shutters and sash, and saluting 
the sun, the morning breeze and the fresh 
odors of yet unsullied day, can never envy 
her sister for whom a measured degree of 
light is admitted by an attentive maid, a 
careful exclusion of the air cautiously ar- 
ranged, and all the new life of the day 
reduced to the mechanical, uninteresting 
necessities of being clothed. 

At least this we know, the poet’s thought 
concerning opening his heart and soul to the 
morning sun is, to these guarded ones, an 
undecipherable enigma. Let there be no 
mystery about it to us, for in it lies the cure 
for our grievous burden of ‘‘ uselessness.’’ 


The Story of One Brave Woman 
HO of us has a right to say that we are set 
aside from life’s work? Who has been 
told of God that they are no longer able to do 
anything for Him and for our fellow-creatures 
in the world where He has not left us without 
a purpose? 

I know of a woman, wholly unable to move 
her body, but still capable of using her hands 
and arms, who of her charity dispenses gifts 
continually to those poorer than herself, and 
on Thanksgiving Day grateful families gather 
around plentiful tables provided by money 
earned through her pathetic industry. So 
extreme is her helplessness that it requires 
an arrangement of cords and pulleys to lift 
her into the position in which she does her 
work, and only once a week is it deemed best 
to lift her from her bed. 

Can we measure the extent of her useful- 
ness? Those who see and hear her, and know 
her daily life of wonderful, cheerful effort, 
could better tell than I can what she does in the 















way of stirring them to effort, but even 
to us who only catch the echo of her 
story is not she an inspirer of grateful 
thoughts, a stimulant to faithful exer- 
tion, an unconscious yet tender 
reproach for lost opportunities and 
murmuring despair? Many a stal- 
wart man, many a vigorous woman, 
young, buoyant and full of energy, is 
but a ‘‘cumberer of the ground ”’ be- 
side this frail sufferer. Her ‘‘ one 
talent ’’ is worth all the riches of other 
men’s stores lying wasting or hidden. 


Our Place in God’s Plan 

HAT we cannot do what we once 

did; that the step that moved with 
quiet and sure alacrity creeps to its 
post of duty, is hard to bear: we can- 
not, being human, remember that 
advancing age is but the straight 
road to eternal youth. The need to 
be waited upon, when the heart yearns 
to do its old offices of love and faithful 
service, is a severe discipline: we, 
seeing only half the plan by which 
God has prepared us to do our share 
in His great scheme of the world’s 
work, do not discern that often we 
are doing more for those who are coming 
to our aid, by rousing unselfish and tender 
ministry, than when we saved them every 
care and forestalled their lightest wish. 
If our feebleness is to be used to redeem 
those who love us from. self-absorption 
and blindness to the opportunities of doing 
good, let us be glad that we are being 
useful in this new way and not count ita 
despicable thing to cause flowers of self- 
denial and gentle devotion to grow in the 
hearts of the children whom we have brought 
into that world from which we are departing. 

So far I have never seen a human being 
who was without the power to be of use and 
service in some way. But, alas, I have en- 
countered many who were as dark shadows 
in the homes that had need of light, because 
they ceaselessly mourned that they could 
not be of benefit to those they loved in ways 
which God had ordained they should no 
longer move in. 

It is a hard discipline, a severe test of 
character, for an energetic soul not less full of 
purpose and forethought and will than when 
it dwelt in a brave, strong body, to loose its 
grasp from the reins because the once firm 
feet stumble and the once strong hands 
tremble. Even St. Paul, apostle as he was, 
betrays what it means, though he does not 
expand his thought into full expression, but 
we are unable to discern that we are not 
meant to consider our work done: it is 
merely changed. Age and its limitations 
are intended to teach us two things: how to 
glorify God by patience and cheerful submis- 
sion, and how much we can achieve by 
spiritual and mental power when the ma- 
terial work of life falls into younger hands. 


Learn to Use Your Present Opportunities 

ND of any form of disability the same fact 

is easily demonstrable: often an invalid in 
a family is the largest influence for good that 
touches its life and becomes involuntarily the 
best corrective to selfishness and hardness of 
heart, perhaps the sole inspirer of gentle for- 
bearance and generous effort. 

Many asad eye fills with tears of regret for 
the trouble sickness and weakness cause, 
when if the truth were known they are the 
only sources of refining self-restraint, the 
only causes of rousing affectionate sympathy 
and compassion in world-absorbed hearts. 

We are so apt to, have preconceived ideas 
of how we could best be useful in our homes 
that we reject the opportunities for which we 
are eminently well fitted and for which we 
have ample opportunity! I receive many 
letters from members of our Council—the 
younger women — who are bitterly sorry that 
they lack educational advantages which would 
enable them to earn large sums of money: 
‘“Then I could do so much to make my 
mother more comfortable.’’ Very often— 
more than half the time—these dear girls 
who count themselves ** useless’’ are excel- 
lent housekeepers who are keeping their 
mothers from breaking down under the man- 
ual work necessary to the family, are beauti- 
fying simple homes by pretty devices, are 
like sunshine to both parents, and giving to 
their mothers time to care properly for little 
ones who would otherwise be neglected. If 
that mother stands erect as she holds the 
troublesome baby sister in her patient arms 
—has a little color in her thin cheeks and a 
smile for her husband when he comes from 
his labor —if she has a composed spirit able 
to meet and straighten out the tangles of the 
domestic necessities — she owes her unbroken 
nerves and cheerfulness to the loving daugh- 
ter, who, if she were earning large wages 
as a teacher or in any work that took her away 
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from home and left the burden of the 
day upon her mother, could not, with 
all the money in the world, save either 
her mother’s health or her nerves. 

Let us cease from regrets for ‘* years 
vanished’’ or to come, and ask no 
longer for the return of the old ways 
or the gift of new ones in order to be of use 
in our small worlds, but ‘‘ open our hearts to 
the sun,’’ and implore: ‘‘ Make us able to use 
our present opportunities.’’ Put every en 
ergy to its best use, if it is only the energy 
which controls fretfulness and makes us 
teachers of cheerful patience. 





What an Old Soldier Did 

HERE is a story told of an old disabled 

soldier, who wore his medal for gallant 
courage on the battlefield, who was called the 
‘*One-legged Shepherd.’’ Finding himself 
idle and growing despondent he worked out 
a theory of cure for his growing melancholy 
by “‘ being of use to somebody.’’ He could 
find nothing ready for his purpose but a 
troublesome child in a neighbor’s cottage. 
He had apparently little fitness for the com- 
forting and controlling of a fretting, active 
child; yet he offered to take the little fellow 
out for an airing, and brought him back happy 
to his rested mother. 

Out of this beginning came a very lovely 
result. Gradually he took upon himself the 
guardianship of another and another sturdy 
little one, until he could be seen on any 
bright morning gathering up his flock from 
door to door and hobbling down the village 
street to a tree under which he built a wide 
bench, Little by little his mind developed 
quite a scheme of pleasant discipline. He 
made little straight rods of peeled osiers, and 
giving them out as guns he drilled his little 
company; he made them gather stones and 
count them; he kept them busy and content. 
‘*T suppose I look like an old fool,’’ he said, 
‘*but I know I am of some use, and I don’t 
know but that I am as happy as I ever was 
in the world.’’ 

His troubles and their cure have always 
seemed to mea clear case of ‘‘ opening the 
windows of the soul to the sun.’’ Gallant 
old Sergeant, he had won his medal by saving 
the flag of his regiment, but he was yet braver 
in the conquest of his despair and discontent, 
and quite as much a hero as he sat under the 
old oak playing at drill with the peaceful 
children, while their mothers had time and 
peace to sing a little over their work! 


What Our Easter Offering Should Be 

WISH I had a good memory and could 

quote for you a stanza of an infant-school 
hymn which was repeated to me a year ago 
by one who, after having to bear the strokes 
of many a loss and deprivation, was as full of 
the joy of Easter as is a bird just arrived 
within its nesting-grounds on an April morn- 
ing. Often its childish rhythm and_ her 
joyous inflection return to my ears with the 
same fresh innocence: she had acquired 
verses and the emphasis while listening to 
the children, of whom her charge was one, 
as they learned their Easter carols. My 
many-worded prose takes away the charm. 
It described the sun rising on Easter morning 
and irradiating the world, and looking every- 
where for signs of life. Then it told of a 
small crocus pushing timidly through the 
dark soil and seeing the light, opening its 
golden cup joyously, singing: 


“*Tis Easter Day! ’Tis Easter Day!”’ 


So would I have our Council keep ‘‘ the 
happy morn!’’ rejoicing that we live and 
breathe and love and hope, and drinking in all 
that light and growth and resurrection mean. 

We talk much of offerings: offerings of 
precious things — holy vessels and noble edi- 
fices—flowers to gladden the children and gold 
to relieve the needy; let us bring an Easter 
offering of thankful content and make our 
lives a plentiful sacrifice of cheerful service. 


Put Forth All Your Energy for Others 
N AN old orchard, unsightly to the owner 
and unprofitable to his purse, there grew — 
yes, still it put forth growth—one gnarled 
old tree. Only one awkward, straggling 
branch stretched out its unsymmetrical 
length on the southern side of what had once 
been its crown of boughs. On this there 
came with every spring three or four clusters 
of the most beautiful blossoms which no one 
might touch, for when the autumn arrived 
there hung with unfailing fidelity a perfect 
fruit for each perfect blossom, fulfilling the 
promise of the spring. To the hour when 
some fierce wind should lay it low, out of its 
small strength it put forth all its energy for the 
good of mankind and the glory of its Creator. 
Who knows but that out of the remnant of 
our years and strength—out of our poverty 
and weakness or ignorance, we may not, like 
the old tree, produce some perfect offering fit 
even for the Easter feast? 


Mrs. Cox desires to thank unknown corre- 
spondents, who, while giving her much 
encouragement, send no addresses by which 
she can better express her gratitude. 


CUDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 
BEEF EXTRACT 


“THE TASTE TELLS” 


FOR SOUPS, SAUCES 
SAVORY SUNDRIES AND BEEF TEA 
| Secure a Set of the Famous Cudahy 
A-1 Silver-Plated Bouillon Spoons 


The Cudahy 
Spoons 


grace the best tables 
because they bear 
no advertising, 
are made in the 
latest design, 
French Gray 
Finish, and are 
heavier than 
triple silver 
plate. 


How to 
Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon 
desired send a 
metal cap from 
a 2-0z.or larger 
sized jar of 
Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, 
and 10 cents 
in silver or 
stamps to 
cover mail- 
ingexpense, 
and mention 
this publica- 
tion, 


Made by 

Wm. A. Rogers, 
The Famous 
Silversmith. 


ADDRESS 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Department T 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
is sold by all druggists and grocers. 
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a Pure Linseed Oil Ready Mixed Paint, are good because 
made from materials which time and experience have 
proved produce the most durable and economical paint. 
They cover more surface per gallon, and cover it better 
with less labor than any other paint. The‘* Moore" color 
chart and printed matter will interest every house owner 
and housekeeper. Ask your dealer for it or write us. 


ENJ. MOORE & CO., 


. B Mfrs. ie: 
= 344 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 112 N. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 











The Improved Method of 


4/7 FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 


> Filling cracks otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 
_ with | Woop CRACK and CREV- 
Grippin's ICE FILLER and FINISH- 
Fillerand NG SPECIALTIES, is very 

Patent simple and economical, not 

Applier requiring skilled labor 


though the highest degree 
yo MM] of perfection is attained. 
We give full instructions 
\ for treating all surfaces. 
, Write to-day for our de- 


\ scriptive matter to 
\ 





GRIPPIN MFG. Co. 
Dept. 3, Newark, New York 
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TEN EVENTS IN TEN PICTURES |,4 





Ts important events in United States history, all of which occurred in April, are represented by these pictures. For example, No. 5 is 


‘< Purchase of Louisiana —1803.’’ 


Tell us what the answers are, using in each case not more that five words, and giving in each case, in 


addition, the right YEAR, as in the example quoted above. Tell also, in not more than twenty-five words, which of these events you consider the most 
important. For this, for your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown, we will give 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Article: a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the 
Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 














Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide what you think is 
the ‘solution of each picture write the 
answer (not exceeding five words) on 
the line after the same number as the 
picture on the slip on this page, and 
use only this slip cut out of the maga- 
zine. Then, below the slip, on the 
white margin of the page—use as 
much of it as you need—write your 
25-word article. Do not write your 
article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be on a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL'S 
puzzle page. The same article of 
25 words may be used on each differ- 
ent slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than April 
5, and not later than the morning of 
April 11. 

The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the June 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 
Suggestions cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 

















NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 














Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 


Write the 25-word 


article on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzzie Epitor or 


THe Lapiges’ Home JourNnaL, PHILADELPHIA. 


P. O. Box 1401 


Give full name and address here: 


Name 











Solution of the February Puzzles 


ERRORS IN LETTERS 


Edwin, not Matthew, Arnold 

Spenser, not Spencer 

Wadsworth, not Wordsworth 

Lamb died before “ Paracelsus” 
appeared 

Cymbeline is a male character 

Biglow, not Bigelow 

Sonnets always fourteen lines long 

Owen, not George, Meredith 

Austen, not Austin 

Edgar Allan Poe, not Allen 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize —Charles H. Howland, Rhode Island. 
Second Prize —T. J. Buchanan, Oklahoma. 
Third Prize — Sarah Graham, Kansas. 

Other Prizes — Alice J. Ryther, New York; 
Emma M. Main, Iowa; Mrs. S. W. Kapp, New 
York ; Mary L. Deane, Massachusetts ; C. J. Ray, 
Ohio; Belle Campbell Huff, Missouri; Malcolm 


Barrington Carroll, New York; Agnes Deans | 


Cameron, British Columbia; Mary Kaffer, New 
York; Marion B. Arnoux, Missouri; Lizzie P. 
McIntire, District of Columbia; Nellie Hampton 
Dick, Tennessee; Mrs. S. R. Martin, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. U.S. Bartz, Pennsylvania; Eleanor Ryland, 
Kentucky; M. Dalrymple, Ontario; Mrs. H. C. 
Fulton, New York; Juliet G. Shearer, District 
of Columbia; Henriette I. Anderson, Maryland ; 
Eleanor M. Spinney, Pennsylvania; Bessie J. 
Brown, Vermont; Hattie Dunning, Minnesota ; 
Mabel McLellan, Massachusetts; Mrs. Frank S. 
Benson, New Jersey; Ida Louise Wilcox, New 
Jersey ; Neely Trowbridge, Missouri; Rollin C. 
Brown, Vermont; E. F. Gaylord, Illinois; Mrs. 
B. E. Williams, New York; E. Jean Wilson, 
District of Columbia: Dorothy Atkins, Virginia; 
L. Huntington, Ohio; Marion Tryon, New York ; 
Mrs. H. K. Miller, Florida; Alice H. Schouler, 
Maryland; Virginia Arthur, New York ; Frances 
Clifford, Massachusetts ; John Higgins, Illinois ; 
Esther Leam, Pennsylvania ; Mrs. Ernest Newton 


Johnson, Texas; John D. Bromfield, California; | 


Mrs. Joseph Le Compte, Pennsylvania; John 
Francis Oliver, Minnesota; Mrs. Edward Saxon 


Wiard, Idado; Mrs. J. M. Wetherell, California; | 


S.Emma Hickman,Indiana; Mary B. Wilson,lowa, 
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Above the 
Commone= 
Place 


Every-day dishes are given a 
tempting finish that is difficult to 
obtain so easily and inexpensive- 
ly as by the use of 


RMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


One jar will reduce the table 
expense several times its cost. 
Improves the flavor and appear- 
ance of soups, entrees and dress- 
ings, and is the ‘*bouquet de 
resistance’? to sauces, salads, 


cold meats, vegetables, etc. 


ULINARY 
WRINKLES 


sent free on request, is replete 
in the knack of cookery by the 
aid of Extract of Beef. 

Your success or failure may 
depend on the brand. Ask 


your dealer for 


ARMOUR’S 
The Best Extract 
of the Best Beef 


Sold by all druggists and grocers. 





O 
BOUILLON 


A TEMPTING PICK-ME-UP 


When one comes home from 
shopping or the office, tired and 
nervous, a cup of hot Tomato 
Bouillon will be found satisfying, 
quieting and refreshing, particu- 
larly when served with toasted 
oatmeal crackers, or toasted 
brown bread. It is recommended 
for breakfast, luncheon, and as a 
sleeping-cup the last thing at 
night, as well as a satisfying food 
where one is dieting. 


Armour & Company 
CHICAGO 
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MRS. SANGSTER’S HEART TO HEART 











Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers must give their names 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


and addresses. 


The Critical Girl 


ASKED one of my girl friends the 
other day why it was that a classmate 
of hers seemed in a way to be left out 
of much that was going on. ‘‘ Eleanor 
is clever and beautiful and well- 
bred,’’ I said; ‘‘ how does it happen that she 
is always on the edge of things and never in 
the middle?’’ 

‘* Well,’’ Jennie answered reflectively, ‘‘ the 
girls are afraid of Eleanor. She is very crit- 
ical. She seldom praises anything or any- 
body, but if there is the slightest reason to find 
fault she pounces on that and makes us all 
uncomfortable. She has a positive genius for 
discovering flaws, and what is worse, she is 
constantly suspecting people of motives they 
never thought of having. One cannot make 
a friend of Eleanor. The most one can do 
is to keep the peace with her.’’ 

I am afraid that Eleanor is not solitary 
or unique. In every school, in every com- 
pany, wherever we go, we find girls like her, 
who have drifted into what I may call a habit 
of censorship. They simply spend their time 
and their breath in efforts to show other peo- 
ple that they are wrong, while they might 
better be cheerily pointing out their successes, 
and congratulating the discouraged on having 
at least started on the upward path. They 
are on the alert for mistakes. For instance, 
if a girl of Eleanor’s type goes to church 
she is wretchedly aware of any passing dis- 
cord in the music, and shivers perceptibly if 
the soprano happen to flat, or the tenor rise 
a trifle too high. The sweetest solos, the 
most uplifting choruses are lost upon her if 
by any chance somebody somewhere strikes 
a false note. 





REMEMBER once to have been one of 
house-party in a delightful home, where the 

music-room was the evening centre for the 
family and guests. One of the girls in the 
party was of Eleanor’s disposition. It was 
our custom to have an informal concert every 
night, with piano, mandolin, violin and sing- 
ing, and as, for amateurs, the performers were 
exceedingly fine, the music was something 
to remember and enjoy. One evening we 
suddenly missed ‘‘ Eleanor.’’ We _ hunted 
for her, but could not find her, and were be- 
coming alarmed, when she was dragged forth 
from her hiding-place by the triumphant 
searchers who had discovered her in the 
attic, with cotton stuffed in her ears, because 
the lower tones of the piano were out of 
tune. 

You see, girls, jesting aside, that a spirit of 
criticism robs the critical one of pleasure, and 
makes her life a burden, as well as imposes a 
sort of wet blanket on her friends. 


ABEL, another critical girl, devotes her 
A energies to the reformation of her father 
and mother. They are the best people in the 
world and nobody knows this better than their 
daughter. But they are plain and _ old- 
fashioned, and not inclined to adopt new 
rules, especially in their speech and at the 
table. Mabel’s mother prefers to put the 
dinner on all at once, and cannot be per- 
suaded to have it served from a side table, 
and Mabel’s father says ‘‘ Yes, ma’am’’ to 
every grown woman he knows, even to the 
girls who visit at the house and have the 
happiest times in the world under its hospit- 
able roof. Since for nearly fifty years Mabel’s 
father has had his own way, and since he is 
really a very courtly gentleman, and since 
her mother keeps house according to family 
traditions sacred in her eyes, it is foolish for 
the child to fret over her parents, and try to 
make them into something unlike themselves. 
Girls try to do this far too often. I never 
see them attempt it without saying to myself, 
Why cannot they let their parents alone? 
Mothers have a perfect right to be a bit old- 
fashioned if they choose. A girl, would you 
believe it, once apologized to me, for her 
mother, in words like these, ‘‘ Poor Mamma 
did not have the advantages we girls have 
had in her bringing up!’’ Think of it, girls! 
To a depth like this a critical spirit and 
faultfinding temper may lead you. 


T A CERTAIN period in their lives brothers 
are extremely provoking and trying to 
sisters. They clump about noisily in thick 
boots, they slam doors, they leave their things 
about, and they cannot be persuaded that they 
are the least to blame, let them do what they 
may. Dear fellows they are, too, but whoever 
lives with them must have great patience. 
Have you never heard mother say, ‘‘Oh, if 
Mary would not see all that John does, would 
not hear all he says!’’ For the boy's own 
good it is absolutely necessary that his sisters 
should be a little blind and a little deaf to his 
shortcomings and his blunders. A boy is ter- 
ribly antagonized by overmuch criticism, and 
he resents it fiercely if it is continually fall- 
ing on him like a hailstorm from the lips of 
his sister. This is why he usually prefers 
another fellow’s sister to his own for a com- 
panion. She does not criticise so readily. 





The Trained Nurse 


URSING as a profession has taken a fore- 
most place in our present scheme of 
society. Formerly it was only in cases of 
extreme and urgent need that a private fam- 
ily sent for a nurse; now it is usual to call 
for her help in emergencies not only, but 
whenever serious illness occurs in a house- 
hold. Physicians prefer the services of a 
trained nurse to the care-taking of a member 
of the family if the disease is one at all 
treacherous, or the patient requires constant 
watching. 

Many young women write to me seeking 
information about the training of nurses, the 
length of the course of study, and the oppor- 
tunities and remuneration of the graduate 
nurse. A necessary qualification for success 
as a nurse is robust health. The work is 
severe and taxes unduly any one whose physi- 
cal condition is wanting in vigor and endur- 
ance. A novice must as a rule be twenty 
years old, though in some hospitals she may be 
received a yearearlier. Thecourse is always 
two years, and occasionally three. During 
her training the nurse is at no expense except 
for her clothing, which is very simple, consist- 
ing of print gowns, aprons and caps, so that 
she need have besides only a costume for out- 
side wear, and she is paid from eight to ten 
dollars a month. She must have a grammar 
school education and be well-mannered, 
gentle and refined. 


HEN a girl wishes to become a nurse she 
sends in her application in writing to 
the hospital training-school she has selected, 
addressing it to the Superintendent of Nurses 
She receives in return a form called an appli- 
cation blank which she fills up and sends back 
by early mail. Her name, if her references 
prove her satisfactory and if she has fully 
answered the printed questions, is added to 
the waiting list, and when there is a vacancy 
she is sent for, and begins her student work. 
The work is not romantic. It is arduous, 
prosaic, and often disagreeable. The night 
nursing is especially hard, and at certain 
periods the nurses must undertake this for 
a period of weeks or months. A nurse’s first 
duty, indeed her most strenuous obligation 
during training, is to have no will of her own 
to assert in conflict with her superiors. She 
may not express opinions or make sugges- 
tions. She must obey, instantly and with 
military precision and promptness, whatever 
the doctors tell her. Her whole future hangs 
on this cardinal point of obedience. One 
who does not obey will not be retained in 
the training-school 
If she ever unfortunately makes a mistake 
she must instantly hasten to confess it. 
Candid reports are expected and required 
from her. 
Once graduated she may find herself offered 
a steady post in the hospital where she has 
studied, or she may be in demand in private 
nursing. She will probably make from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a week. Her 
own character, her good sense and her pro- 


‘fessional ability will determine her success 


after she has left her hospital school. 


NURSE entering a home must so bear her- 
self that she will be a blessing and not a 
source of anxiety. She goes into a family 
when it is more or less thrown off its usual 
orderly track. She becomes a part of it, but 
she is not there to be treated exactly as a 
guest, nor must she make any trouble she can 
possibly avoid. To get into squabbles with 
the servants is out of her province, and it 
takes no little tact on her part not to vex 
the cook or disturb the complacency of the 
waitress. 

I must caution her, too, about violating the 
confidence reposed in her by a family that she 
serves. She must never repeat what she 
hears or tell what she sees in a household 
when, on leaving it, she goes to another home. 
A nurse must be above gossiping or carrying 
bits of private information from one house to 
another. She must be a person with a high 
ideal of honor. This is very important, but 
the nurse being a gentlewoman she will 
understand its necessity. 

I regret that employers are occasionally 
selfish and thoughtless of the trained nurse’s 
comfort. For every reason she must take 
her proper seasons of rest and her daily walk 
when on a case, and, if need be, must gently 
but firmly insist on her rights, for unless she 
can maintain her own health she will break 
down and be of no use to her patient. 


HILE she stays in a home where there is 

anxiety the nurse must try to bear herself 
cheerfully and with composure. Whatever 
may be the event, she is there to be a valiant 
fighter, and the issue is not with her, but 
with God. 

All in all, the trained nurse is an important 
factor in society at present, and her office is 
wholly worthy of honor. She earns fully 
whatever stipend she receives and may win a 
good deal of love as the crown of the bargain. 


Some Problems of Girls 


IpA. Your father and brothers cannot spare 
you from home, and willingly pay you what 
you could earn among strangers. Dear child, 
why are you dissatisfied? Home is the best 
place for any of us, and you would only 
change one kind of drudgery for another 
should you go away. There is joy, is there 
not, in making home cheery for those who 
love you? 


MILDRED. Your problem is very interest- 
ing. You have a good voice of unusual range 
and sweetness, and it has been well trained. 
In your own church your musical powers are 
a boon, much appreciated, but you receive no 
honorarium. The church is poor. Richer 
churches offer you liberal compensation if you 
will sing in their choirs. I gather that you 
do not urgently need money. Is it not lovely 
to be able to sing without payment, simply as 
an offering to the Lord you serve ? 


Lypia. When a young woman has spent 
fifteen years steadily in a single groove, and 
knows only that, it is, as a rule, hard for her to 
take up anything else. In your case I should 
try housekeeping, or even light housework. 
It would give you change of employment, and 
be better for you than anything sedentary. 
You must get the buzzing of the machinery 
out of your ears if you can. 


LESLEY. Some girls would gladly change 
places with you—for instance, an_ only 
daughter who tells me that she is very lonely. 
In your large family there is room to have no 
end of fun. If your little sister is growing up 
so fast that she will soon want to go every- 
where with you, won’t that be pleasant? 
Don’t look at shadows. Seek for sunbeams. 


May. Noone can tell beforehand how she 
would behave in an accident. In a general 
way, cultivate self-control at all times and 
repress the tendency to scream. This will aid 
vou in bearing vourself calmly should an 
emergency try your nerves. 


JENNIE. Your question, What shall a girl say 
when a man uses coarse or vulgar language 
in her presence and then begs her pardon, 
is an interesting one. A gentleman never uses 
coarse language at any time, least of all in the 
company of a lady. I think the girl thus 
offended should say very little, but should 
look with a grave and surprised expression 
in the face of the man, and if she answer his 
request for forgiveness should do so very 
briefly. A persistent offender of this kind 
should be denied a girl’s friendship. 


H. E. C. Leap-year 
seriously by nobody. 
be courted. 


privileges are taken 
A girl always waits to 
This is her privilege. 


Marky. Your mother is right. A girl not 
yet twenty should not, opposing the will of 
her parents, insist on marrying a man whom 
she has not known three months. The risk 
would be too great. 


Louise. I do not think you can accuse 
vourself of jealousy because you expect your 
fiancé when in company to devote himself 
principally to you. If he leaves you neglected 
in a corner while he serves other girls and 
shows them graceful attentions he is singu- 
larly rude and deficient in a sense of propriety. 
You are quite right in your resentment of the 
situation and in your feeling that his assuring 
you he loves you best is not, in the circum- 
stances, a satisfaction. 


Betty. A girl at boarding-school has not 
time to carry on several correspondences with 
outside friends. If she is to get the full bene- 
fit of the school her letter-writing must be 
limited. 


BEATRICE. I donot condemn novel-reading, 
but I urge discrimination as to the novels. A 
good novel is a splendid literary achievement, 
is a picture of its times, conveys exc ellent 
lessons and broadens one’s mind. But don’t 
confine your reading to novels. 


MILLY. The story you sent me to read 
was gracefully written but not very original. 
When a young girl sends her first work out 
she must not be disappointed if it is not im- 
mediately received with acclamation by the 
magazines. Many people are writing, and only 
a few hit the publictaste. Still, you must not 
be disheartened by one or two rebuffs. The 
more you know of life the better you will write, 
and, meanwhile, read, and read, and read. A 
good style is gained by reading good books. 


ELIZABETH. Certainly one must always 
speak the truth. A lie, an evasion, or a pre- 
varication is alike without excuse. But there 
are times when one is not called upon to speak, 
when one may be silent, and may be silent 
without looking as if one could speak. The 
law of kindness is as imperative as any other 
law. 


Eva. The young man you mention did 
nothing objectionable that I can see. Your 
acquaintance with him was very slight and 
casual, and he had fulfilled every obligation of 
courtesy by calling when you visited at his 
aunt’s house. Beyond that call he was bound 
to pay you no further attention. 


ba 


NOTE— Mrs. Sangster will continue each month her 
helpful talks to girls. Those who are about to be graduated 
from school or college will find her talk to ‘* The Unskilled 
Worker,”’ in the next issue of The Journal, particularly 
interesting. 
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Julia Marlowe 


Says: 
‘I have just read the little story, 
Bridle,’ with a pleasure that others will no doubt share."’ 
‘A Bride and A Bridle”’ 
man and a girl who love fine horses and learn to love 


‘A Bride and A 


isa short, breezy story of a 


each other. The book is richly made, handsomely 
bound, and contains eight full-page illustrations in colors 
by a popular artist. Many a book that costs a dollar or 
more is not half so attractive. A copy may be secured 
by sending ten cents to 


C. B. RYAN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


The exclusive right to reproduce the illustrations from 
this book has been granted by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
to the publishers, Street & Finney. Four of these illus- 
trations are here shown in miniature. A limited number 
of enlarged richly-colored prints of these illustrations 
have been published on heavy paper, size 124% x 17%. 
These prints make stunning decorations for library or 
den. No advertising matter appears on them. The first 
edition of 20,000 prints was exhausted in a few weeks. 
A second and larger edition has now been published and 
all orders will be filled promptly. 

Send ten cents for any single print, or thirty cents for 
complete set of four. Order by number. 


STREET & FINNEY 
NEW YORK 


77 EAST 22d STREET 
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vose 


PIANOS 


Established in 
Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 











The Unvarying Superiority of Vose 
quality, maintained for more than half a 
century, has made vose pianos 


Impregnable in their 
Musical Supremacy 


a 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a Vose 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old 
instruments in exchange, and deliver the 
piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point 
the same as in Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and full information. 





vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Guy King, Arch’, Phila. 





For all Kinds of Buildings 


where shingles, unplaned boards or any other 
rough siding is used 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


will give more appropriate and beautiful col- 
oring effects, wear better, cost less to buy or 
apply than any other colorings. They are the 
only stains made of Creosote, and “* Wood 
treated with Creosote is not subject to dry- 
rot or other decay.” 


Samples of stained wood, and 








color-chart, sent free on request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. | 
Ayents at all Central Points. 
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** Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done.’’"—The Peterkin Papers. 


S APRIL is a favorite month for weddings 
A it naturally happens that many are 
recalling the happy occasion of their 
own nuptials—once so intensely real, now 
but a memory—and desire to celebrate the 
reminiscence. Only those whose hopes have 
reached fruition care to recall the event, so 
such an entertainment is an ideal one. 
There has come to be a sort of code formu- 
lated by, no one knows whom—that prescribes 
certain features for each anniversary. 


When You are Married One Year 


The first anniversary is called the Cotton 
Wedding. One young couple issued invita- 
tions for a little dinner written in indelible 
ink on pieces of French nainsook folded like 
notepaper. The date of their marriage and 
the anniversary date were written at its top. 

The bride wore her wedding-gown, and on 
her head a wreath of cotton balls. 

The table was covered with cotton batting 
to within two feet of the edge, sprinkled with 
powdered mica. In its centre was a tiny 
Christmas tree loaded with cotton snow. 
Snowballs of the same material held trifling 
favors for the guests. 

A merry game followed the dinner and the 
prize to the victor was enveloped in a minia- 
ture bale of cotton, which material protruded 
through many rents in the burlap covering. 


When You are Married Two Years 


The second anniversary is the Paper Wed- 
ding. The bride may wear an entire costume 
of paper. One of a previous season may be 
bought very cheap at the paper-fashion shops. 
Basted securely to the gown, there is little 
danger of tearing. 

Paper is of all materials the cheapest, 
while very effective. The tablecloth may be 
of paper, edged with paper lace, and the 
centrepiece of paper roses and the candle- 
shades composed of their petals, while the 
ices may be served in boxes held in the 
hearts of paper roses. 

For entertainment after dinner large 
mottoes containing paper caps may be dis- 
tributed. These should be put on, and with 
their assumption a character impersonated 
by each wearer appropriate to the headgear. 
The one drawing a fez might choose the 
Sultan for his character; a fool’s cap may 
suggest ‘‘ Simple Simon,’’ of Mother Goose 
celebrity; a nightcap, ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle,’’ which 
must be discovered by the others through 
asking questions. 

The guesses are recorded in paper booklets 
and the person most successful may receive 
a prize—a book or any paper trifle. 


When You are Married Four Years 


The Leather Wedding celebrates the fourth 
anniversary. Leather does not lend itself 
readily to decorative features, but the bride 
of four years has no other choice. 

A dinner affords the best opportunity for 
its introduction. A  burnt-leather box or 
basket filled with yellow flowers or growing 
ferns would not be ill-adapted for a centre- 
piece, and leatherette receptacles if made in 
sections tied together with ribbons matching 
the flowers would be pretty for the bonbons, 
cakes and salted nuts. 

The place-cards may be of chamois with 
the names in heavy gilt lettering. 

A game or contest is usually enjoyed after 
dinner, and the award of a trifling prize to the 
victor makes a pleasant climax to the even- 
ing’s fun. In this case the article should, 
of course, be of leather. 


When You are Married Five Years 


The Wooden Wedding comes at the filth 
year. In summer a luncheon in the ‘‘ green- 
wood ’’ would be appropriate, served picnic 
fashion. At other seasons an evening affair 
must be chosen, and the rooms made to look as 
‘* woodsy ’’ as possible. The invitations may 
be written upon birch bark with green ink. 

If a reception be the form of entertainment 
chosen the special character of ‘the occasion 
must be recalled by a supper-table without a 
cloth, to show the wood, and growing ferns 
In its centre in a rustic basket, and the dry 
edibles served in the wooden dishes used at 
bakeries. Those on the table should be lined 
with leaves, and foliage introduced whenever 
possible. If there is music, selections from 
‘‘ Robin Hood ”’ may recall the ‘‘ merry men 
of the greenwood.”’ 

Ifa dinner be given the same suggestions 
may be followed for table decoration. After- 
ward, among intimate friends, fun may be had 
in a contest between the women driving nails 


into a plank or whittling toy boats, and for the 
men a competition to dress clothespin dolls. 
For prizes and for gifts to the hosts— 
etchings, a picture framed in wood, a book- 
rack or any article inclosed in a wooden box. 


When You are Married Seven Years 


The Woolen Wedding comes with the 
seventh anniversary. The material is not 
effective, but the invitations may be worked 
in crewels on perforated Bristol-board. 

The ‘‘ cobweb party'’ might be revived, 
using colored yarns instead of cords—a 
‘*fortune’’ as well as a favor at the end of 
each. Some unfortunate swain might, per- 
haps, find a huge worsted mitten, guided in 
his choice of yarn by one in the secret to 
insure its selection by a man. 

On the supper-table a large wedding-cake 
crowned by a “‘ Bo-peep’’ doll with her flock 
of toy sheep would suggest the ‘‘woolly’’ idea. 


When You are Married Ten Years 

The Tin Wedding marks the tenth anni- 
versary, for the celebration of which a 
reception is usually chosen in winter and a 
lawn-party in summer. 

The invitations are often engraved on tin. 

The table may be very effectively set with 
new tinware. A wire globe—made for dry- 
ing lettuce— furnishes a pretty centrepiece if 
filled with flowers. 

If the refreshments are served outdoors, on 
small tables, each should have its tin quart- 
measure filled with flowers. 

The wedding-dress will be so old-fashioned 
as to be interesting or amusing. A coronet 
of tin stars of graduated sizes and a tin 
funnel for a bouquet-holder may be added to 
the bride’s costume. 

Tinware, filled with flowers and much 
beribboned, makes pretty gifts. 


When You are Married Fifteen Years 


The Crystal Wedding commemorates the 
fifteenth anniversary. The invitations may 
be printed in gilt upon cards of celluloid, 
which resembles glass. 

For table decoration cut or pressed glass 
should be prominent, and a large mirror 
bordered with smilax, a glass bowl of red 
roses or carnations upon its centre, and red 
candle-shades fringed with glass beads upon 
crystal candlesticks will be effective. 

At areception tea and coffee may be served 
in glasses as in Russia and Austria. 


When You are Married Twenty Years 


The Linen Wedding comes after twenty 
years of married life. Linen notepaper may 
convey the invitations. 

For the sake of contrast with the linen, 
bluets, with red and white carnations, may 
form the centrepiece for the table. A little 
ingenuity may evolve out of fringed doilies 
a border about the flower piece. 

The napkins at the places should be folded 
as ‘‘ good-luck slippers.’’ 

Linen cord, elaborately tangled, may offer 
a competition for its unraveling, with a prize 
to the one who first succeeds. 


When Married Twenty-Five Years 


The twenty-fifth anniversary is the Silver 
Wedding. 

The invitations, engraved in silver, are 
almost always issued for a reception. 

The bride wears silver-gray, and Time will 
probably have crowned her head with silver. 

Only relatives and intimate friends send 
gifts. The request that none be sent is often 
written on the invitations. 

Silver should be conspicuous on the table, 
and pink roses will be as lovely in plated 
ware as in more costly setting. 


When Married Fifty Years 


All the family should assemble to do honor 
to the couple who, fifty years from the wedding- 
day, celebrate their Golden Wedding. 

The preparations should be undertaken by 
the younger members and the invitations be 
engraved in gilt. 

The rooms and table should be gay with 
golden blossoms — yellow maple boughs, ripe 
wheat, goldenrod or daffodils. 

Two straw chairs may be easily decorated 
for the aged couple. 

The gifts need only suggest in color the 
precious metal. 

At arecent Golden Wedding a little service 
of thanksgiving was held under the trees 
after the formal guests had gone. 


What I Am Asked 


Apa. It is not necessary to thank a young 
man for his escort. It is enough toshow your 
pleasure by your cordial manner anda friendly 
invitation to, call soon—which sufficiently 
shows your appreciation. 


A woman should not use her husband's 
business paper for her social correspona- 
ence. Neither are half-sheets admissible 
except for business communications. 


MARIAN. When a gentleman is the only 
guest at table he is not served until after all the 
ladies present have been attended to. Ata 
formal dinner, if everything is passed by the 
servant, a lady is always served first, and the 
others are taken in succession without regard 
tosex. The eldest lady whois not of the family 
is the one selected for precedence, if there isa 
marked difference ; otherwise, those upon the 
right and left of the host are served first at 
alternate courses. Where the guests are all 
young persons and the hostess an elderly 
matron she is served before the rest. 


It was formerly the fashion to serve the 
hostess first when guests were present. 
That practice is no longer followed among 
those whose adoption of a fashion makes it 
an accepted custom, 


Jean. If a woman is behind her afternoon 
tea-table entertaining a friend and a man 
enters the room to call upon her, she need not 
leave her place to welcome him. If busy with 
the tea things she retains her seat, offering her 
hand over the table incordial greeting. If not 
so occupied she merely rises and seats herself 
again after shaking hands. 


It is the height of rudeness for a woman to 
hum or a man to whistle an air under the 
breath, in a public place, ignoring the 
presence of strangers. 


MABEL S. No, indeed, do not “relieve a 
gentleman of his coat and hat’’ when he calls 
upon you. The social relations between men 
and women are based upon those of chivalry. 
He may aid her, but a man looks after his own 
belongings and a woman offers him no serv- 
ices. A young girl may show such little 
courtesies to an old gentleman, but their 
mutual relations are not the same — and atten- 
tions from youth to age are always becoming. 


A girl who knows the social proprieties 
never gives a framed photograph of herself 
to any man unless she is betrothed to him. 


IGNORAMUS. Ata woman’s luncheon when 
introductions are made by the hostess before 
going to the dining-room one rises to acknowl- 
edge the presentation if made to one’s self 
alone. If a newcomer is introduced to several 
at once the guests retain their seats, each 
bowing graciously as her name is meutioned. 


A man offers his right arm toaladywhen 
going tothe dining-room at a formal din- 
ner, and she is seated at his right hand. 


Mrs. M. It is not necessary totake leave of 
the hostess at a reception, unless one catches 
her eye and the intended departure is evident 
to her. 


A bride-elect should endeavor to write a 
cordial, appreciative note of thanks for 
every gift that she receives within a day 
or two of its receipt. The wedding day 
should see all such courteous obligations 
discharged, and every one who has remem- 
bered her should feel the assurance of 
having given her sincere pleasure. 


L. E. D. suggests that manners at the tele- 
phone leave much to be desired, and that a 
word of advice thereupon is urgently needed. 
The same courtesy should be observed as 
though the person spoken to were in one’s 
presence. Persons sometimes call up an ac- 
quaintance, ask a question, and when it has 
been answered they “ring off’’ without a 
“thank you” or ‘‘good-by.’’ Voice and 
manner are too often uncontrolled, and poor 
‘Central ” is belabored with as little consider- 
ation as though regarded merely as part of the 
machine and not a sentient being. 


A prompt note of thanks is the proper 
courtesy in acknowledgment of any gift, 
however small. It is easier to express 
one’s self with cordial spontaneity at first 
than after one’s thanks have been delayed. 


ey 
NOTE—The Lady from Philadelphia in her own delight- 


ful way will inaugurate the summer season next month by | 
giving ideas that cannot fail to be of interest to girls and | 
women everywhere. She will also continue to answer | 
questions in thiscolumn. Correspondents wishing answers | 


by mail should inclose addressed stamped envelopes. 
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Highland Linen 
Hand-Made Style 


Highland Linen with deckle 
edges, giving the effect of hand- 
made paper, is the latest. 

If you have tried Highland 
Linen you will understand why 
it has met such widespread 
popularity. No writing paper 
ever made has sold more largely. 
It comes in Swiss Blue, Pearl 
Gray and White, with deckle 
edges and three new sizes— 
Duchess, Critique and Nelson. 

If your dealer cannot show 
you our /iighland Linen Hand- 
Made Style, send us his name 
and we will mail samples. 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Paper Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








Gee. 
y $33 — 


OREGON for 





Goods 


The personally conducted party is what you 
should look into if going to California, Oregon 
or Washington on the $33 rate from Chicago. 
The semi-weekly Judson-Alton Excursions fulfil 
all the requirements of this special service, 
namely: Through cars, clean, wholesome beds, 
good fast time, Rocky Mountain scenery, a select 
and intelligent company, and information, pro- 
tection and helps en route. The Judson-Alton 
Company also forward household goods by 
freight in a way which reduces the rates consid- 
erably and saves the shipper from bother. It 
will pay you, in comfort and money, to know 
more about the Judson-Alton Excursions, which 
have back of them the guarantees of the Chicago 
& Alton, Missouri Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande 
and Southern Pacific Railways. Wesuggest that 
you get more complete information by writing 
to-day to the 


JUDSON-ALTON EXCURSION CoO. 
338 Marquette Building, Chicago, Iil, 


BRIGGS 


PIANOS 


today are made under the careful super- 
vision of the same men who established 
the business forty years ago. 

The early productions of this house are 
in use now and the tone is musically 
preserved, proving their 


Enduring Quality 


But constant study has added many im- 
provements each year and today the 
“Briggs” is recognized throughout 
America as the most Durable, Musical 
and Satisfactory Piano for the Home. 


Sold by Dealers throughout America 
Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY 
615 Albany Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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By the Garden Mother, Florence Morse Kingsley 


HE most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened in this world took place in a 
garden. Do you ever think of that, 
children, when your little gardens are 
waking into new life and beauty in the 
@& spring? 





When Jesus had ended His short earth-life, and 
His enemies had killed Him in the cruelest way 
they could think of, those who loved Him laid 
His scarred body to rest in a garden. They wept 
despairingly on that terrible Friday — we have since 
called it Good Friday. And all day long on 
Saturday the weeping and mourning went on in 
Jerusalem. 

At dawn on Sunday three women went to the 
garden where He lay buried, as they thought. And, 
behold! angels guarded the empty tomb, waiting 
to tell them the most wonderful news that ever fell 
on mortal ears— yes, even 
more wonderful than the tid- 
ings of His birth. 

** Fear not,”’ said the angel, 
even as he had spoken to the 
frightened shepherds at 
Bethlehem. ‘* Fear not; for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which 
was crucified. Heis not here: 
for He is risen! ”’ 


An Easter Miracle 
AUREEN DENNIS was 


planting tulips in her 
little garden. Over it was a 


number, 78, in bold, black 
figures. For this little garden 
was in the yard of Public 


School Number 13, and there were one hundred and 
thirty-seven other little gardens exactly like it. 
Such as it was, it was the only garden Laureen had 
ever called her own, for she lived with her grand- 
mother in two dingy little rooms of a tall tenement- 
house down by the river. And by this you may 
know that they were very poor indeed. 

The delightful old gentleman who had given the 
bulbs to the children explained all about the plant- 
ing, and then he told them that they would find 
something besides bulbs in each of the bags. 

And so they did. They found a narrow strip of 
pine bearing a single printed word, at which the 
children stared wonderingly. 

The old gentieman waited patiently till every- 
body was ready to listen, then he said the strange 
word out doud: ‘‘ Resurgam.’’ He said that this 
word was taken from the Latin language, and meant 
‘*T rise again.’’ It was good (he told them) to 
guard the winter sleep of bulbs — which seem so 
dead — because it put one constantly in mind of the 
real meaning of Easter. 

Only a few of the children understood in the least 
what this meant; but they remembered the word 
and its meaning, which was the next best thing. 


ND so little Laureen Dennis finished her bed with 
this strange word, Resurgam, set right over her 
buried bulbs. She knew that snow and sleet and 
icy rain must beat above them for many a long 
month before the radiant blossoms, of which the old 
gentleman had spoken, would lift into the warm 
sunshine. ‘* Sure, an’ you'll rise again, darlints,’’ 
she whispered tenderly, as she patted the cold earth 
with her thin brown hand. 

The child shivered a little in the cold October 
wind, then she ran away home to the dingy tene- 
ment by the river to tell her grandmother what 
sounded like a real fairy tale about buried flowers, 
wrapped and sealed in shining cerements, waiting 
to rise again after the cold, dark winter days — 
which seem so much colder and darker to the very 
poor. 

Before the snow was fairly off the ground in the 
spring hundreds of sharp eyes began to watch the 
little gardens, and what a shout went up from 
Number 13 when the first sheathlike tip was discov- 
ered thrusting its way through the cold ground. A 
week of warm showers and warmer sunshine fol- 
lowed, during which all the beds bristled with sturdy 
shoots. 

Then Laureen’s grandmother slipped on the 
stairs with a heavy basket of clothes, and there was 
nobody but little Laureen to care for the helpless 
old woman. ‘‘ My tulips are sure growin’ just 
lovely,”’ the little girl assured herself many times a 
day. ‘‘An’ it’s pink like roses, an’ yellow like 
the sun, an’ white like the snow they’ll be!” 


ea 


HAT a breathless, excited, happy little girl it 
was who ran into the great yard of Number 13 
a week later. The place was gay with nodding blos- 
soms, and several children were busily smoothing the 
dark earth about the stately stalks. For the delight- 
ful old gentleman was coming the very next day to 
inspect the little gardens. There was to be singing 
and speeches and a grand procession, and best of all, 
a prize for the owner of the most beautiful bed. 
Nobody noticed Laureen as she hurried across the 
big yard to her own little corner. But the loud, 
inarticulate wail of exceeding bitterness reached 
even Miss Springer at her desk in the schoolroom. 
** Laureen’s tulips are spoiled,’’ two or three little 
girls ran to tell her as she stepped into the yard. 





ONE OF MY GARDEN BOYS 


Of course, nobody knew anything about the ruined 
flowers. Miss Springer looked very sorry. ‘* Only 
yesterday,’’ she said gravely, ‘‘ this bed was the most 
beautiful ofall. I believed it would win the prize.’’ 
Then she tried her best to comfort Laureen, who 
bent sobbing over her broken treasures. 

Grandmother didn’t say much. She bathed the 
tear-stained little face tenderly, and patted the tum- 
bled hair with her tremulous old fingers. ‘* God’ll 
sure take care of ye an’ all that belongs to ye, 
Laureen, darlint,’’ she said firmly. 


om 


AB this perhaps explains why Laureen did what 
some people would think the very oddest thing in 
the world. Just at dusk that evening she crept 
again to her desolate garden, and kneeling on the 
ground beside it she prayed aloud that God 
would make her garden alive 
again. 

Then she ran home quite 
comforted to dream all night 
of wide meadows, gay with 
radiant, nodding tulips. 

The next day when the de- 
lightful old gentleman came to 
Number 13, and the grand pro- 
cession had marched joyously 
out to the schoolyard, there 
wasn’t a single bit of doubt as 
to the prize-winning bed. 
Such tulips have rarely been 
seen anywhere out of Holland. 
They stood up as straight as 
grenadiers, their glowing cups 
shining like jewels and gold 
and amber and all the other precious shining things 
underthesun. The old gentleman stood quite still, 
rubbing his hands together as he had the habit of 
doing when he was very much pleased. Then he 
stooped and tied a fluttering bit of blue ribbon to 
the stick which bore the word, Resurgam. 

‘* This bed is numbered 78,’’ he said, turning to 
Miss Springer. ‘*‘ Do you know to whom it 
belongs ?”’ 

Of course, Miss Springer knew. ‘f The bed 
belongs to Laureen Dennis,’’ she said promptly. 
And twelve little girls in the very front of the pro- 
cession clutched each other’s apron-strings, and 
almost laughed out loud, they were so very happy. 

“- 
received the prize before the whole 
It was a beautiful picture of angels 
watching the empty tomb in the garden of 
Resurrection. ‘* It is to hang in the schoolroom,’’ 
the old gentleman explained, *‘ to remind the chil- 
dren of Easter every day of the year.’’ 

The little girl’s pale face shone with such a real 
radiance as she softly touched the picture with one 
thin hand that the old gentleman looked at her 
attentively. ‘‘ Ah?” he said questioningly. 

‘* Sir, it was a miracle,’’ said Laureen calmly 
and clearly. Then she went and sat down at her 
own little desk, quite unaware that more than one 
pair of eyes was staring at her angrily, and that a 
buzz of whispered questioning was beginning to 
run all over the schoolroom. 

But Miss Springer was already speaking. She 
told the little story simply and without waste of 
words. At the last she said: ‘‘ It was both cruel 
and wicked to kill the beautiful tulips in that little 
garden; but God showed twelve of Laureen’s little 
schoolmates a beautiful way to make 
her flowers live again. Each child 
gave her best tulip. I transplanted 
them myself, and not one wilted. 
Perhaps it was not quite——’’ She 
stopped and glanced uncertainly at 
the delightful old gentleman. He 
was openly wiping his eyes. 

‘* It’s beautiful — beautiful,” he 
murmured. ‘* Love rising anew in 
the human heart is the real, the 
divine, meaning of Easter.’’ 

And this time at least thirteen of 
the children understood something 
of what he meant. 


Save the Wild Flowers 


WHEN you gather the wild flowers 

this spring, Garden children, be 
careful not to pull them roots and 
all. Do you know that some of the loveliest of 
our American wild flowers are fast disappearing 
from the places where they were once abundant, 
and just because numbers of thoughtless people 
have literally rooted them out ? 

Many of these shy little beauties have been given 
tough, wiry stems that they may resist the wild 
winds of March and April, and so the tug of care- 
less fingers either dislodges the delicate root 
altogether, or injures it so that the little plant is 
left to die the slow death of starvation. 

I know a spot where the lovely trailing arbutus 
used to be found in quantities. Now the sharpest 
eyes cannot discover a single spray of the fragrant, 
rosy blossoms. It has been completely extermi- 
nated by the ruthless hands of persons who in 
plucking the blossoms destroyed the roots, and 
doubtless they will tell you how dearly they love 
the wild flowers. 


A UREEN 


school. 


Two Ways to Make a Wild Garden 

N THE edges of dense masses of shrubbery, in 

the woods or meadows, or even in a shady corner 
of one’s own dooryard one may establish a wild 
garden. This can be done in either of two ways. 
One way is to plant groups of hardy bulbs, such as 
daffodils, lilies-of-the-valley, crocuses and snow- 
drops. These bulbs need little or no cultivation, and 
once established spread into great clumps and 
patches, delighting the eye with their beauty and 
loading the air with fragrance. 

I shall never forget walking in the April woods at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, years ago, and my surprise 
and delight at finding a plantation of yellow daffodils 
apparently growing wild near the edge of lovely 
Lake Waban. ‘There were masses of rhododendrons 
there, too, and hardy azaleas, glowing like flame 
against the dark evergreens. I have rarely seen 
anything more beautiful. 

Another way to start a wild garden is tu transplant 
carefully choice wild flowers into a bed or border 
where one can watch them and care for them. A 
beautiful border may be made with varieties of wild 
purple asters, daisies white and yellow, goldenrod, 
meadow-sweet and other tall-growing flowers at the 
back; and in front columbines, cardinal-flowers, 
mallows, ferns and wild roses, the whole bordered 
with bloodroots, trilliums, windflowers, violets and 
wake-robins. Such a border should be the loving 
work of several seasons; if you begin it you will 
find that nothing is more delightful than the eager 
search for rare plants and the joy of seeing the 
little wild things growing thriftily in the place you 
have made for them. 


Little Gardens for Litthe Gardeners 


| HOPE that every Garden child will have a 

garden of her very own this year. If you are 
allowed to choose the place for it I advise you to put 
it in an open, sunny spot, well away from trees. Let 
it be in the form of a little border on the east side 
of the house, or beside a fence, or in front of low 
shrubbery. It should be about three feet wide, and 
as long as you are tall. You may think this a very 
little garden; but it will seem much bigger in the 
warm days of July and August. Besides, it will 
grow bigger every year. And I am sure no one 
needs to be reminded that a little garden well taken 
care of is worth far more than a big one filled with 
weeds and dying plants. 

There will be more about these little gardens 
next month, when, for the most of us, gardening 
will begin in earnest. 


Good-Time Garden Prizes for April 


HERE will be a prize for every child who tries 
to win one this month, and the prize will help 
you to make your garden beautiful. You may write 
a letter to the Garden Mother on either of these two 
subjects: 1, Our Schoolyard; 2, Our Backyard. 
The letters must be at least one hundred words 
long, and they must not contain more than three 
hundred words. Be careful] to write out your name 
carefully and to give your correct address as well 
as to state your age. Describe your yard faithfully 
and simply. Then think, if you can, of some prac- 
tical way to make it more attractive. If every boy 


and girl in the United States should begin to think 
— really to think — about these things I believe that 
many a bare and cheerless spot would straightway 
become beautiful. 

Every child who writes a letter to the Garden 
Mother, with these conditions well in mind, will 





AT EASTERTIDE 


receive a package of flower-seed. You may choose, 
if you like, the sort you prefer to grow from the fol- 
lowing list: Nasturtium, morning-glory, poppy, 
marigold, China aster. 

The writers of the best two letters will each re- 
ceive a set of garden tools (rake, fork, spade and 
hoe), just the right size for a young gardener to 
handle with ease, and six hardy rose-bushes of 
different sorts and colors. 

The writers of the one hundred next best letters 
will each receive the five packages of flower-seed. 

The letters must reach the Garden Mother on or 
before the twenty-fifth of April. 


oe 


NOTE—Three pages of ideas, as clever and full of fun as 
they can be, on “ How to Amuse Children During the 
Summer Vacation,’”’ by mothers who have worked out the 
ideas for themselves and tried them, will be one of The 
Journal’s features during the next few months. 


| 





KARPEN 


Genuine 
Leather 


Furniture 


Why run the risk of buying unknown makes and 
getting a poor article of Leather Furniture so long as 
we safeguard you by putting Karpen Sterling Leather 
—the very best genuine leather made —into Karpen 
Leather Furniture and marking every piece with the 
two trade-marks shown below so you may identify it ? 
Without paying more than for an unknown make, you 
can buy Karpen Leather Furniture in any good store, 
and get your money back if it is not as represented. 
The spring-work in Karpen Furniture is the standard 
adopted by the U.S. Government and specified in all 
its upholstered furniture. 


A sample of Karpen Sterling Leather 18 inches 
square—enough to cover a chair —sent 2 - 
ng. 




















paid for 75 cents. Name color when orde 


Insist on seeing 
these trade-marks 
@ on all the leather 


upholstered furni- 
Guaraniced ture you buy. Sold 





Fe ere’ only through lead- 
eusanen ing dealers every- 





where. 














Send today for free sample of Karpen Sterling 
Leather and our free booklet. It exposes the 
shams in leather furniture. Shows over 100 beau- 
tiful and correct Karpen designs, and tells how 
and where they may be most appropriately used. 


S. Karpen & Bros., Sa7pen 2g Ouenes, ay 


Established 1880. 
World's largest makers of fine upholstered furniture. 








Ask your Dealer 
Sor the 
GUARANTEED 
DRUCKER 


Take your clothes and go 


Wherever the journey leads, 
your clothes and traps will go 
there and back with safety if 
packed in 


Trunks 


A traveling safe in all but 
weight andcost. Strong, rich- 
looking, commodious and con- 
venient. Best trunks made. 
MADE ONLY BY 
N. DRUCKER & COMPANY 
Makers of Trunks since 1864 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK 

















More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


125,000,000 FLINCH CARDS 
Are in play today in the 
United States alone. The 
largest card factories in 
the world are strained to 
their utmost capacity and 
e yet cannot make Flinch 
+4 fast enough. It is the 
world's greatest game 
#| success. 

DO YOU PLAY FLINCH? 
Sold everywhere, or sent 
prepaid by us on receipt of 
price if your dealer —— 
sell it. Sample card an 
Gilt Edge $1.00  S\ctructions Free. 

BOURSE — Or Stock Exchange. 
Brand new.—Easy to learn and hard to forget. 
As good as Flinch.—Price 50c. Sample card Free. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY xaiscsazco; mich. 


Box 572 Toronto, Ont. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York : 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Manager. 

White for further information, with prospectus. 
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Is “SUBURBAN HOUSE FOR $3300 J5 
van , , Om | / 
gee By Henry Loomis Curtis ah A 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR et FB 2 j\ 

“HIS house is distinctly a instead of wood. A floor of this sort is Five good-sized bedrooms, a bathroom and 
house of gables and case- more durable than one of wood, though a trunkroom comprise the second floor, with 
ment windows—win- somewhat colder in effect. enough closet room to satisfy any housewife. 

dows which have a charm and Should this be done the earth taken from the The exterior of the house is plastered with 
openness that the so-called ‘‘guil- cellar could be used to fill up these spaces to white cement carried down to the ground; 
lotine,’’ or double-hung win- the floor level. the woodwork is left rough and stained a 
dows, utterly fail to possess, ; greenish brown, and 
however much the American the shingles are left 
public may like their utility. to ‘‘ weather.’’ 
One is free to confess that the iat t 
average casements are a source tia emis a ~~ See : 





of annoyance, but if properly con- 
structed they can be made thor- 
oughly weather-proof. In 


WO or three years 







ment and ‘ weather- 





summertime, when open for ven- HAMBER, CHAMBER ing’’ will enhance 

tilation, they admit twice the 96 X14 1ZX 14 the effect to such a 

amount of air that an ordinary place as this very 

window does. os materially, as flowers 
) 


This house appears to better 
advantage if set back from 
the highway and parallel to it. 
The principal rooms then 
command an outlook both 





properly massed, 
\ make a homely place 
i beautiful, and a 

















In the living-room and 


[ prick STOOP 
dining-room are open 


accessories. 











of garden develop- | 


and shrubbery, if | 


house, however well |; 
THE PF N OF SECOND oo ~ 3 2 = —- 
to the front and rear. Ee ae ONO FLOOR designed, seems 


bare without garden | 


SEAT he 
fireplaces of rough ALCOVE. al | 1 he grounds are 
brick; that in the = + — : LANDING | ; laid out for a prop- 
~— living-room 56X7 . erty having a front- 
Cé P's, ‘> ~ is wide LOGGIA 2 = t —ws age of eighty feet, | 
Ae Ae. i, oa enough — “ / though the house 






for cord- 

wood. 

The living-room alcove has a_ broad 
window-seat overlooking the gardens, 
and at each end are shelves for books. A 
glass door opens from this room on to the 
loggia, which has plenty of room for a 


LIVING ROOM TTHAL 
X15 18% 23 WS 6x «dha 


- a lot seventy-five feet 
in width. 


oe 


APPROXIMATE COST OF 
THIS HOUSE 


PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR Excavations, . $ 46.00 
hammock, easy-chairs and tea service. F oo pe astons 
= tc 7 =4 as anc mason 
In the inglenook there is a fireside seat, —... wee 
and the space back of the loggia door Lumber,. . . 400.00 
could be used either as a seat or for a Millwork, . . 450.00 
wood-box Carpenter, . . 644.00 


Plastering, ex- 


On each side of the dining-room fireplace terior and 


is a china-closet; at each end of this recess 


interior, . . 360.00 
. i byte ests ates : Plumbing, . . 160.00 
could also be placed seats, making ita Painting, . . 200.co 
cozy place in which to take one’s coffee Tin work, . . 40.00 | 
and rolls. Hardware, . . 80.00 
‘ ss rellar 
The screen between this room and the —" st 6 90.00 
stairway is of square posts; the middle 


= — Heating, * g0.00 
division of boards forms a back for the oO oO ee 
buffet; at the sides are portiéres. PF UNDATI NS Builder's ua 

















am atispercent., 430.00 
hae vista from the dining-room through Fotal,. . - $3,300.00 
the open garden door would be charming Half-way down the cellar stairs, on the These figures are based on the normal cost 


in the springtime with the garden all abloom landing, is an outside doorway, which will of labor and materials. In various parts of | 


m1 rio | could be placed on | 


| 
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For 
Breakfast 
Luncheon 

or Lea 








A few small biscuits 
easily made with 
Royal Baking Powder. 
Make them small — 
as small round as a 
napkin ring. Mix 
and bake just before 


the meal. Serve hot. 


Nothing better for 
a light dessert than 
these little hot bis- 
cuits with butter and 
honey, marmalade or 


jam. 


You must use Royal 
Baking Powder to 
get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


Roof Leak? 


g Elliott’s Durable Asphalt Coating will 
add at least ten years to the life of a new 
or old leaky shingle, tin or felt roof, makes 
rusty tin water-tight, and arrests rust, 














| will not soften or crack under intense heat 
| or cold and is highly FIRE PROOF. 


| 


q It is a varnish-like composition of Utah 
asphalt, prepared linseed-oil and as a sol- 


| vent, instead of benzine as in varnish, we 


| use pine creosote, the best known wood 


preservative. Can be used as a cement for 
bad leaks or as a paint, or after thinning, 
as a shingle stain. It is the best cement, 
paint or stain for a roof possible to make. 


| Imparts no taste to water. A boy can 


apply it. 


gq It is made in black, maroon and dark green, 


| 


and the tea-house in the distance inviting be found of great service in facilitating the United States, where labor is cheaper and | 


one to life outdoors. the removal of ashes and the putting in of materials lower, this house should cost from 

The ceilings of these rooms show the beams _ barrels. fifteen to twenty-five per cent. less. 
exposed; the wood- 
work should be simple, 
depending more upon 
the grain of the wood 
for effect than upon any 
contour of moulding. 

The pantry is fitted 
with dresser closets 
and sink, and the 
kitchen, which is well 
lighted, has a portable 
range, sink, and closet 
for pots and kettles. 
In the entry there is 
ample space for a re- 
frigerator. 

The floor of the 
kitchen and loggia may 
be of brick at cement, INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING LIVING-ROOM, HALL AND DINING-~ROOM 

















SOME HOUSES FOR FROM $300 TO $2500 


Some fine little houses and summer bungalows, costing from $300 to $1000 each, will shortly be given in THE JOURNAL: then a 
whole page of houses costing from $1000 to $2500— all built, and as practical and roomy as they are pretty and livable. 





and is a perfect coating for iron fences, etc. 
Returnable at our expense if not satisfactory. 

Trial gallon $1.00, express prepaid. Five gal- 
lons or upwards 7§c. per gallon (freight paid east 
of Denver). 

An interesting booklet, ‘‘ History of Asphalt,’’ 
together with liquid sample sent free. As paint, 
one gallon covers 200 square feet; as cement 
for bad leaks, 100 square feet; as stain, thinned 
with one gallon of our thinner, 400 square feet 
shingles, both sides. Please write nearest office. 


Eliott Varaish Co, Seats 208 ie > 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing sufficient water 
to last 10 to 15 days. Plants thrive in them. 
Over 100 styles. 13 to 62 inches in height. 


$3.00 to $75.00, each 


Write for Price List. 








WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


100 és. HATCHES 


Our new catalogue contains many of them obtained 

by BUCKEYE INCUBATOR users in all parts of the 

U.S. Send for a copy and read the proof. It is free. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 77, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 





























SPRINGTIME 


By Hester Price, Mary McKim Ma 





















EASTER 
BRIDE 
“THE table 

shown 
above is dec- 
orated with 
lilies-of-the 
valley, white 
hyacinths and 
white satin 
ribbon. The 
centrepiece is 
a basket of the 
flowers upon a 








DESIGNED BY BLANCHE A. ZIESER 
THE ENTIRE DECORATION po 
A profusion of buttercups arranged in a tin pan, three inches | 
table. A tall vase filled with buttercups stands in the centre of te 
the candles yellow. Yellow crépe paper is used to hide the pan m 






































white satin 
mat, which is 
wreathed with 
lilies. 








NARCISSUS AND 
FLEUR-DE-LIS 
LUNCHEON 


RESH strawber- 
ries are arranged 
for the first course 
upon the luncheon 
table illustrated 
above. The berries 
are left unhulled 
and arranged upon 
plates around mounds 
of powdered sugar. 
The centrepiece and 
doilies are of hand- 
made Irish point lace. 
A crystal bowl filled 
with moist sand holds 
a profusion of narcis- 
suses, while at each 
corner stands a tall 
cut-glass vase filled 
with fleurs-de-lis. 








DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 


BRIGHT WITH FIELD DAISIES 


This illustration shows the table set for the salad course. 
The crystal vase in the centre is filled with daisies, and baskets 
filled with daisies are at each corner. 




















DESIGNED BY MARY M' KIM MARRiUTT 








EASTER TABLE FOR CHILDREN 


The centrepiece is a large gilded egg bound with yellow ribbon and placed a 
within a hedge of daffodils and ferns. The ribbons which fall from the chan- 
delier are yellow, and end with decorated Easter eggs. 
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OESIGNED GY WESTER PRICE 


TABLE DECORATED WI 


A square lace centrepiece arranged cornerwise, a circular | 
form the central decoration of this luncheon table. {he mu 
perfect waxen blossoms and their leaves. In each fincer-bowl 











Fy, ee DESIGNED BY MARY Mw’ KIM MARRIOTT 
TABLE FOR A WEDDING PARTY 


“nel 

ye This dainty overcover of violet ribbon will appeal to the girl who wishes to have her wedding 
in table a little bit unusual. Where the ribbons cross they are tacked together with sewing silk, 
which also serves to hold wood violets in place. 












DECORATIONS OF FLEUR-DE-LIS AND NARCISSUS 


The central decoration is a round pan filled with moist sand into 
which fleurs-de-lis of palest lavender and narcissuses are arranged. 
The pan is concealed by yellow and pale purple pansies. 
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‘im Marriott and Blanche A. Zieber 








O€sigNEO BY 
WESTER PRICE 











A POND- 
LILY 
DECORATION 


HE cool- 
looking 
table illustra- 
ted above has 
a white swan 
filled with 
ferns upon a 
circular mir- 
ror surround- 
ed by water- 
lilies for its 
central deco- 
ration. The 
crystal can- 
dlesticks hold 
wax candles. 


ATION DONE WITH BUTTERCUPS 
iree inches deep by seven wide, runs almost the entire length of this 
‘entre of #e pan. The candlesticks and candelabra are of brass and 
e the pan gnd also for the shades. 











OESIGNED BY 
MARY M' KIM MARRIOTT 





























SPINSTER’S A 
LUNCHEON FOR eS 
BRIDE-ELECT 


i Kise centrepiece of 
lace on the rose- 
bedecked table illus- 
trated above holds a 
heart-shaped box of 
pink satin, and is sur- 
rounded by hearts. 
Beside each heart- 
shaped doily of pink 
are a cluster of rose- 
buds, a ball of pink 
worsted, and a pair of 
knitting needles. 
Several strands of 
each ball of the 
worsted extend to the 
bonbon box, and at- 
tached to them are 
arrows upon which 
droll fates are written. 


oY 











DESIGNED BY MARY M’ KIM MARRIOTT 


COWSLIPS, BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES 


e A mirror hedged about with spring flowers is used for 
ts the centre of this dainty luncheon table. The souvenirs 
for the guests are tiny churns. 





OESIGNED BY WARY Mi KIM MARRIOTT 





AN APPLE-BLOSSOM LUNCHEON 


A crystal vase filled with apple blossoms upon a centrepiece of apple-green 
taffeta, upon which apple blossoms are arranged, makes this table appear very 
springlike. The plates hold ices in the form of delicately tiated apples. 











ATED WITH WATER-LILIES 


a circular Mirror, and a handful of water-lilies placed carelessly, 


;. The mirror, which simulates a small pond, is studded with the 
finger-bowl floats a lily bud. 
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er ihe 
maentd O: Gale wae GRET ee OESIGNED BY MARY M' KIM MARRIQ 3 =e \} 
BOWER EFFECT FOR A WEDDING BREAKFAST . TABLE ARRANGED FOR SPRING FISHERMEN SS a 
ate ; : ‘ , — 
The chandelier is arranged with drooping clusters of wistaria 


Watercress, ferns and bits of lichen-covered rock are used to decorate this table. The centre- 
piece is placed on a mirror, and from it a slender rod ending with a streamer of yellow ribbon leads gi) 
to each place. The souvenirs are small baskets. ’ 


and asparagus ferns. The centrepiece is of lace over helio- 
trope silk. Upon it is a mirror. 












New 
Potato 
Receipt 


CORN STARCH TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 

The success of many vegetable dishes 
depends largely upon the sauce in which 
these articles are served. A smooth 
and delicate white sauce will make the 
plainest of vegetable dishes worthy of 
interest. 

A fine, white sauce is obtained when 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is used. 
This brand guarantees a pure and whole- 
some starch and perfect results when rightly 


used. Fifty-five years’ use has proven its 
superiority. 
The average cook considers a sauce 


done when it is smooth and thick, but 
several minutes of actual boiling are neces- 
sary for perfection. 

For variety in serving potatoes the re- 
ceipt here given is well worthy of trial, but 
remember that for the best results it is 
essential that Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch be used. 

POTATOES FINNEGAN. 

Make a white sauce by melting two 
rounding tablespoons of butter, add one 
rounding tablespoon of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, and when smooth 
and frothy pour in a scant pint of rich 
milk. Let this boil several minutes, stirring 
constantly, and season with salt, pepper 
and a little onion juice. 

Have in readiness a quart of cooked 
potatoes cut into dice and a cupful of 
young carrots coarsely chopped; mix 
these with the sauce while hot, and 


sprinkle lightly with mixed parsley when 
ready to serve. 
(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Teaches Baby to Walk 


in the easy way. Prevents possibility of bow-legs or 
spinalinjuries. It supports the child on a comfortable 
little seat, taking the weight and strain off the legs 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


Saves mother hundreds of steps and many a back- 
ache. Spares baby falls and bumps. Amuses him and 
keeps him off the cold floor. Really does a large part 
of a nurse girl's work 

PRICE $2.75. Includes a net 
for babies under the walking age. Territorial conces- 
sions to dealers. Write for our souvenir “BABY BirtH 
Book" which records important events in baby’s life 
also a full description of E-Z-GO. It's FREE. 


MINNEAPOLIS BEDDING CO. 
916 Sth Ave. 8. E. MINNEAPO: 


to replace seat 











Comfortable for baby 


and for the person wheeling 
baby, as well—our new 


“American”’ 


RECLINING 


Go-cart 


Instantly changed into a 
luxurious baby-carriage : 
and back again into a 
beautiful go-cart. Recom 
mended by physicians — 
overcomes every objection 
to the old style. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
Write for our catalogue 
telling how. 
AMERICAN BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Dept. No. 1 16 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AerCel 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


WASH CLOTH 


is the daintiest, softest wash cloth you ever used. And at 
such a small cost—5 cents—at your Dry Goods Store. Made 
by an entirely ew process of Anitting, it easily cleanses 
itself, and is as soft as velvet. 
DELIGHTFUL TO USE 

If your Dry Goods Store does not sell it, send us 25 cents 
in stamps or money order, and we will send you 5 wash 
cloths, together with a dish cloth as a present. Let us know 
the name of your Dry Goods Store when you write — and 














5¢ 5c 





THE CAPITAL KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N.Y. 











5¢ write /o-day for this dainty toilet requisite. 5c 
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)) THE YOUNG MOTHER'S CALENDAR @ ‘Two 








By 
Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, 


M.D. 
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Of 
The Babies’ Hospital, 
New York City 


Four Breast-Fed Babies Who Did Not Thrive, and 


How They Were 


The Case of the First Baby 
ABY Y——, aged one month and a half, is 
BR brought to the doctor because he is not gain- 
ing at all in weight. He has always been 


nursed by his mother, who has plenty of milk and 
cannot understand why her baby does not thrive. 


The Mother’s Story. She says that at birth the 
child weighed seven pounds and a half, that the 
first week he lost half a pound and that he has not 
gained since. Healso has at times abnormal move- 
ments and vomits a little. She nurses him every 
two hours during the day and three times at night. 


What the Trouble Is. On questioning her about 
her diet I find that in order to, as she expresses it, 
‘make her milk good,’’ she is taking a large quan- 
tity of beer and eating a great deal of meat. I also 
find that she seldom goes outdoors, and that she 
takes very little exercise in the house. When not 
occupied with the baby she sits and sews. On 
examining her milk I find that she has plenty of it 
and that it looks exceedingly rich — in fact it is too 
rich. ‘That is the reason her baby does not gain. 


The Remedy. In order to make the milk a 
proper strength the mother must take at least one 
hour’s exercise in the open air every day. When 
at home she should move about more and doa 
little light housework instead of sewing~so steadily. 
She must absolutely refrain from alcoholic drinks 
of any kind, and eat meat only once each day. 
Her diet should consist chiefly of milk, cocoa, 
cereals; vegetables, except cabbage; ripe fruits, 
bread and simple desserts. If she follows these 
rules, in the course of a few days her milk will 
become suited to her baby’s needs and he will very 
soon begin to gain in weight. She should nurse him 
every two hours and a halt for twenty minutes at a 
time during the day, and twice at night. 


The Case of the Second Baby 
ERE is another baby who is thin and poorly 
nourished although he is being nursed by his 
mother. He is three months old and weighs nine 
pounds; at birth he weighed eight pounds, so he has 
gained a little, but not nearly so much as he should 
have gained. His mother says that he often seems 
very hungry, and that he sucks his fists a great 
deal of the time. He sleeps poorly and keeps his 
mother awake a great deal during the night. The 
mother herself looks pale, nervous and tired. This 
is her first baby and she is naturally inexperienced 
and very much worried when anything goes wrong. 
She seems on the verge of tears the greater part of 
the time and is sure she will ‘* never raise the baby.’’ 
She is much to be pitied, but if she will carefully 
follow directions in all probability both she and her 
baby will soon improve in health. 


The Mother Says that she has a poor appetite; 
she drinks plenty of tea and coffee but is ‘* too tired 
to eat much.’* After a wakeful night it seems 
almost impossible for her to rise in the morning, 
and she rarely feels strong enough to take a walk 
outdoors. 


What the Trouble Is. On examining her milk I 
find that she has very little ; the baby is probably 
able to obtain two ounces at each nursing but not 
more; the milk also looks thin and of poor quality. 


The Remedy. The mother must be put ona strict 
diet; all tea and coffee must be given up and she must 
drink fresh milk, beef juice and gruels made of yel- 
low cornmeal and oatmeal. These gruels should be 
well cooked either with milk or water; they should 
be made thin and salted and taken by the bowlful. 
Cocoa made from ‘‘ shells’? should also be taken 
frequently; it makes better milk than cocoa made 
from the powder, and is less apt to upset the diges- 
tion than chocolate. The mother may also have a 
moderate amount of the usual table food, but she 
should force herself to take the above prescribed 
liquids and semi-liquids. She should also drink 
plenty of water. If she does not feel equal to 
taking a long walk in the fresh air every day she 
should either drive or take a ride in the street car. 
She ought also to begin to exercise in the fresh air 
by first walking ten minutes, then fifteen, etc., 
until gradually she can take a long walk without 
fatigue. As she is very pale she should also take a 
good preparation of iron after her meals, and for a 
few weeks an extract of malt. ‘I'wice each day her 
breasts should be gently massaged for ten minutes 
atatime. It is of the greatest importance that the 
mother should have an undisturbed night’s rest, at 
least for a few weeks; in order that she may obtain 
this, and also that the baby may receive more nour- 
ishment than he is now getting, it will be best to 
give him a bottle of modified milk at ten Pp. M. and 
two A. M. Some other member of the family 
should be willing to warm this bottle and feed the 
baby so that the mother need not be disturbed while 
she is sorun down. The baby will no doubt dislike 


taking the rubber nipple at first, but as he is a 


hungry child he will very soon learn to take it and 
be glad to get it, for he will feel better satisfied 
after four ounces of this milk than after two from 
his mother. To make up enough food for these two 
night bottles take one ounce of cream, skimmed from 


Made to Do So 


the top of a quart bottle of milk, one ounce of 
milk, six ounces of barley-water, two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar, a pinch of salt and a pinch of bicarbonate 
of soda. Pasteurize this. If the baby does not 
begin to gain in weight after a week of this treat- 
ment for both mother and child then alternate the 
breast milk with the bottle milk during the day as 
well as giving the bottle at night. 


The Case of the Third Baby 
HIS ten-months-old baby is a large, healthy- 
looking child. He has been gaining from four 
to six ounces each week until three weeks ago when 
he suddenly stopped all gain and then began to lose 
in weight. 


The Mother's Story. She noticed that her supply 
of milk was growing scant, and she has been drink- 
ing fluids’ and taking malt, etc., in hopes it would 
return and be as plentiful as it used to be, but the 
supply seems to be diminishing all! the time, so she 
took her baby to the doctor for advice. 


The Trouble and the Remedy. This mother 
need not be unhappy because it is necessary to 
wean her baby; at the end of his first year, which 
is only two months away, he would have to be 
weaned even if she had plenty of milk, and it is just 
as well to begin to wean him now. It will be best 
to give him first one bottle a day instead of one 
meal from the breast; this first bottle should con- 
sist of two-thirds barley and one-third milk, with a 
little sugar and a pinch of bicarbonate of soda and 
salt; if the baby can be brought to drink froma 
cup so much the better, but as he is still young it 
will do no harm to let him have the bottle if the 
mother prefers it. In a few days give him two 
bottle feedings a day; then after a week of this food 
make the proportion of milk and barley half and 
half, and at the end of that week let him have three 
bottles instead of three meals from the breast. 
The next week give him two-thirds milk and one- 
third barley, and gradually substitute bottle for 
breast feedings, until by the end of the month he is 
entirely weaned from the breast. 

The proportion of milk should then be increased 
an ounce or two at atime until at last the child can 
take undiluted cow’s milk. Noexact age limit can 
be set for this, but the mother must watch the 
child’s movements and increase the milk accord- 
ingly. A normal movement should be smooth and 
yellow and contain no lumps or curds. 


The Case of the Fourth Baby 

HE fourth baby is feur months old. He has 

always been nursed by his mother. He weighs 
fourteen pounds, is plump, gains two or three ounces 
each week, has a good color, and during the day 
takes two good naps. At night he is a poor sleeper. 

His Mother Says she has to nurse him all night 
to keep him quiet. During the day he has attacks 
of colic, often vomits curds, and has green move- 
ments generally full of curds. 


The Trouble and the Remedy. 
of this baby’s indigestion? In the first place he is 
nursed too frequently. He is now old enough to be 
fed only every three hours during the day up to 
ten Pp. M.; between that time and seven A. M. he 
should have but one meal, the best time for this 
being at two or three A.M. He should not be 
allowed to sleep in the bed with his mother, but 
should have his own crib beside her bed, being 
lifted into her bed for twenty minutes while he is 
nursed, and then put back again. As the child 
vomits curds and has curds in his movements it will 
be a good plan to give him two ounces of barley- 
water just before he is nursed, then let him nurse 
ten minutes, and later, as he grows better, fifteen 
minutes from the breast; the breast milk will in 
this manner be a little diluted and easier to digest. 


What is the cause 


The Result. By giving him the barley-water first 
through a bottle the child will be taught to take a 
rubber nipple when he is hungry and so make it 
much easier to wean him when the time comes to do 
so. As his digestion improves his colic will dis- 
appear, but until it does he may have during an 
attack an ounce of hot water in which are three 
drops of essence of peppermint. He should be 
placed on his stomach on a hot-water bag which is 
covered so as not to burn him, and his back should 
be gently patted to help the wind up. His hands 
and feet should be kept very warm also, 


ter examining these four babies it is evident 

that in order to nurse her baby successfull} a 
mother must take the best of care of herself. She 
must have proper food, sufficient outdoor exer- 
cise and enough sleep. When the baby is well 
advanced in his first year, and her milk supply is 
steadily failing in spite of all ordinary treat- 
ment, she should not hesitate to wean the child 
and give him other suitable food. 


om 


NOTE—Summer is always a most trying season for 
babies. Realizing this, Doctor Coolidge wiil, during the 


next few months, devote her page to the perplexities which | 


are likely to arise in young mothers’ minds during the 
heated period. 
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ESKAYS 
FOOD 








FROM SICKNESS TO THE 
RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH 


MR. H. J. BAUER, 103 West 110th Street, New 
York, says: “Our little girl, Dorothy, when 
fourteen months old was so ill that physicians 
gave little hope of her recovery. Different foods 
were tried, but they failed to nourish. We pro- 
cured ESKAY’S, her stomach retained it and in 
a few days she was out of danger. The physi- 
cian believes that ESKAY'S saved her life." 
Every mother needs our book, “How to Care 

Jor the Baby.” Sent free with gener- 
ous sample of Eskay's Food. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
429 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLOCH 
GO-CART 


is a revelation to all in- 

terested in the subject of Go- 

Carts and Baby Carriages. 

No other catalogue ever is- 

sued compares with it in the 

variety and beauty of the designs 

shown, or in the new and original 

ideas illustrated, among the latter the Bloch 

Folding Go-Cart will be sure to attract attention. Send for this 
new, complete and beautiful catalogue and learn the opinion 

of happy mothers everywhere, about the Bloch Go-Cart. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


for outdoor or indoor use. Our chairs are built to 
insure the Comfort, and Cheer of the invalid — 
strong, easy running,perfectly finish- 
ed chairs. We build them ourselves 
and sell them a third less than 
poorly built chairs cost elsewhere. 
Send for our book containing ful) 
information. We pay freight on 
Go-Carts and Invalid Chairs any- 
where in the United States. 

Phila. Baby Carriage Factory 

hee 773 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


STORK 


”” Dress Shields 4 


are made from STORK Sheeting, a_ new fabric 
now well known everywhere, which is absolutely 
waterproof. They contain no Rubber, are light as 
a handkerchief, pliable, odorless, can be easily 
washed, and are therefore absolutely cleanly and 
hygienic. In quality, workmanship and design 


STORK Dress Shields 


are the very best that can be produced. They 
are made in several sizes and shapes, and in Black 
and White. If your Dry Goods Dealer does 
not have them we will send you a pair, 
postpaid, on receipt of 25c. 

Send for our free Booklet and sample of goods. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO. 
72-N Broad 8t., Boston, Mass. 































Our 12th Mail 
Order Season 


We offer a selection of 
Go-Carts, Baby Carriages, 
Hooded ‘Top Carts and 
Cabs, Parasol or Leather 
Top Carts and Cabs (also 
Folding Go-Carts). 
Kindly favor us 
with a request for our 
1904 catalogue; we 
mail it free (promptly). 
1 You will feel well 
/ repaid in sending to 
our house. Not only 
do we save you mon- 
ey, but we give you 
the best in America in style and finish. Prices 
$6.95 to $35. Freights prepaid or equalized. Our 
catalogue telisthe story. Please write for it today. 


| CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 


Department A, Cincinnati, Ohio. j 


100 CALLING CARDS 25 CTS. *srXiees" 


Latest styles and sizes. Order filled same day as received. 
Wedding invitations, programs, etc., cheap. 100 programs, 50c. 
GEO. M. ADAMS, WILLIAMSVILLE, ILL. 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices invented since the beginning 
of this industry. 


THE TWO-SPEED GEAR 
'CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” “Tribune” “Crescent” “Rambler” “Monarch” 
“Crawiord ” “Fay Juveniles” “Imperial” “Crescent Juveniles” 








Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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HE pleasures of the table are greatly 
increased by a variety of carefully 
made sauces and homely dishes made 
sightly by their use. While many 
sauces may seem elaborate and mys- 
terious to the uninitiated they are all quite 
simple when once understood. They may 
be, however, divided into two classes —the 
simple, every-day ones, as brown sauce, 
cream or white sauce, English drawn butter, 
sauce Béchamel with a host of others; and 
the more elaborate sauces, such as mayon- 
naise,, Bearnaise, sauce tartar, and those 
savory dish sauces which heighten the flavor 
of fish, flesh and game. These elaborate 
sauces are not in the least complicated, but 
require materials and seasonings not usually 
found in the every-day American kitchen, 
and, moreover, require the delicate taste and 
trained hand of an intelligent cook. 

The chief causes of failure in even the more 
simple sauces are the use of inferior materials, 
and the lack of constant stirring and careful 
attention while the sauce is heating. Lard or 
suet cannot be substituted for good, sweet 
butter; cornstarch or coarse flour will not 
take the place of fine flour. Ingredients must 
be carefully measured. 


Sauces One of the Fine Arts of Cookery 


AS UNTRAINED cook with an untrained 
palate cannot make a perfect sauce. 
Sauces and soups are the fine arts of cookery, 
and the person who undertakes them must 
understand tastes and flavors, as well as chem- 
istry. Cold butter put into a hot saucepan 
spoils the sauce; saucepan and butter must 
heat slowly together, and the butter must not 
be left to boil, or both flavor and digestibility 
are spoiled. An iron saucepan will not pro- 
duce a delicate sauce. Keep a dainty white 
granite pan especially for sauces. 

Each sauce should be fitted or adapted to 
the vegetable or meat or fish with which it is 
to be served. Fish requires a slightly acid 
sauce; for it either lemon juice or vinegar 
mav be used. Roots used as vegetables, such 
as turnips, carrots, etc., not containing much 
nourishment, may be covered with a cream or 
an egg sauce. Asparagus, summer squash, 
cooked radishes, artichokes are better with 
sauce Hollandaise. 

A rounding tablespoonful of butter and a 
rounding tablespoonful of flour will thicken 
half a pint of liquid. Seasonings do not play 
any part in the body of the recipe; they must 
be added to harmonize with the articles with 
which the sauce is to be served. 

The measurements given for butter and 
flour are rounding. If, however, level meas- 
urements seem more easily managed, use two 
level for each one rounding. Blend the fat 
and flour, and add the liquid cold, if possible. 
Stir constantly until the mixture boils. This 
method insures a smooth sauce, prevents the 
boiling of the butter and more thoroughly 
cooks the starch. 


For Fish, Meat and Poultry 


White, Milk or Cream Sauce 


UB together a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour; add half a pint of cold 
milk, stir until boiling ; take from the fire, add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of white pepper. Serve with boiled mutton, 
potatoes, white meats or green vegetables. 


English Drawn Butter 


UB together a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour. Add slowly half a pint of 

boiling water, beating all the while. Boil for 
a moment, take from the fire; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, asaltspoonful of pepper, and 
then stir.in another tablespoonful of butter. 

Serve with summer squash, stewed cucum- 
bers or other green vegetables. 

By adding the juice of half a lemon this 
sauce will answer nicely for fish. 


Sauce Tartar 


HOP a tablespoonful of parsley very fine 
and rub it toa paste. Add it to a may- 
onnaise sauce; mix and add a tablespoonful 
of chopped capers, two or three olives 
chopped very fine, a small gherkin or a 
tablespoonful of any chopped pickle, and a 
teaspoonful of onion juice. 
This sauce may be served with lobster cut- 
lets, broiled or fried fish, deviled crabs or 
broiled tenderloin. 


Chilli Sauce 


penee. cut in halves and press out the seeds 
from six good-sized tomatoes; chop the 
flesh very fine and drain the pulp in a sieve 
untildry. Add a saltspoonful of celery seed, 
a tablespoonful of grated onion, two table- 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and a drop of Tabasco. 
Rub the mixing-spoon with a clove of garlic. 
Stir the mixture for a moment and serve with 
boiled or broiled lobster, or with cold meats. 

If fresh, sweet, red chillies are at hand put 
one in the oven until the skin cracks, peel it 
off, remove the seeds, chop the flesh fine and 
use it in the place of Tabasco. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT OF THE BEST 250 RECIPES 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 


Sauce Hollandaise 

EAT in a saucepan a slice of onion, a bay 
leaf, a little chopped celery or a salt- 
spoonful of celery seed, a clove of garlic 
mashed, and four tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar. When reduced one-half strain and 
cool. Rub together one tablespoonful of but- 
ter and one of flour; add half a pint of boiling 
water and stir until boiling. Take from the 
fire; add the yolks of two eggs beaten; reheat; 
add a tablespoonful of butter cut in blocks, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper 
and the vinegar. Press through a fine sieve. 

This is one of the best of the fish sauces. 

A plain sauce Hollandaise may be made 
by adding the yolks of two eggs slightly 
beaten and two tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar to English drawn butter. 


Sauce Bearnaise 


EAT the yolks of four eggs; add four 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil and four of 
stock; stir and cook over hot water until jelly- 
like. Be careful not to allow it to curdle. 
Take from the fire; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper and the scented 
vinegar made according to the recipe for 
sauce Hollandaise. This sauce is served 
cold, as an accompaniment to broiled steak, 
or fish, either broiled or planked. 


Mayonnaise Sauce 
UT the yolks of two eggs in a cold soup- 
dish or bowl; beat lightly, add a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and slowly, drop by drop, six 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil; add afew drops of 
lemon juice and it will be ready to use. 
Where a large quantity of dressing is 
needed add more oil. Two eggs will holda 
pint of oil, providing you add a little vinegar 
now and then. 


Cream of Horseradish Sauce 


DD to six tablespoonfuls of grated horse- 
radish the yolk of one egg and half a 
teaspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly; add a 
tablespoonful of good vinegar and then fold 
in carefully a quarter of a cupful of cream 
whipped toa stiff froth. If the horseradish is 
already in vinegar omit the tablespoonful of 
vinegar and press the horseradish until dry. 
This is one of the nicest of sauces to serve 
with cold roasted beef or mutton, or with hot 
corned beef. 


Sauce Vinegarette 


DD to four tablespoonfuls of good con- 
sommé half a teaspoonful of paprika, two 
tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of sait, a teaspoonful of sugar, a 
tablespoonful of capers, a tablespoonful of 
grated or finely chopped onion and two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped gherkin. 
Serve this sauce with boiled calf’s head, 
pig's feet or plain boiled lobster. 


Cucumber Sauce for Fish 

ARE and grate ona sieve four large crisp, 
fresh cucumbers; when the pulp is thor- 
oughly drained turn it in a bowl; add a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one medium-sized 
onion grated, a level teaspoonful of salt and 
two tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. Mix 
and stir in just at serving-time six tablespoon- 

fuls of cream whipped to a stiff froth. 


Bread Sauce for Game 


OOK half a pint of soft, stale breadcrumbs, 

a pint of milk, one good-sized onion 
chopped very fine, a saltspoonful of ground 
mace, a saltspoonful of paprika and a level 
teaspoonful of salt for five minutes ina double 
boiler, stirring constantly. The mixture 
must be perfectly smooth. Add a rounding 
tablespoonful of butter; stir until it is melted ; 
add four tablespoonfuls of thick cream and 
use at once for game or roasted guinea fowl. 


Tomato Sauce 


UT half a can of tomatoes, a slice of onion, 

a bay leaf and a blade of mace over the 

fire and cook gently for ten minutes. Ruba 

tablespoonful of butter and one of flour to- 

gether and add them to the stewed tomatoes. 

Stir and cook a moment longer; add half a 

teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Strain and use. 


Cream Tomato Sauce for Fried Chicken 


TRAIN sufficient stewed or canned toma- 
toes to make half a pint; add a slice of 
onion, a bay leaf and a blade of mace; cook 
gently until reduced one-half. Rub together 
a tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; add 
to the tomatoes; cook for a moment. Take 
from the fire and add half a cupful of very 
rich milk, half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper. Strain and serve. 


Cranberry Sauce 


ASH and pick overa quart of cranberries; 

put them in a granite or porcelain sauce- 
pan with one pint of cold water; cover the 
saucepan, bring to boiling point and boil 
rapidly for five minutes. Press through a 
colander. Add one pint of sugar, stir until 
the sugar is dissolved and turn the sauce out 
to cool. 


French Tomato Sauce 

RY together a tablespoonful of butter and 

one of flour; add half a pint of strained 
tomatoes; stir and cook for five minutes; add 
a teaspoonful of salt, one of onion juice and 
half a teaspoonful of ground mace. Rub the 
mixing-spoon with a clove of garlic; stir and 
cook the sauce a moment longer; take from 
the fire, add five tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream. Strain through a very fine sieve, 
and serve with boiled or fried chicken, or 
chicken cutlets. 


Sauce Béchamel 


UB together a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour; fill the cup half full of milk 
and the remaining half with chicken stock; 
stir until boiling. Take from the fire; add half 
a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs with four table- 
spoonfuls of cream; stir them in the hot sauce; 
reheat; do not boil or the eggs will ‘‘ curdle.’’ 
Use at once. 
This is one of the nicest sauces for chicken, 
sweetbreads or other white meats. 


Apple Sauce 

IIIS sauce is used with roast duck, goose 

or pork. 

Cut the apples in quarters, remove the cores 
but do not pare the apples; cut them into 
thin slices; cover with boiling water, cover 
the saucepan and boil rapidly until the 
apples are tender but light in color. Press 
quickly through a colander; to each pint add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and stand aside 
to cool. 

The colander should be rather coarse; 
apple sauce that is pressed through a sieve 
becomes discolored and heavy. 


Bennet’s Sauce for Poultry 


ASH a quart of cranberries, put them in 
a stewing-pan with one pound of tart 
apples cored, not pared, and cut in thin 
slices; add a pint of water; cover the sauce- 
pan, boil rapidly for ten minutes; press 
through a colander; add one pound of sugar; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved and boil for 
five minutes. 


For Puddings and Ice Cream 


Liquid Pudding Sauce 

IX a rounding tablespoonful of flour with 

half a cupful of sugar; add hastily half 

a pint of boiling water; boil fora moment and 

pour, while hot, into one egg well beaten. 

Flavoring of any kind may be added to this 

sauce—the grated rind and juice of one 

lemon or orange, or a suspicion of mace, with 

the juice of half a lemon and a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. 


Our Cooking-School Sauce 


ASH and beat to a cream half a pound 
of butter; add gradually one cupful of 
powdered sugar, and, one at a time, the yolks 
of three eggs. When very light add a gill of 
boiling water and stir over hot water until 
the mixture thickens; then take from the fire 
and add eight tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
or other flavoring. Or add nutmeg and a 
little lemon juice. 
Use this sauce for plum or any rich boiled 
pudding. 


Nun’s Butter 

ASH, by pressing under water, a quarter 

of a pound of butter; beat to a cream, 

and add gradually half a pound of powdered 
sugar. When very light drop in the unbeaten 
white of one egg, beat for five minutes, add 
the second white and beat for five minutes 
again. Put the mixture in the serving-dish, 


dust it with grated nutmeg and stand on the | 


ice. 
Serve this sauce with dumplings or hot 
puddings. 


Chocolate Sauce 

HIS is usually served hot as a sauce for 

ice cream. 

Put four ounces of grated chocolate, one 
cupful of sugar and half a cupful of milk 
over the fire; stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
and boil until the mixture forms a soft ball 
when dropped into ice water. 

This sauce should be served at once. 


Golden Sauce 
HIS sauce is also served with ice cream. 
Put a pint of cream in a double boiler; 
when hot add the yolks of three eggs thor- 
oughly beaten with half a cupful of sugar; 


cook a moment; take from the fire and add 


a tablespoonful of gelatine that has been 
soaking for fifteen minutes-in half a cupful of 
cold milk. Strain, and when cold add the 
flavoring, which may bé the juice and grated 
rind of an orange, vanilla or any flavoring in 
common use. 


op 


NOTE—Thus far Mrs. Rorer has given 80 of her best 
recipes. But 170 are still to come to complete ‘“ My Best 
250 Recipes.’’ Her plan of telling what is best in the 


market each month has proved very popular, and this she | 


will do all this summer, and also give menus. 
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=HEINZ - 
TOMATO SOUP 
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Our soup is unique. 
Try a can and if 
for any reason 

® it fails to please 
you,return it to 

your grocer,who 
will REFUND the ,. 
purchase price. 3 
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\ Remember \ 


Quality. 
The name HEINZ on 
Food Products stands 
for Purity, Cleanliness 
in preparation, _ 
ky Superiority an « 
Ny Guaranteed Satisfaction\ 5 
: h tistic li 
N ‘book that telis you Wad 
SS much about our ways 
of doing things. 
Some people have thought 


it very interesting. Itis 
yours by mail for the asking. 


H.J.HEINZ CO. 
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The youngsters soon caught on- 

everybody learned it quickly 

and they are all saying it often. 

Say ZU ZU to the grocer man 

and get the spiciest, snappiest 

ginger Snaps you ever tasted. 
A nickel everywhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















Household 
Time 


The well-regulated house- 


hold is the household that is 
regulated by 


are not tardy at school — 

the socially inclined keep 
their engagements with proimpt- 
ness—where the Elgin Watch 
is the arbiter of time. 


An illustrated history of the watch 
sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
, rr Th. 











The FLEXO 


Price, 


5.00 


A 19=ounce Kodak 
for 3% x 3% pictures. 


It has that Kodak simplicity which is of so 
much importance to the beginner — yet it lacks 
none of the essentials to good picture making. 
Lens, Shutter, and construction of a high order 
are necessary to consistent photographic work 
of the best quality. The Flexo has them. 

No Dark-Room in the Kodak way of picture 
making. 











No. 2 Flexo, for 344 x 3% pictures, $5.00 
N. C. Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, -60 
N. C. Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, .30 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


APSHE 


THE MODERN 


Send for Catalogue. 

























Will not 
Pull Out 


in Use | 2 STRONG 


6S COILLESS 


THE ONLY 
SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABR 
PIN CO MFGRS RrocnesTea.n.v. 

end Postal to 101 Frenklin St.N.Y. City For Face Sameues. 


Better than many. Equal to any. 

} A “Wireless’’ Machine. Sim- 
Price, $25- plest, lightest, most practicable 
and durable low-priced typewriter on the market, 
Price, complete in portable case, $25. Descriptive 
booklet free. 

LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 

1274 Broadway, N.Y. 8 La Salle St., Chicago 
Baker & HAMILTON, ‘Frisco, Agts. Pacific Coast 


Main Office and Factory 
79-83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








































| oldest in the circle; 


some one at home who could not come out. 
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Cynthia 
Westover Alden 


LADY said to me the other day, when we were 
A talking about Easter and the way we were 

going to try and celebrate it by spreading a 
little more sunshine than usual, that she considered 
the Easter festival as one of the ** guide-posts to 
the footpath of peace.’’ 

Few persons have asked me what to do, but many 
have told me of their plans. One band of Juniors 
are so excited over their undertaking that they can 
scarcely wait till Easter comes. They are all 
sturdy, rosy-cheeked little fellows except one — the 
he is partially paralyzed and is 
wheeled about in a chair. ‘The plan is to call on 
him Easter Day and put a lovely live white rabbit 
in his lap. The boys gave a lantern show and 
charged three cents admission in order to raise the 
necessary money for the Bunny. 

The night before Easter some young women are 
going to give an Easter-egg party, admission being 
** one or more hard-boiled eggs.’’ They expect to 
have much fun pasting sunshiny quotations on the 
eggs, painting some, writing verses on 
Every sick child they know, as well as grown-ups, 
are to have at least two Eastereggs. If the supply 
runs short they have a fund to draw from to buy 
extra eggs with. 

The minister's wife is to have a special basket 
ful because it is hoped that she will invite the 
Sunshiners to téa on Easter night; then they will 
all go to church together in the evening. 

Ever so many branches in Sunday-schools tell me 
that they have full charge of the floral decorations 
for Easter in their churches. In one it has been 
planned that as each child enters he will be handed 
a posy that he is to wear all through the services, 
then on going out another flower will be added for 
It the 
flowers are plentiful the hands of the big folks as 
well will be filled as they pass out of the building. 

Ministers of the Gospel pay their dues into the 
society by preaching once a year what they call 
** The Sunshine Sermon.’’ A number of clergymen 


others. 


| have already reported that Easter Day will be 


 -_ 





their Sunshine Sunday. The flowers will be sent 
to the sick and the collections will be devoted to the 
needs of the poor of the parish. 


What the Young People May Do 

UST before sitting down to write I was talking 

to a young man, a student in Columbia College. 

** What are you going to do on Easter for Sun- 
shine,’’ I asked. 

His face lighted with a smile as he replied: ‘* I 
shall write a long, long letter to my mother.”’ 

If you are away from home, no matter how young 
or how old youare, if you have a father and mother 
send them an Easter letter. In the folds put a 
flower that its perfume may carry to them your 
prayer that they may be spared you yet another 
year. 

One tiny boy of six years has been talking of his 
Easter for weeks. His mother says that she is 
going to do all she can to help him realize his 
wishes. He has invited all his ** friends’’ to din- 
ner. She doesn’t know them all, but there is Jim, 
who brings the morning paper; Charlie lives in the 
handsome house three doors away—the dinner 
would be nothing without him. Phil brings home 
the wash every week. 

** The washerwoman is not his mother,’’ explains 
the boy; ‘* he never had one, but he is fine.’’ More 
than one good play these two boys have had together 
on rainy days. So far nine have been invited, but 
almost every day there is a new ‘‘ friend added to 
the list, the best boy of 


President-General 
of the 


International Sunshine Society 


Easter vacation may be made as profitable to the | 


heart as school is to the head, if you only know how 
to manage it. 


What is Easter ? 


What are the Easter eggs? 
Life ‘neath a silent spell : 
Wings, body, beak and legs 
Hid in the shining shell. 


What are the rabbits white? 
Symbols of innocence, 

Powerless to scratch or bite, 
Void of the least offense. 


What are the lily blooms? 
Types of the soul that sheds, 

"Mid gayeties or glooms, 
Fragrance on all our heads 


What is the Eastertide? 
Waking from selfishness ; 
Seeing the sunshine side; 
Doing what others bless — 
That is the Eastertide! 


Five Dollars’ Worth of Sunshine 
NOT long ago I told you of an old gentleman 


who had sent Sunshine five dollars to help | 


se 


iron the wrinkles out of his heart,’’ but I did not 
tell you how we spent the money, never dreaming 
that so many of you would be interested. But, 
dear me, the letters have poured in by the hundreds 
asking for the *‘ story.’’ 

It isa pretty story and I am gladof the chance to 
tell it. We never knew who the old gentleman 
was. Hesimply wrote: ** lama very old man and 
am sending you five dollars to iron a few wrinkles 
out of my heart,’’ and signed himself ‘‘ A Reader of 
Tue LApies’ HOME JOURNAL.” 

The postmark was Aspen, Colorado. 

One of the many unwritten rules of Sunshine is 
that money sent from one State should go back to it 
if there is a call for good cheer from any branch or 
Sunshine member there. Immediately I thought of 
a band of thirty-seven children in ‘‘ Beebe Draw,’ 
Colorado, to whom I had promised a library just as 
soon as I could manage it. Here was a chance to 
keep my word. We had gathered together a fine 
collection of books and they were packed in a big 
sugar-barrel. Had we been obliged to buy them 
they would have cost us more than a hundred dol- 
lars. Because of the freight expenses we had 
intended placing the books as near home as pos- 
sible, but now here was money to ship them. 

‘** Tron out the wrinkles of his heart! ’’ Iexclaimed, 
as I tacked on the card bearing the address. I just 
wish the old gentleman could see the children as 
they gather about this barrel when it reaches them. 
I had been there, and I knew how hungry every 
little soul was tor a book all his own, a book that 
he could keep just as long as he wanted to. My 
brain actually grew dizzy with delight as 1 saw the 








-FREE—5000 Sets 


barrel rolled out by the expressman, and realized | 


that in a very short time the books would be in the 
hands of those eager little people. 


a 
- 


It took just four dollars and fifty cents to get the 
barrel to its destination. The extra fifty cents was 
sent in stamps to the leader of the band with the 
suggestion that where she found the name of a giver 


in any of the books she would write and tell of the | 


sunshine the book had carried wiiu it. Each child 
was told he could make his own selection, and if 
after reading the book he wanted to keep it, it was 
his forever. I told the president that I could not 
bear the thought of anybody pining to have a book 
all his own. Sunshine, I was certain, would be able 


to replenish the library | 





How I envy the mother 
and how I would like to 
be one of those ‘* best 
friends’? on Easter Day 

And now, children, you 
who are at home from 
school, how are you going 
to spend your Easter va- 
cations? Just think a 
bit, and see if you can’t 
do something that you 
will be glad to remember 
all through the spring- 








if, by its dwindling, an 
ache in a child’s heart 
was cured. 

I am sure any lover of 
books who reads this will 
say that no five-dollar bill 


cheer than did the one 
sent by the gentleman to 
** iron the wrinkles out of 
his heart.’’ 

May he, too, read the 
story and grow young 








time and the summer. 
Easter is a good season 
for Sunshine, even though there may be plenty of 
rain in the early part of the month. 

Isn’t there some child of your own age, right near 
your home, to whom a book that you could spare or 
a drive that you could arrange for would be a joy? 
Isn’t there a cripple or a sick child anywhere close 
to you, whom you are in the habit of forgetting too 
much? Isn’t there an old man or an old woman for 
whom you can do something? If there isn’t then I 
wish I knew where you live. 


fe 


At any rate, you will smile and be cheerful even 
when things seem to be going wrong. You will 
help your mother all you can. You will forget to 


| frown when the sky is black and the day’s fun 


— outside — is spoiled. You’re a Sunshiner, and 
Sunshiners, you know, are really all of the same age 
— just the right age at all times. That’s half the 
beauty of Sunshine. The old folks find the glow of 
youth in their hearts, and the spring of youth in 
their steps, and they can’t account for it. The 
children who wish they were grown up feel several 
years older, and they don’t know why. 


SUNSHINERS 


again in the blessings of 
those youngsters who go 
five miles every day toa 
school that has been fairly bathed in sunshine ever 
since he became interested in effacing his wrinkles. 


IN JAPAN 


A Cure for Wrinkles 


Has your heart grown hard 
As your hair grew gray? 
Has your face been marred, 

Do the wrinkles stay ? 


Just forget yourself 
And of others think. 

There's a little elf 
With a fairy wink, 


She will fix the heart 
And will gild the gray ; 

And the wrinkly part — 
It will pass away. 


For the fairy’s glad 

To perform her task, 
And the cure is had 

By the folks who ask. 


oe 


HOW TO SCATTER SUNSHINE 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden will continue writing about 
Sunshine: how it is continually growing—and wili give 
ideas from time to time that all may easily follow, and 
scatter sunshine everywhere. 


| 


ever bought more good | 

















Photograph of Style No. 220. 


The Artist’s Model 


wears a Ferris Waist because it pos- 
sesses the artistic merit of being the 

nly garment that preserves her figure 
and health at the same time. She 
also likes the 


FERRIS 
SSS: WAIST 


SENSE 


because it yields to the slightest bodily 
motion, and adds the touch of distinc- 
tion to her bearing that women so 
much desire. 


Made in all styles and sizes. 


Sold by leading 
dealers. 


Send for Living Model Book —Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 


















SO-NO-MOR 
Dress Shield Clasps 


DON’T SEW IN YOUR SHIELDS— 
So-No-Mor clasps enable you to 
attach or remove shields instantly. 
Nosewing. Make cleanliness easy. 
So small cannot be felt by wearer. 
One set serves all your waists if 
desired. Price 25 cents for full 

set of four clasps, at all dealers 

or prepaid from us, 


5000 sets will be GIVEN AWAY 
to advertise So-No-Mor 
clasps as follows: 


One set each to the first ten women 
from each city of 100,000 or more 
in the United States. 


One set each to the first five women 
from each city of 25,000 to 100,000. 
One set to the first woman writing us from each 

town of 2000 to 25,000 population. 
Each lady must send us 


CONDITION the name of her dealer and 


of one other dry goods store at which So-No-Mor 
clasps are not sold, Write today and get the 
clasps and booklet FREE. Agents wanted. 


writing us 
population 


writing us 





HOWE MFG.CO.,41 Adams Express Bldg.,Chicago 














for 
49c 


et Handkerchiefs 


Wash Out Clean and White 


Are most satisfactory. Send for our booklet 
showing pretty designs at 3 for 49c. and at 25c. 
each and 50c. each. 
The Handkerchief House 
L. H. FIELD CO., JACKSON, MICH. 



























——_- ** More Fun!”’ 
pi hs That’s what ever ter 
upset.” at's a y youngster, 


boy or girl, says of the 


. 4 
Irish Mail 
“It’s geared’’ 
Safest, fastest, sportiest, strongest, 
most up-to-date hand car made 
Great developer of ALL THE 
MUSCLES. Rubber tired; 
light running, splendidly 
built. Write for booklet, /rec. 
© If “Irish Mail" — look 
for name on seat—is not on sale in your town, order from us. 


The Standard Mfg. Co., 1453 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 
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THE ECONOMY OF JAP-A-LAC 


A TRUE STORY 


Why should a novel be more interesting than a story of | 


business success? 

Why should a “short story’’ be more thrilling than an 
advertisement? 

The problems of business and the excitement of specula- 
tion are frequently the basis of successful novels. 

Now, in a sense, advertising is a speculation—and 
plenty exciting to the man who pays the bills. 

We have had lots of excitement with Jap-a-lac, and it is 
a success. Our speculation in advertising has won, and 
Jap-a-lac is now known and admired in every state in the 
Union. 

This is due to two things: first, to the economy of Jap-a- 
lac: second, to the advertising. 

The facts about Jap-a-lac are interesting to every woman 
in America who has a home and cares how it looks. 

The necessities of life come in about this order: First, 
Food: Second, Clothing: Third, ‘‘ Four walls and a roof:’’ 
Fourth, Jap-a-lac for the floor: Fifth, Furniture: Sixth, 
Jap-a-lac for the furniture. 

Jap-a-lac is the original floor varnish and high-grade 
colored varnish. 

Five years ago it was only an idea, without even a name. 

Four years ago Jap-a-lac was known in our factory and 
a few other places. 


Now Jap-a-lac is sold in every state, and in almost every 


county in America, and is a staple article on the shelves of 
over four thousand dealers. 
A quarter of a million dollars’ worth of Jap-a-lac was sold 
in 1903, which was nearly double the amount sold in 1goz2. 
Can we double the sale again this 


graining color) anda third coat of Natural Jap-a-lac, will give 


it all the beauty of the best and newest hard-wood. You 
will not believe such a transformation possible until you see 
it. We have a sample of finished wood, showing the 
process. Ask for it. It’s free. 

Mahogany comes next in popularity, and it can be used 
for floors, the same as Oak, if you prefer the rich red tone 
it gives. It will also give to soft woodwork, or furniture, 
the rich solidity of appearance found in the finest San 
Domingo Mahogany. 

Oak or Ash woodwork, or furniture, is made particularly 
beautiful by Mahogany Jap-a-lac, which changes the color 
without losing the grain. 

Cherry is much used by those who prefer a rich shade, 
lighter than Mahogany, and Walnut is growing in favor as 
the wood itself becomes more and more rare. 

Ox-Blood, Malachite Green and Blue Jap-a-lac are used 
to make the woodwork of a room chime with the decora- 
tions, or with the decorative ideals of the occupant. With 
them the woodwork and furniture can be made to corre- 
spond, and an old room and old furniture given a new, 
beautiful and artistic dress, impossible in any other way 
except by the employment of exclusive and expensive 
professional decorators. 

The admixture of White with any of the foregoing colors 
will give any shade, or tint, desired and the possible artis- 
tic colorings and combinations are limited only by the taste 
and enterprise of the user. Gloss White Jap-a-lac is also 
used on iron beds, radiators, picture-frames, and on furni- 


| ture, to give a brilliant glossy surface of pure white enamel. 


| 


Brilliant Black gives a deep, rich, lustrous finish, and 
among other things is used for refinishing old carriages. 
75 cents’ worth of Brilliant Black Jap-a-lac will make the 
old vehicle look like new. 

Natural, or Clear Jap-a-lac is colorless, like varnish. It 
is used, and acts, much the same as high-grade varnish, 
but it is better for all household purposes than any varnish. 
And we say that after thirty years of manufacturing var- 
nishes of the highest grade. The Glidden Green Label 
Varnishes, for all purposes, are sold from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, and you can get 
them anywhere. But for all household purposes, for floors, 
either old or new; for woodwork and furniture, for oil-cloth 
and linoleum, Natural Jap-a-lac is the finest, toughest, most 
lasting finish in the world. 

Jap-a-lac is the model and ideal floor finish, because it 
dves not show white under heel marks, nor does water turn 
it white. Soap and water do not hurt it. 

Whenever you want absolutely the finest, glossiest finish, 
combined with long and satisfactory wear—use Jap-a-lac. 

Anybody can use Jap-a-lac. It is all ready to dip the 
brush in. _ It is of the consistency of good varnish, and is 
applied with an ordinary varnish brush. No training, or 
previous experience is needed. All you have to do is to 
spread it evenly over the surface to be covered and let it dry. 

It is there that the economy of Jap-a-lac comes in. Every- 
body knows that a painter, or a furniture-maker, can make 
many things ‘‘as good as new,”’ but when you have paid 


for the work the saving is not apparent. 
With Jap-a-lac the expense ends with the purchase of the 


can. A quart costs only 75 cents, and 





year and make it a half million dol- 
lars’ worth for 1904? 

That is what we are trying to do. 

That is what we will do easily if 
this advertisement and others are 
successful in making people believe 
the plain facts about the ‘‘economy 
of Jap-a-lac’’—just the plain facts. 

The facts are these: 

Jap-a-lac is for use on new or old 
woodwork, on floors, weather-beaten 
front doors, furniture, old carriages, 
metal work, radiators, oil-cloth, pic- 
ture-frames — on anything and every- 
thing where a smooth, glossy finish 
is desired. It stains and varnishes 
at one operation and newness follows 
the brush. 





JAPALAG: 


WEARS LIKE IRON 





a quarter-of-a-pint will cover an ordi- 
nary chair or small table. There are 
eight quarter pints in a quart, so you 
can see that a new Jap-a-lac chair 
costs less than ten cents. 

Wherever Jap-a-lac is tried its econ- 
omy is at once proven and it becomes 
a permanent housekeeping adjunct. 
During the past two years we have 
given away tens of thousands of sam- 
ple cans, and it is in this way that 
our enormous increase in business 
has come about. Our only concern 
is to have everybody know the plain 
facts about Jap-a-lac, and if every 
reader of this magazine could come to 
us, we would gladly give each one a 








Jap-a-lac saves the things you think 


worn out. It covers all mars, scratches or disfigurements, and | 


produces a durable, smooth, brilliant, hard and elastic finish. 
It makes a disreputable old floor look like fine hard-wood, 
and it makes a rug do instead of a carpet, so it saves 
money, brings beauty and promotes health— for the rug- 
laid Jap-a-lac-ed floor is prettier, cleaner and more sanitary 
than a dust-laden carpet. 
Jap-a-lac is made in twelve colors and Natural, or clear: 


Walnut, Malachite Green, Brilliant Black, 
Oak, Blue, Flat White, 
Mahogany, Ox-Blood, Gloss White, 
Cherry, Dead Black, Ground. 


Oak is used more than any other color—for the obvious 
reason that more natural oak is used than any other wood. 
It is, of course, the color for imitating hard-wood floors. 

No matter how ugly and dirty a floor may be, a coat of 
Ground color followed by a coat of Oak (or a coat of 


An old willow chair covered with Gloss White Jap-a-lac 
needs only a ribbon or two, of appropriate shade, to become 
an exquisite and inviting piece of furniture, fit for the finest 
drawing room. 

Dead Black Jap-a-lac gives a wrought-iron look to all 
metal, and turns scuffed and common furniture and picture- 
frames into stylish “‘ Flemish” pieces. The design that 
looks *‘common”’ in light wood lends itself beautifully to 
the Flemish effect, and hundreds of dollars’ worth of furni- 
ture may be saved from the junk-shop by the use of a few 
cans of Dead Black Jap-a-lac. 

An old picture-frame, whether of wood or gold, can be 
renewed beautifully with Dead Black Jap-a-lac. 

Ground color is what its name implies. It is a filler—a 
foundation for the other colors, and is used only to obliter- 
ate blemishes and cover discolorations, or when a dark 
article is to be made light colored. It is most used on very 
bad floors and is needed only in extreme cases. 


full-size quarter-pint can. As that is 
impossible, we will do this: 


| Mention this magazine, and send us ten cents, 
_ which exactly covers the cost of mailing, and 








we will send FREE, to any point in the 





United States, a sample can of any color you 





select —free of all charge for the JAP-A-LAC. 


You can probably get Jap-a-lac at your dealer’s, but if he 
hasn’t it you can send 75 cents direct to us and we will send 
a regular quart can, charges paid, to any express point in 
the United States. 

Upon request, we will gladly send an interesting booklet 
about Jap-a-lac, a color card showing the different shades, 
and a sample piece of wood, showing the model floor finish. 

To expedite reply, please address: The Glidden Varnish 
Company, Makers of High-Grade Varnishes, Dept. L, 





| 1028 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The greatest tonal breadth and 
beauty in the smallest compass — 
the Packard 


Little Grand 


Musical qualities of singular sweet- 
ness, richness and depth have 
won for Packard grand pianos, as 
a class, a distinguished position in 
the esteem of competent judges. 
Illustrated catalog of upright and grand 
pianos and full information free, on re 


quest. We have an attractive selling 
plan that makes it easy to own a Packard 


The Packard Company, 
P.O. Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ame | 


ds 
like this \™ 








. ‘ond online the Street Car. 
Strong and comfofpable yet light enough to 


carry in one hand, Locks automatically in 

any position — no set screws or catches — can 

be adjusted with one hand. Recommended 

by physicians and endorsed by both mother 

and baby as the most convenient carriage 

ever invented, as well as the least expensive. 
Mothers, write us to-day for catalogue showing 
different stvles, or ask your dealer. Be sure 
you get “The Ideal '’—the original and best, 
patented and made only by 


Detroit Folding Cart Co, ,662 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








| STEWARTS 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 





over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ON 
Dewey’s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
plete garment, always ready to wear 
with any dress. 
The only pro- 
tector that can 
be worn with 
Shirt - Waists 
without sew- 

ingin. The 
only per- 
fect pro- 
tection 
from 
per- 

























spiration 


REDUCED PRICES One Pair Does the Work of Six 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33,§ .50 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, $ .60 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, .75 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.00 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P. O. Order. 
aA. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fay Stockings 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


— ASK YOUR DEALER 


and know perfect stocking comfort. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T St., Elyria, 0. 














THE MILLIONAIRE BABY 


The effect of this statement upon me was, of 
course, great. 

** My darling, oh, my darling,”’ cried the girl. 

She was going off into hysterics, but the look 
and touch I gave her recalled her to herself. 

** We need to be calm,”’ I urged. 

We had been moving in the direction of the sta 
tion and had now reached the foot of the platform. 

Suddenly she paused. Then in a burst, as I 
watched her in growing excitement, she said 
‘**Why do I hesitate? Mrs. Ocumpaugh begged 
me not to tell what she believed had nothing to do 
with our Gwendolen’s loss. But I cannot keep 
silence. This proof of a conspiracy against herself 
certainly relieves me from any promise I may have 
made her. Mr. Trevitt, Iam positive that I know 
who carried off Gwendolen.”’ 

I beckoned her to follow me into the station It 
was but a step, but it gave me time to think. 
What was I encouraging herto do? To reveal to 
me, who had no claim upon her, a secret which 
had not been given to the police? It might not 
be worth much and it might be worth a great deal. 
Did she know how much? I wanted money, but I 
felt that I could not listen to her story till 1 had 
settled this point fairly. I therefore hastened to 
interpose a remark when I saw her about to speak. 

‘* Miss Graham, you are good enough to offer to 
reveal some fact hitherto concealed. Do you know 
what such knowledge may be worth to the person 
you give it to—in money, I mean ?”’ 

‘In money? Iam not thinking of money,’’ was 
her amazed reply: ‘* lam thinking of Gwendolen.’’ 

‘*T understand, but have you heard of the reward 
offered by Mr. Ocumpaugh ? ” 

‘*No; I——”’ 

‘* Five thousand dollars for information, and fifty 
thousand to the one who will bring the child back 
within the week unharmed.” 

‘*Tt is a large sum,’’ she faltered. Then, witha 
sweet and candid look which sank deep into my 
heart, she added gravely, ‘‘ I had rather not think 
of money in connection with Gwendolen. Mr. 
Trevitt, the man who stole her from her couch and 
carried her away through Mrs. Carew’s grounds in 
a wagon or otherwise, is a long-haired, heavily- 
bewhiskered man of sixty years of age or more. 
His face is heavily wrinkled but chiefly marked by 
a long scar running down between his eyebrows, 
which are so shaggy that they would quite hide his 
eyes if they were not lit up with an extraordinary 
expression of resolution, carried almost to the point 
of frenzy; a fearsome man, making your heart stand 
still when he pauses to speak to you.’’ 

% 
rey 

Startled as I had seldom been, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, I surveyed her 
wonder and satisfaction. 

‘* His name ?’’ I demanded. 

**T do not know his name.’’ 

‘* Does Mrs. Ocumpaugh ?’’ I asked. 

‘*T do not think she does. She only knows 
what I told her, and that is that last Wednesday 
—no, it was on the Wednesday preceding, I was 
taking a ride with Gwendolen on one of the side 
roads branching off toward Fordham. We were in 
her own little pony-cart, and as we were not often 
alone like this she had been chattering about a 
hundred things till her eyes danced in her head 
and she looked as lovely as I had ever seen her. 
But suddenly, just as we were about to cross a small 
wooden bridge, a figure which I had not before per- 
ceived, stepped from behind a tree at the farther 
end of the bridge, and, advancing into the middle of 
the road with arms thrown out, stopped our advance. 
I have told you how he looked, but I can give you 
no idea of the passionate fury lighting up his eyes, 
or the fiery dignity with which he held his place and 
kept us subdued to his will till he had looked the 
shrinking child all over, and laughed not as a mad- 
man laughs — oh, much too slow and ironically for 
that — but like some cold-hearted, self-deceived old 


in mingled 


wiseacre mocking the present with evil prophecy.. 


Nothing that I can say will make you see him as I 
saw him in that one instant, and though there was 
much in the circumstance to cause fear, I think it 
was more awe than fright we felt, so commanding 
was his whole appearance and so forcible the assur- 
ance with which he held us there till he was ready 
to move. Gwendolen cried out, but the sound had 
no effect upon him; it only re-awakened his mirth 
and led him to say, in mocking tones which I hear 
yet: ‘Cry out, little one, for your short day is 
nearly over. Silks and feathers and carriages and 
servants will soon be a half-forgotten memory to 
you; and right it is that it should be so. Ten 
days, little one, only ten days more.’ And with 
that he moved and let us drive on. Mr. Trevitt, 
yesterday saw the end of those ten days.”’ 

She turned; the train wascoming. Ihadnoright 
to detain her. Quickly, I asked: ** And you told 
Mrs. Ocumpaugh this ? ”’ 

‘* The moment we arrived home.”’ 

‘* And she? What did she think of it ?”’ 

‘* Mrs. Ocumpaugh grew very white and clasped 
the child passionately in her arms. But next min- 
ute she had to all appearance dismissed the whole 
occurrence from her thoughts. ‘Some socialistic 
fanatic,’ she called him, and merely advised me to 
stop driving with Gwendolen for the present.”’ 

‘*Did you recall the matter to her when you 
found the child missing ?’’ 

‘* Yes. but then she appeared to regard it ina 
superstitious way only. It was a warning of death, 
she said, and the man an irresponsible clairvoyant 
When I tried to urge my own idea upon her, and 
describe how I thought he might have obtained 
access to the bungalow and carried her off while still 
asleep to some vehicle awaiting them in Mrs. Carew’s 
grounds, she only rebuked me for my folly and bade 
me keep still about the whole occurrence, saying 
that I would only be getting some poor half- 
demented old wretch into trouble for something for 
which he was not in the least responsible.’’ 

‘* A very considerate woman,’’ I remarked. But 
I had my own thoughts. 

*“*Yes,’’ said Miss Graham, as the train came 
storming up. ‘* Nobody knows how considerate, 
even if she has dismissed me. Don’t let that wretch 
deceive her or you into thinking that the little one 
perished in the water. She is alive, I say. Find 
him and you will find her.”’ 

Here she made a rush for the car, and I only had 
time to get her future address before the train started 
and all further opportunity of conversation between 
us was over for that day. 

I remained behind because I was by no means 
through with my investigations. Stopping only 
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Safe, reliable and easy to operate, the Oldsmobile is the ideal 


machine for any woman who enjoys outdoor life. 
rain or sunshine, she goes forth in perfect comfort. 
roads are alike’ 


weather as well as ‘‘all 


With it, in 
All kinds of 
to the Oldsmobile. 


’ 


PRICE, $650 


For full information regarding our several cars see our nearest sales agent, or write direct. 
A captivating automobile story, ‘‘Golden Gate to Hell Gate,”’ wil! be sent 
upon receipt of two-cent stamp. Address Dept. 49. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





Oldsmobile Touring Runabout. 
Price, $750. 


Oldsmobile Tonneau Car. 
Price, $950. 
Without Rear Seat, $850. 
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NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway. 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal St. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


CHICAGO — 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Canadian Factory — Stratford, Ont. 





ernicke —i 
“ELASTIC” 
BOOKCASE 


good library is collected 
piecemeal; a book here, an- 
other there, as our tastes 
dictate. It’s a growing propo- 
sition. So should the book- 
case be; it should grow unit 
by unit, as the books increase, 
like the ‘Elastic’ Bookcase. 
It’s the original, handsomest, 
and only perfect sectional 
bookcase made. Base _ fur- 
nished with or without drawers. 
Carried in stock 
by dealers in 
principal cities, 
or direct from 
factory, freight 
paid. Send for 
Catalogue A-104. 






















What kind of matches have you in your house? 

Next time get the * Columbia’ 
ments : 

See if the head will fall off and burn a hole in the 
carpet. 

See if you can light it anywhere except on the box 

See if it isn't damp proof. 

Watch the fire go right out with the flame —no glow- 
ing ember left. 

The Columbia is a licensed match —the safest to have 
in the house. 

Costs no more than the ordinary safety match — and 
is superior. 

Say to your grocer, or druggist, or tohacconist: “I 
want the Columbia match.” 


C. ROSENSTEIN CO., Sole Importers, New York City 


PATENTED ""%3,""ing 
a fortune. 
JNO. L. KINDT, Patent Attor- 
ney, 35 Rendoigt St., Chicago. 

ADVICE FREE. 


‘and try these experi- 











‘¢Mum?”’ 


Say ‘‘Mum,’’ to get the beautiful, snow- 
white cream that 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


It chemically neutralizes all odors of the 
body, whether from perspiration or other 
causes, and does no harm to either body 
or clothing. 


25¢C by mail, postpaid, or at drug- and department- 
stores. 


**MUM’”’ MFG CO Philadelphia 


=4) $1.50 


for this beautiful 


$3.00 
China Rack 


Until May ist. 
Holds 36 Pieces. 
This ‘‘ Patterson” 
China Rack, 

half price, $1.50 
Size 40 in. Oak—fiemish or golden finish. Ornamental, useful, 
charming for Dining-room. China Rack and Mission Tabourette 
(any finish), and Combination Jardiniere and Umbrella Stand, 
3 articles, for $3.50 until May Ist (list price $8.00). Send for informa- 
tion and photo of decorated rack, natural colors—FREE 


G. W. Weatherby & Co., 395 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE BABY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


long enough to send a telegram to my partner in 
New York I returned by the short cut to Homewood. 
My purpose in doing this was twofold: I should 
have achance of seeing if the men were still at work 
in the river, and I should also have the added 
opportunity of quietly revisiting the bungalow, on 
the floor of which I had noted some chalk-marks 
which I felt were worthy of a closer examination 
than I had given them. As I came in view of the 
dock I saw that the men were still busy, but at a 
point farther out in the river, as if all hope had 
been abandoned of their discovering anything more 
in shore. But the chalk-marks in the bungalow 
were almost forgotten by me in the interest I expe- 
rienced in a certain adventure which befel me on 
my way there. I had just reached the opening 
in the hedge communicating with Mrs. Carew’s 
grounds when I heard steps on the walk inside and 
a woman’s rich voice saying : ‘* There, that will do. 
You must play on the other side of the house, 
Harry. And, Dinah, see that he does so and that 
he does not cross the hall again till 1 come back. 
The sight of so merry a child might kill Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh if she happened to look this way.’’ 


be 


Moved by the tone, which was one in a thousand, 
I involuntarily peered through the outlet I was 
passing, in the hopes of catching a glimpse of its 
owner, and thus was favored with the sight of a face 
which instantly fixed itself in my memory as one of 
the most enchanting I had ever encountered. Not 
from its beauty, yet it may have been beautiful; nor 
from its youth, for the woman before me was not 
youthful; but from the extraordinary eloquence of 
its expression, caught at a rare moment when the 
heart which gave it life was full. She was stand- 
ing half-way down the path, throwing kisses to the 
little Loy who was leaning toward her from an upper 
window. The child was laughing with glee, and it 
was this langh she was trying to check, but her 
countenance as she made the effort was almost as 
merry as his, and yet was filled with such solemn 
joy—such ecstasy of motherhood, I should be 
inclined to call it if I had not been conscious that 
this must be Mrs. Carew and the child her little 
nephew— that in my admiration for this exhibition 
of pure feeling I forgot to move on as she advanced 
into the hedgerow, and so we came face to face. 
The result was as extraordinary to me as all the 
rest. Instantly all the gay abandonment left her 
features, and she showed me a grave, almost 
troubled, countenance. It was such a sudden 
change, and of so complete a character, that I was 
thrown off my guard for a moment and doubtless 
betrayed the curiosity I undoubtedly felt, for she 
paused as she reached me, and, surveying me very 
quietly, but very scrutinizingly,too, raised again that 
marvelous voice of hers and pointedly observed: 

‘* This is a private path,sir. Only the friends of 
Mrs. Ocumpaugh or of myself pass here.’’ 

This was a speech calculated to restore me my 
self-possession. With a bow which evidently sur- 
prised her I answered with just enough respect to 
temper my apparent presumption: 

‘* 1am here in the interests of Mrs. Ocumpaugh, 
to assist her in finding her child.’’ 

‘* Pardon me,’’ she said. The words did not 
come instantly, but after some hesitation, during 
which she kept her eyes on my face in a way to rob 
me of all thought save that she possessed a very 
strong magnetic quality, to which it was well fora 
man like myself to yield. Then quickly, as she 
crossed to the Ocumpaugh grounds, ‘*‘ You do not 
look like a member of the police. Are you here at 
Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s bidding and has she at last given 
up all expectation of finding her child in the river ?’’ 


obs 


I, too, thought a minute before answering, then I 
put on my most candid expression, for was noi this 
woman on her way to Mrs. Ocumpaugh, and would 
she not be likely to repeat what she heard me say ? 

**IT do not know how Mrs. Ocumpaugh feels at 
present. But I know what her dearest wish is —to 
see her child again alive and well. That wish I 
shall do my best to gratify. It is truethat lam not 
a police detective, but I have an agency of my own 
well known to both Mrs. and Mr. Ocumpaugh. All 
its resources will be devoted to this business and I 
hope to succeed, madam. If, as I suspect, you are 
on your way to Mrs. Ocumpaugh, please tell her 
that Robert Trevitt, of the firm of Trevitt and Jupp, 
hopes to succeed.’’ 

**T will,’ she emphasized. Then, stepping back 
to me in all the grace of her thrilling personality, 
she eagerly added: ‘‘ If there is any information I 
can give do not be afraidtoask me. 1 love children 
and would give anything in the world to see Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh as happy with Gwendolen again as I am 
with my little nephew. Are you quite sure that 
there is any possibility of this? I was told that the 
child’s shoe has been found in the river; but almost 
immediately following this information came the 
report that there was something odd about this shoe, 
and that Mrs. Ocumpaugh had gone into hysterics. 
Do you know what they meant bythat? Iwas just 
going over to see.’’ 

I did know what they meant, but I preferred to 
seem ignorant. 

‘*T have not seen Mrs. Ocumpaugh,”’ I evasively 
rejoined. ‘* But / don’t look for the child to be 
drawn from the water.’’ 

‘* Nor I,’’ she repeated, with a hoarse catch in her 
breath. ‘‘ It is thirty-six hours since we lost her. 
Time enough for the current to have carried her 
sweet little body far away from here.” 

I surveyed the lady before me in amazement. 

‘* Then you think she strayed down to the 
water ? ”’ 

** Yes ; it would madden me to believe otherwise ; 
loving her so well, and her parents so well, I dare 
not think of a worse fate.’’ 

Taking advantage of her amiability and the 
unexpected opportunity it offered for a leading 
question I hereupon ventured to say: ‘* You were 
not at home, I hear, when she vanished from the 
bungalow.” 

** No, that is, if it happened before three o’clock. 
I arrived from the station just as the clock was 
striking the hour, and having my little nephew with 
me I was too much occupied in reconciling him to 
his new home to hear or see anything outside. 
Most unfortunate!’’ she mourned, ‘‘ most unfortu- 
nate! I shall never cease reproaching myself. A 
tragedy at my door 4 

With a flush, the undoubted result of her own 
earnestness, she turned as if to go. But I could not 
let her depart without another question 

** Excuse me, Mrs. Carew, but you gave me per- 
mission to seem importunate. With the exception 
of her nurse, you were the one person nearest the 





bungalow at the time Didn’t you hear a carriage 
drive through your grounds about the hour the alarm 
was first started? I know you have been asked this 
before, but not by me; and it is a very important 
fact to have settled; very important for those who 
wish to discover this child at once.’’ 

For reply she gave me a look of very honest 
amazement. ‘* Of course I did,’’ she replied. ‘* I 
came in a carriage myself from the station and 
naturally heard it drive away.’’ 

At her look, at her word, the thread which I had 
seized with such avidity seemed to slip from my 
fingers. Had Miss Graham’s theory no better 
foundation than this ? and were the wheels she heard 
only those of Mrs. Carew’s departing carriage? I 
resolved to press the matter even if Lran the risk of 
displeasing her. 

** Mrs. Carew, did your little nephew cry when 
you first brought him to the house ?”’ 

** IT think he did,’’ she admitted slowly. 

I must have given evidence of the sudden discour- 
agement this brought me, for her lips parted and 
her whole frame trembled with sudden earnestness. 

** Did you think — did any one think — that those 
cries came from Gwendolen? That she was carried 
out through my grounds? Could any one have 
thought that ?’’ 

‘*T have been told that the nursery governess 
did.”’ 

‘* Little Miss Graham? Poor girl, she is but 
defending herself from despair. She is ready to 
believe everything but that the child is dead.” 

Was itso? Was I following the false light of a 
will-o’-the-wisp? No,no; the strange coincidence 
of the threat made on the bridge, with the disap- 
pearance of the child on the day named, was at least 
real. The thread had not altogether escaped from 
my hands. It was less tangible but it was still 
there. 

** You may be right,’’ I acquiesced, for I saw that 
her theories were opposed to those of Miss Graham. 


he 


I was about to ask whether she had ever seen in 
the adjoining grounds, or on the roads about, an old 
man with long hair and a remarkable scar running 
down between his eyebrows, when a young girl in 


cap and apron came running through to the shrub- | 


bery from the Ocumpaugh house, and, seeing Mrs. 
Carew, panted out: 

** Oh, do come over to the house, Mrs. Carew. 
Mrs. Ocumpaugh has been told that the two shoes 
which have been found, one on the bank and the 
other in the river, are not mates, and it has quite 
distracted her. She has gone to her room and will 
let no one else in. We can hear her moaning and 
crying, but we can do nothing. Perhaps she will 
see you. She called for you, I know, before she 
shut her door.” 

**T will go.’’ Mrs. Carew had turned quite pale, 
and from standing upright in the road had moved 
so as to gain a support from one of the hedges. 

I expected to see her turn and go as soon as her 
trembling fit was over, but she did not, though she 
waved the girl away as if she intended to follow her. 

‘*Two shoes and not mates!’’ she finally 
exclaimed. ‘* What does she mean ?’’ 

** Simply that another shoe has been drawn up 
from the river-bottom which does not mate the one 
picked up near the bungalow. Both are for the left 
foot.’’ 

‘* Ah!”’ gasped this sympathetic woman. 
what inference can we draw from that ?’’ 

I should not have answered her, but the command 
in her eyes or the thrilling effect of her manner com- 
pelled me, and I spoke the truth at once, just as I 
might have done to Mrs. Ocumpaugh, or, better 
still, to Mr. Ocumpaugh, if either had insisted. 

** But one,’’ said I. ‘* There is a conspiracy on 
the part of one or more persons to delude Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh into believing the child dead. They 
blundered over it but they came very near suc- 
ceeding.”’ 


** And 
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, . . | 
** Who blundered, and what is the meaning of the 


conspiracy you hint at ? 
such men as you think.’’ 

Her plastic features had again shown a change. 
She was all anxiety now: cheeks burning, eyes 
blazing —a very beautiful woman. 

** We think that the case looksserious. Icannot 
goanyfurtherthanthat. The affair is too obscure,”’ 
I replied. 

‘**You amaze me.’’ She faltered, making an 
effort to collect her thoughts. ‘‘I have always 
thought, just as Mrs. Ocumpaugh has, that the child 
had somehow found her way to the water and was 
drowned. But if all this is true we shall have to 
face a worse evil. A conspiracy against such a 
tender little being as that! A conspiracy,and for 
what? Not to extort money, or why these blun- 
dering etforts to make the child appear dead ? ”’ 


fs 


She was the same sympathetic woman agitated by 
real feeling as before; yet at this moment — I do not 
understand now just why —I became aware of an 
inner movement of caution against tuo great a dis- 
play of candor on my own part. 

** Madam, it is all a mystery at present. But 
another day may bring developments.’’ 

‘* Let us hope so!’’ was her ardent reply. Then 
she moved at last from where she held herself upright 
against the hedge and entered the Ocumpaugh 
grounds. ‘* Will you call in tosee me to-morrow ?” 
she asked, pausing to look back at a turn in the 
path. ‘‘I shall not sleep to-night for thinking of 
those possible developments.”’ 

** Since you permit me,’’ I returned; *‘ that is, if 
I am still in Affairs may call me away at 
any moment.’’ 

‘*Yes, and so with me. Affairs may call me 
away also. Iwas to sail on Saturday for Liverpool. 
Only Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s distress detains me.’’ 

** Twill call if you are home.”’ 

She gave me a slight nod and vanished. 


Tell me. Tell me what 





Why did I stand a good three minutes where she | 


had left me, thinking, but not getting anything from 
my thoughts, save that I was glad that I had not 


spoken of the old man Miss Graham had met on the | 


bridge ? 
(CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL) 
ofa 


NOTE—In the next installment, Trevitt, the detective, 


follows the clew of the old man as described by the nurse. 


He finds him. The detective then comes upon a disclo- | 
sure which astounds him and makes him realize that the | 


plot of the disappearance of “The Millionaire Baby” is 
indeed one of the most remarkable in the annals of the 
detective service. Anna Katharine Green’s wonderful 
skill as a writer of mysterious romance here comes into full 
play, as she seeks to unravel the intricate and amazing plot 
of what is destined to be regarded as her greatest story. 











AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


SIX HUNDRED SPECIAL 
OSTERMOOR MATTRESSES 


XTRA WEIGHT AND THICKNESS—the ex- 
ceptionally luxurious kind—recently com- 
pleted by us under contract for a large apartment 
hotel at $25.00 each —will be sold at a sacrifice. 
Sudden destruction of hotel by fire delays de- 
livery indefinitely— we need the room for regular 
stock —necessity, therefore, compels us to dispose 
of them at once, and we offer them while they 
last, at the extraordinary price of $18.50 each. 
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The mattresses are all full double bed size, 4 
feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two 
parts, with round corners. 

They are full five-inch border, with Imperial 
Double Rolled Edges, exactly like photographic 
illustration. 

The filling is especially selected sheets of 
Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, all hand laid, and 
closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 
Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than 
regular, and are naturally far softer and more lux- 
uriously comfortable. 

The covering is of the beautiful Mercerized 
French Art Twills, in pink, blue or yellow, or stripes 
in linen effect; also plain, narrow blue and white. 
The mattresses are made up in the daintiest possi- 
ble manner by our most expert specialists. They 
represent, in the very highest degree, the cele- 
brated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence, and 
are a rare bargain both in price and quality. ° 


Price $18.50 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Only while they last; first come, first served. 
The opportunity to secure same is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 








NOTE :—Ostermoor Mattresses, regu- 
lar stock, same size, two parts, cost 
$15.50 each. They have four inch bor- 
der, weigh 45 Ibs.,and are covered with 
A. C. A. Ticking. These special Mat- 
tresses cost $30.00 each, finish nearly 
two inches thicker, weigh 15 Ibs. more, 
have round corners —Imperial Stitched 
Edges — close diamond tufts — and beau- 
tiful Mercerized Art Twill covering — 
and are far softer, and much more re- 
silient. If you wish to know more about 
the ‘‘Ostermoor,’’ send your name on 
a postal card for our free book, “‘ The 
Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
{17 ELIZABETH STREET NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


ING THE Fe 








When ordering please state first, second, and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 
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STYLE 93 

New Fan Front Effect 

Extra Quality Sterling 
Cloth 

Wide Lace Trimming 
with Silk Bow. 

White, Drab and Black 

Also Same Style in Extra 
Quality Batiste. 


Sent by mail, charges 
paid, for $1.00 if not for 
sale by your local 
dealer State which 


material desired 


Other Styles, $1 to $5 


FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


will be given away to still further popularize 
American Beauty Corsets, which are worn by more 
American women to-day than any other corset made. 


(Made by 
The Packard Co. 
—- ree Ind.) 


Grand 
and one of the most beautifully toned instruments 


‘ 
Prize 
in the world, will be given to the lady who sends the 
largest list of words in the English language, be- 
ginning with “A and B"’ made from the letters 


“* A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N_ B-E-A-U-T-Y ” 

In addition to the above prize, we will give 499 
American Beauty Corsets in any style or color re 
tailing at $1.00 to the 499 ladies whose lists have 
the next largest number of words 

Every American Beauty Corset box has a label on 
both ends and each list of words must be accom- 
panied by the two end labels from the box. These 
corsets are for sale by first-class dealers everywhere, 
and we prefer that you purchase from your dealer; 
if he cannot supply you we will forward any style, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of retail price. Ask 
for our retail price list, showing fifty new and up- 
to-date styles and other information desired about 

this contest. Contest closes July 1, 1904 
—_——___—_— 


AWN Br Nis WAU OST G0) POS) ot ECO 


EXCLUSIVE, MAKERS 
(212 ELEANOR STZ KALAMAZOOINICH. 


It’s the Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges, 
that smooth out rough skin, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 
way. It’s the 
right way. Mil- 
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lions in use. 
Bailey’s name 
on every brush. 


Accept no others. Beware of imitations. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush .. $ .50 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap ....... 10 
Bailey's Bath and Shampoo Brush... 75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) . . .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small). . .25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner... . 6 


AL 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth 
wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No. 1,25¢; No. 2,35¢. Mailed on receipt of price. 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agts. wtd. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Self-Feeding Powder Puff 


Neat and dainty toilet 
accessory, far superior 
to old-style puff or rag. 
Powder goes inside puff; 
gentle pressure to the 
skin forces it through 
porous fabric; no loose 
powder falls on clothing 
or bureau. Small sizes 
for pocket or purse; 
large ones for home use. 
Simple and convenient. 

Boxes in 34 artistic 


designs, 30c to $5.60. 
No. 1— 75 Cents Lilustrated circular free. 


(Two-thirds actual size) 
Box open, showing puff PROGRESS NOVELTY COMP’Y 
inside and mirrorin cover 9 Broadway, New York City. 


























Home Kindergarten 


Instruction by mail. 


School Parents, write for Catalogue. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 


93 Home Bank Building Detroit, Mich. 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


\ | ddi 
e Ing ing Cards, 50¢, Write for Samples. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


DOLLY’S ECONOMICAL 
WAYS 


HER MOTTO: THINK BEFORE YOU 


SPEND 











VERY year, in the month of April, mother and 
E I spend one week ‘‘ cogitatin’,’’? which means, 
in the vocabulary of a colored mammy I know, 
meditating on household and personal matters.” 
In the spring of the year I always feel like a spring 
blossom, and, like the butterflies, and flowers that 
have new leaves, and fresh, green grass, and the 
feathery foliage of the trees all around, I want new 
things,too. But, alas, I can’t have everything new. 
So, to make the best of the other kind, we ponder and 
plan, and the results which Iam going to tell you 
about may thrill you, too, with delight. 

Here’s one—the rejuvenation of grandma’s 
castor. From the top shelf in our pantry mother 
handed down to me the other day an old castor — 
the kind with a high handle in the centre, you know, 
and five bottles. The handle and one bottle were 
broken; so I shall transform this into a gorgeous 
silver fern-holder for our Easter table, as we are 
going to have company for dinner. 

Unscrew the long-stemmed handle part and con- 
sign it to your rubbish-box, with other 
pieces, you can seil it for cold metal. ‘Then take off 
the plate part, which contains the round holes for 
the bottles, and replace it inverted upon the centre 
rod or screw. You will then see that with a little 
clipping of metal braces (which your tinsmith will 
do for you), you will have a beautiful receptacle for 
a shallow tin pan. The tinsmith will make one for 
you at a trifling cost. In this pan plant two 
or three small asparagus ferns, and you’ll have a 
really handsome ornament for your table that will 
be the envy of all your friends. The whole expense 
of fixing up the old castor in this way won’t amount 
to more than one dollar, and it will equal in beauty 
those which sell at high prices in the shops. Who 
was it said *‘ old things are best ’’? 


Some day 


In our storeroom closet father’s discarded dress- 
coat was still hanging on its rack, and this, too, was 
duly considered. From the skirts of the coat I can 
make two nice bags that will be useful on so many 
occasions, especially shopping trips. A_ pretty 
trimming for a bag of this sort would be a border 
design across the bottom, braided in green or red, 
and studded with steel beads, wouldn’t it? The cost 
for these trimmings would be a trifling one, and so 
mother and I have planned to make these bags the 
next rainy day. If I find that I have some old- 
fashioned bead trimming from which Ican cut some 
beads J shall use it, and not buy any. I shall have 
a cord at the top of the bag to match the braiding. 

In the same closet there hangs an old-fashioned 
waterproof cloak—the circular shape, gathered 
around the top—and I think after a little cleaning 
and pressing I can make a nice summer outing skirt 
of it. Any number of rows of stitching for trim- 
ming, according to my own sweet fancy, will make 
a neat finish. 

Mother has, after long and hard coaxing, yielded 
up one of her boxes of silk patches, and these I 
shall cut into even lengths of four inches and piece 
them neatly together, carefully pressing all seams, 
for — well, guess! Can’t? Well, a rainbow ruffle 
— won’t it be lovely? Ishall hem up the edge and 
then stitch on some bands of narrow satin ribbon 
that once were ruffles, and have the whole ruffle 
knife-plaited. It will be so effective on my black 
mohair skirt on which the old flounce is quite worn 
out. So far we haven’t spent five dollars, have we ? 


I do want a new guest-book, though, but before I 
buy one I shall try the clever idea that I heard about 
recently and utilize our old photograph-album. 
While your guests are visiting you take one or 
more photographs of them, either indoor or out in 
the open—the more picturesque the surroundings 
the more pleasing the result — and place the pictures 
in the album in the order of the visits, asking your 
guests to add his or her name and the date. 
demurred a little at the removal of the ancestral 
pictures — but I’ll put them carefully away. 


I almost forgot that I have some gifts to make 
for Easter, too. To several friends I’m going to 
send decorated cards by burning a pretty Easter 
design on cardboard sheets about four inches by six. 

Then a flower sachet is easily made, and it is so 
dainty. A single daisy— artificial, of course — may 
be taken from its stem, and a white satin sachet about 
half an inch square sewed underneath. Sprinkle 
the daisy with cologne, and fill the little square with 
perfumed powder. Attach a pearl-headed pin, by 
which to fasten it to the inside of the waist. 


Now I feel that I am entitled to a frolic of some 
kind, don’t you? And here’s a charming idea for 
both of us—~a college friend wrote to me about it. 
She says: ** Everybody goes picnicking in summer, 
but did you ever try it in the spring? Half a dozen 
people starting out about half-past four some mild 
day, laden with baskets of provisions and a pot to 
make coffee in, can have the jolliest of picnics 
around a camp-fire, and if the fates are propitious 
a delightful moonlit homeward walk. Wear your 
outing suit, and be sure and take Towser.”’ 


And then if you’re ambitious for a parlor affair 
you might try this. I think it would be a simple 
and charming way for a girl, especially a musical 
girl, to entertain her friends by giving a ‘* Twilight 
Musicale.’? It should be held from about 3:30 to 
5 P. M., the time depending on the sunset hour, and 
everybody should leave when it is time for lights 
to be brought in. The entertainment should be 
impromptu——the hostess requesting each guest, 
quite informally, to take part if she be able. Tea 
and wafers may be served just at dusk. 

Quite symphonious, isn’t it ?° 

Thine sincerely, 


BS 


NOTE —The evolution of the left-overs is still going 
merrily on, and Dolly has in preparation some little lux- 
uries for the vacation trunk costing $1 and less, and some 
commencement gifts for $2 and less, in addition to new 
ideas for household conveniences and dainty accessories. 

As two heads are always better than one, Dolly will be 
glad to hear of more ideas on these subjects and to accept 
as many as she can. 


DOLLY. 


Mother | 
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SECOND EDITION OF THE DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL IS NOW READY 


The requests for THE DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL ex te r First Editior j at we imediate ecided t 
a Second Editior ! : re Reader f THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL wil sent their name and 
acidire fter the First I tion w e 1uste ll receive their pies iediately 








BOOK SENT FREE 


Simply send your name and address, on a postal, to Diamond 
127 College Street, Burlington, Vermont 
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many new, unusual, 
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* Your Diamond Dye Annual is a revelation. 
them now. 


YOUR DRUGGIST has all the Diamond Dyes. 


failure with Diamond Dyes is impossible. 


L 





7 Be tha aes mi 
SHE HAD THREE “ USELESS” WAISTS 


Why didn’t I know your Diamond Dye ‘secrets’ before ?”’ 


“Easy to Dye with Diamond Dyes”— Easy to Color any thing with 


DIAMOND DYES 


All colors— Only 10 Cents a Package — At All Druggists 


hand you, free, the Diamond Dye DikEcTION Book, giving directions that are so plain and so easy that 


THE WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Manufacturers, Burlington, Vt. 












I had three useless waists —I wish you could see 


AGNES THURBER, New York City. 


He will show you a book of dyed samples —and will 
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Salad Set 


Sets for serving, such as the salad spoon and fork shown, add much to the convenience 


and attractiveness of the present day 


table furnishings. 
if the patterns match that of the knives, forks and spoons. 


‘The effect is particularly pleasing 


One of the advantages in buying 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


ware is that additions to 
you already have. 
plate—the quality that has fixed 
dealers everywhere. Our new 
and pieces in the popular patterns. 


the 
catalogue 


your silver can always 
The mark ** 1847 ROGERS BROS.” has always stood for quality in silver 
standard 
has just 
Ask for catalogue * R-28,.” 


be made in patterns to match the pieces 
three generations, 


issued. It 


through Sold by leading 
illustrates various sets 


It will be sent free. 


been 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 











Ros Chae Dastery | 
SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 
goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers — not a 
commission house. Send for our free illus- 
trated catalogue. 


ARNESS CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








RUGS Freon OLD CARPETS 
FROM 

Send us your old carpets, we will make them into 
handsome, durable rugs — 
they are all the fashion. 
We prepay return 
freight. White 
today for price 
list, facsimile 
color pic- 
ture of rugs 

and full 

particulars. 


Allen Rug Weaving Co., 426 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















If it’s Stephenson’s it’s the Best 


ly 





STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 


holds skirt up and waist down. Reduces waistline. Aluminum 
parts. Will not rust or corrode. Absolutely the only practical 
and satisfactory supporter made. Six years of increasing de- 
mand. Over 3,000,000 sold. The genuine has our name on mid- 
dle plate. With or without long waist adjuster. 25c. all stores or 


L. STEPHENSON & CO.,110 W.42d8t..New York 
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—ART— 
Shirt Waist 


HOW TO PROCURE ONE 


FREE 














of the finest quality cotton with mercer- 

ized stripes, checks and figures —are the 

latest Parisian novelty for the ‘ Season 
of 1904,” and make the ideal shirt waist; light 
as a zephyr, glossy as silk, yet durable, and 
launders easily without shrinking. This fabric 
retails at from 35 cents to 50 cents the yard. 
Three yards make a waist. For a two-cent 
stamp or a self-addressed and stamped envelope 
the manufacturers will send you forty different 
samples from which you may select. If your 
dealer cannot furnish you any of the patterns, 
we will supply you at the wholesale price and 
make you a great saving and deliver postpaid. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER 


To the first lady giving the name of her dealer 
and asking for the samples, answering this ad- 
vertisement before thirty days, from any town 
of not less than 2,000 or not more than 10,000 
population; to the first five ladies answering 
from towns of not less than 10,000 or more than 
50,000, and the first ten ladies answering from 
towns over 50,000, we will send free, a 3-yard 
waist pattern of Art Waistings. 

We do this to most quickly get the Art Waistings 
known to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL readers, 
believing the goods will speak for themselves and 
secure your future patronage through your dealer. 


ART FABRIC MILLS ( Dress Goods Department) 
48 White Street, New York, N.Y. 


A" W AISTINGS — in white grounds made 


























UNDERSKIRITS 


FOR 
COMFORT AND WEAR 


Made from a new fabric 
that is very light, yet soft 
as fine flannel. Woven in 
fancy stripes and plaids that 
are bright, but not gaudy. 


With embroidered edge 


35 Cents 


With founce and edge 


50 Cents 


Also finished ready-to-wear 
in fashionable plain colors, 


extra fine 75 Cents 
$1.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


If you do not easily find ““WEARWELL” 
skirts, send us a postal card, giving the name 
of the dealer where you inquired, and we will 
see that you are supplied 


WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 3577 


Embroidered, very 
chic and fancy . 








: Send for our mammoth free catalogue, 
| containing complete outfits and a full line 
of supplies for this fascinating and profit- 
able art. Our designs are executed by art- 
ists of national reputation and our goods 
are all made at our own factory and sold to 
you at manufacturer’s prices. 
Burning outfits as low as $1.75 and sup- 
plies at correspondingly low prices. 
H. A. HYATT 
Dept. “G,” 412 N. Broadway, St. Louis 











THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


WITH ONE IDEA: 


TO MAKE MONEY 








often a hard time to impress upon us the lesson 

that success is never won without discourage- 
ments. Some of us have been conning that lesson 
lately, and learned it more or less well. 
sonally had a hard struggle over it and do not mean 
to forget it soon. May I give you my experience 
this month — as some others did last month ? 

This is the way it happened: When I first spoke 
of my ** pet”? plan THE JOURNAL people — older, 
wiser and more experienced than I — said, ‘* It will 
never work.’’ I brought up all the reasons I 
could think of and finally obtained permission to 
tryit. Sothe plan was written up for the February 
JOURNAL. When I mentioned it to my friends 
every one of them said, ‘* You will never get girls 
to undertake such an important work as earning a 
library,’’ which was very discouraging. Of course 
my heart sank — whose wouldn’t? From my win- 
dow I looked across the street into what we call the 
Mechanical Building, and saw the rows of great 
presses printing millions of JouRNAL pages. On 
some of those pages The Girls’ Club column was 
being printed, while the machinery hummed inces- 
santly: ‘‘It won’t work; it won’t work; it won’t 
work!’’ Do you wonder that all my courage and 
enthusiasm wilted and that I wished I had never 
thought of the plan ? 

Then all at once I remembered something that 
the sweet, quiet Quaker girl, whom dear little 
Emmy Lou would call my *‘ nintimate friend,’’ once 
told me, and my courage and enthusiasm suddenly 
revived and became buoyant as before. 

Once, when she was a very little girl, her sister 
sent her to fetch a box from a closet shelf. The 
shelf was high, and though she stood determinedly 
on tiptoe the box was still out of reach. Having, 
as she thought, really tried, she went back and re- 
ported failure. Her sister simply looked at her 
and said quietly, ** Elizabeth, thee knows perfectly 
well that if there were a million dollars in that box 
thee could reach it easily enough!’’ And she did. 

That is the story that saved my courage. I knew 
the girls would see the great pleasure and profit in 
the libraries, and getting them would be compara- 
tively easy. Some of you who look at the rows of 
books you have either earned yourself, or helped to 
earn, know my faith has been justified. 

I know lots of people who never read our column 
before will say, ‘* What’s all this about?’’ This 
paragraph is for them. The girls are earning 
numbers of books for themselves and for public 
libraries, to be used not only by themselves but by 
others as well. If you are interested the way to 
find out more about it is to write and ask me. 


ob 
Some Kind Words 


VERY mail brings letters from our busy workers 
telling of their progress, and many of them are 
brim full of good wishes for the success of the other 
members of The Girls’ Club, which I should like to 
pass onto you. One unselfish girl who just missed 
one of the extra cash prizes wrote, ‘*‘ Of course, I 


Fr often a hara ei our ever-faithful teacher, has 


was disappointed; but, nevertheless, I am glad 
to know that other girls were successful.’’?’ The 


se 


other girls ’’ will be glad to learn that she was suc- 
cessful the next month, and wona larger prize than 
the one she barely missed a month previously. 

One member who, though young in years, is a 
widow, writes: ‘*‘ The Girls’ Club has helped me in 
many ways besides financially. It has helped me to 
find out many kind and warm-hearted people whom 
I had thought were otherwise. It was a lesson I 
needed to learn.’’ She has gained not only money, 
but friends as well, through The Girls’ Club. 

One of the pleasantest things that have been said 
about the work was written bya girl who feels a 
special interest in THE JOURNAL because ‘‘ it and 
I have had exactly the same number of birthdays.’’ 
“Tt seems,’’ she writes, ‘*‘ like introducing one 
friend to another.’’ She has made a good many 
such pleasant introductions since she joined ‘Yhe 
Girls’ Club. 
oh 


Vacation Time is Coming 


VER so many girls are planning for it already; 
and those are the ones who will have the best 
times, I expect. There will certainly be a flitting 
among the members of the Club. Southern girls 
are coming North, some who live in the North and 
West will see Washington for the first time, and 
some who live far inland will go for a dip in the 


great Atlantic Ocean—or perhaps in the still 
greater Pacific. Everybody will be having some 
kind of a summer holiday excepting our one 


member in New Zealand, and she, of course, will be 
in the midst of winter. 

The great objective point of much of this sum- 
mer’s journeyings, however, will be the St. Louis 
Fair. Some girls wrote me in December that they 
wanted to earn money to pay their expenses to the 
Fair, and ever since the number of such letters 
has been increasing. Indeed, so many of our mem- 
bers are going that I fancy half the girls at the Fair 
will belong to The Girls’ Club. How they will 
enjoy it! Isn’t it true that we always enjoy most 
that for which we have worked hardest? Perhaps 
this is the reason I like our Clubso much. Any- 
way, a great many girls will see the Fair this year, 
paying their expenses with money earned through 
The Girls’ Club, who had no hope of going until 
they found they could earn the money themselves. 

Some girls I know are going to miss the Fair be- 
cause they are saving up for something greater —a 
trip to Europe. One girl wrote me the other day: 
‘*T have part of the money ready now and will 
surely be ready to go in 1905. I wonder if I could 
find a companion through The Girls’ Club ?’’ 

THE JOURNAL is going to publish some vacation 
plans by-and-by which will give a lot of new ideas 
about how to have a good time at a small ex- 
pense, and I think it would be ‘‘ just the thing ”’ to 
try one of the plans this summer and earn the neces- 
sary money for it by working for THE JOURNAL 
through The Girls’ Club. Any girl can do it, or 
she can earn money for any other object, and I will 
tell you how if you will write to 


‘THE GirR-s’ CLus 
Tue Lapises’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


I have per- | 


“QSO" HAMMOC 


The Hammock that IS a Hammock 


The ‘‘Oso’’ Hammock is a newly patented hammock, containing all the merits 
of the old style hammocks, but none of their defects, and has other splendid 


features which no other hammock of any description has. 


The ‘‘Oso’’ is made 


from Seine Twine, which has the advantage of being 





Light and Very Strong 


The patent weave does away with knots. 
to the strength and gives the ‘‘Oso”’ a handsome finish. 


The ends are continuous, which adds 
It is the only hammock 


which successfully conforms to every curve of the body, gives with every movement, 
and which allows a person to sit or lie in easier positions than in any other style of 


hammock. 
a natural rest. 
outdoor use. 


No pillow is necessary, as the hammock conforms to the head, making 
Will carry at least 1000 pounds, and is adapted for indoor and 


COOL, COMFORTABLE, STRONG AND HANDSOME 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 








A Postal Brings a Booklet, Nicely Illustrated in Colors 








The National Hammock Co., 364 Broadway, New York 














appointed 


superbly colored 


scheme of decoration. 


at your art dealer’s. 
@ The genuine bears 
‘Trade Mark. 
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“FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’ 


ROZANE 
WARE 


Most truly decorative of modern art products. 


g It lends itself ideally to the interior 
ornamentation of the most luxuriously 
i home, breathing an atmos- 
phere of art and refinement. 


g Exquisitely modeled in hundreds of 
artistic shapes for scores of purposes ; 
decorated — the 
chosen ware of the art lover. 

@ There is a piece for every nook, to 
harmonize with every room and every 


q@ Ask to see ROZANE WARE 
this 


g Our handsomely illustrated 
booklet, ‘* The Story of Ro- 
zane Ware,’ tells how the 
ware is produced and offers 
helpful hints on home decora- 
Mailed free on request. 

















THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 



















compounded every six months. 


Capital $1,000,000 





PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH 
THE BANK THAT PAYS 4% INTEREST 


Savings accepted in any amount from $1 up and interest allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. 
This bank was founded in 1866. 
surplus of any savings Bank in the world, and offers absolute security for savings. 


Surplus $1,000,000 
illustrated Booklet BANKING BY MAIL sent free tf you mention The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


> 





It has the largest capital and 


Assets $13,000,000 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write for special offer. 





Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn 
Proof Tires and best equipment 
1902 and 1903 Models $ 
Best Makes .... . 7 to $12 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 


Great factory clearing sale at ha// 
Sactory cost. We Ship on Approval 


DAY on every bicy- 
cle. Any wheel not satisfactory returned 


from a sample wheel furnished by us. 
agents make large profits. 


Our 
Write at once for _cata- 
; logues and our specialoffer. AUTOMOBILES, 
sewing machines, tires, sundries, etc., Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Department 23-H, CHICAGO 


without a cent hin and allow 10 | 
8S FREE T 
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g \Che Penereink 
I PArtisH& 
Weleach Mlustrating By Mail 


Practical Instruction in 
Illustrating bythe larg- 
est Engraving 
and Illustrating 
House in the U.S. 





Work of stuclents criticised os 

by head of our Art Department. 

The only profession where men and 

women have equal chances. Send 10c. for latest catalog 
Address Dept. 6. 

BARNES-CROSBY CO., Fifth Ave. and 19th 8t., N. Y. city 
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SPOOL SILK 


Every woman who usessilk willadmit that thecolor 
number on the end of each spool of Corticelli Silk 
and Twist saves time formerly spent in matching, 
and prevents mistakes. You will receive the full 
benefit of this improvement, as well as get better 
and stronger silk,and also more silk for yourmoney, 
if hereafter you will always ask for “Corticelli”’ 
—the Dressmakers’ Favorite Spowu! Silk. 


For fancy work or embroidery you should use 
Corticelli Filo Silk, Roman Floss and Rope Silk, 
Corticelli Mountmellick Silk or Purse Twist. 
All Corticelli Wash Silk is of exquisite texture and 
is made in the most beautiful colorings and every 
skein is guaranteed absolutely fast dye. 

Ladies Take Notice.—A beautiful lithographed Corticelli 
Kitten Desk Calendar and Spring Fashion Booklet sent for 
a two-cent stamp Address 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck 8t., Florence, Mass. 














td the covering 
of your furniture 
cracks, scales or 
loses color it 
is not gen- 
uine 






The real 
Pantasote is 
durable, always 
bright, easily cleaned, 
and heat or moisture can- 

not affect it. Get the genuine. 


APRIL OFFER SPECIAL! 
For 2c. to pay postage we will send FREE a 
piece 6 by 15 inches. For 25c. (stamps taken) 
and the name of your upholsterer, a piece a half 
yard square, Write today. 


PANTASOTE COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT L 
1} Broadway New York City 
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$3.00 Shoe for 


Women 


Offers solid wear 
and solid comfort 
without the sac- 
rifice of style. 
A satisfaction 
to the woman 
who demands the smartest style—a_ revelation 
to the woman who demands the best shoe value. 
Rock Oak soles—wear proof lining. All 
sizes — all lasts. 

If not at your dealers, send us your size and 
$3.00 and receive a pair prepaid 

An interesting novelette,“‘A Bunch of Roses,"’ 
sent free on request. 

Send five 2c. stamps and receive a beautifully 
colored lithograph of “ La France "’ roses 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 











DE POTTER TOURS 


Select parties: Mediterranean, Central Europe, Great 
Britain, Rhine, Norway, Sweden, Russia, etc., etc., sail 
in May and June. First class throughout. Send stamp 
for Il. programs. 25 years of uninterrupted success. 


A. DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York 







THE HOME-MAKING 
OF JULIET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


**T don’t know whether you’re too late, but I 
know that we’ve suddenly grown most attractive to 
another man from town. If you had gone into 
Rachel’s home the odor of violets would have met 
you at the door. He sends them every few days.”’ 

‘* Ah!” said the doctor. It was not much of a 
comment, but it spoke volumes. Hehad been keen 
before — he was determined now. Violets — well. 
there were rarer flowers than those. 


rs 


At the house there remained for the guests an 
hour before the fire, where Juliet brought in some- 
thing hot and sweet and sour and spicy, which 
tasted delicious and brought her a shower of com- 
pliments while they drank a friendly draught to her. 
When she had left them, standing in an admiring 
group on the hearth-rug and wishing her happy 
dreams, they settled into luxurious positions of ease 
before the fire —a fire in the last stages of red com- 
fort before it dies into a smoulder of torrid ashes. 

** Anthony Robeson,’’ said Wayne Carey, regard- 
ing the andirons fixedly over his bedtime pipe, 
** you’re a happy man.”’ 

Anthony laughed contentedly. He had thrown 
himself down upon the hearth-rug with his head on 
a pillow pulled from the settle, and lay flat on his 
back with his hands clasped behind his neck. It 
was an attitude deeply expressive of masculine 
comfort. 

** You’re exactly right,’’ said he. ‘*‘ And you 
would be the same if you would give up living in 
that infernal boarding-house. What do you want 
to fool with your first year of married life like that 
for? You told me that Judith was bowled over by 
our wedding, and was ready to go in for this sort of 
thing with a will.’’ 

‘* I know it,’’ admitted Carey, ‘* but ’’— he spoke 
hesitatingly —‘‘ we couldn’t seem to find this sort 
of thing. You had corralled all there was.”’ 

** Nonsense.”’ 

“You had. Everything we looked at was so old 
and mouldy, or so new and inartistic, or so high- 
priced, or so far away — well, we couldn’t seem to 
get at it, so we said we’d board a while and wait 
until we could look around.” 

** How does it work ?’’ 

‘*Why, I suppose it works very well,’’ said 
Carey cautiously. ‘* Judith seems contented. We 
have as good meals as the average in such houses, 
and the people are rathera nice lot. We're invited 
around quite a good deal, and Judith likes that. I 
ought to like it better than Ido,somehow. I’m so 
confoundedly tired when I get home nights I can’t 
help thinking of you and Juliet here in this jolly 
room. There’s an abominable blue and yellow 
wall-paper on our sitting-room — and it has a way 
of appearing to turn seasick in the evening under 
the electrics. Sometimes I think it’s that that 
makes me feel ‘ 

** Seasick, too?’’ inquired the doctor with his 
professional air. He was standing with his arm on 
the chimney-piece, looking alternately down on his 
friends and around the long, Jow room. It wasa 
jolly room — the very essence of comfort and cozi- 
ness. It was a beautiful room, too, in a simple 
way; one which satistied his sense of harmony in 
colors and fabrics —a keen sense with him, as it is 
apt to be with men of his profession. 

** Judith likes this, too, you know,’’ Carey went 
on loyally. ‘* She thinks it’s great. But how 
to get it for ourselves—that’s another matter. 
Somehow, you were lucky.”’ 

** Did you ever happen to see,’”? asked Anthony, 
‘*a photograph I took, just for fun, of this house 
as it was when Juliet saw it first? No? Well, 
just look in that box on the end of the farther book- 
case, will you? It’s near the top — there — that’s 
+" 





He lay looking up through half-closed lashes at 
the two men as they studied the photograph, the 
doctor leaning over Carey’s shoulder. 

**On your word, man, did it look like that?’’ 
cried Barnes. 

** Just like that.’’ 

‘Yes, I’ve heard it did,” admitted Carey ; 
** but I never quite believed it could have been as 
bad as that.’’ 

** Who planned it all ?’’ the doctor asked, getting 
possession of the photograph as Carey laid it down, 
and giving it careful scrutiny. 

** My little home-maker.”’ 

** Jove —are there any more like her?” 

‘* They’re pretty rare, I understand. Juliet has 
one in training — one with a good deal of native 
capacity, 1 should judge.” 

‘**Let me know when her graduation day ap- 
proaches,’’ remarked the doctor. 

my 

When he fell asleep that night in the dainty guest- 
room he was wondering whether Mrs. Robeson got 
her own breakfasts, and hoping that she certainly did 
not, at least when guests were in the house. He 
was down half an hour earlier than necessary and 
to his great satisfaction found a slender figure 
brushing up ashes and setting the fireplace in order 
for the morning fire. As he begged leave to help he 
noted the satin smoothness of Miss Redding’s heavy 
black hair and the trim perfection of her attire. 
She reminded him of his hospital nurses in their 
immaculate blue and white. When he saw the mis- 
tress of the house and found her similarly dressed 
a certain skepticism grew in his mind. 

When he went out to breakfast he murmured in 
Anthony’s ear: ‘‘ Just tell me, old fellow —to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of a bachelor —do these girls of 
your household always look like this in the early 
morning? I know it’s mean — but you will know 
how to evade me if I’m too impertinent be 

Anthony glanced from Juliet, resembling a pink 
carnation in her wash frock — February though it 
was —to Rachel Redding in dark blue and white, 
and smiled mischievously. ‘* Mrs. Robeson—and 
Miss Redding — you are challenged,’’ he announced. 
‘* Here’s a tine old chump who has an awful sus- 
picion that maybe when there are no guests you 
come down in calico wrappers with day-before- 
yesterday’s aprons on.’’ 

Juliet gave the doctor a glance which made him 
pretend to shrink behind Carey for protection. 
** Will you please answer him, Tony ?’’ she said. 

**On my word and honor, Roger Barnes, then,’’ 
said Anthony proudly, ‘‘ they always look like this.’’ 

When the doctor left he was weighing carefully in 
his mind an urgent problem: After waiting six 
months before making his first visit at the 
Robesons’, how soon could he decently come again ? 
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WAISTS , 
Be sure that our 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


THOMSON'S 


'GLOVEFITTING 
CORSETS 


Manufactured exclusively by 


GEO.C.BATCHELLER&ec 
345€347 Broa dway 
N.Y. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 
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MARK 


AND 
DRESSES 
Trade-Mark is on 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We 
are the originators of this fastener: look out for imitations 
and buy the genuine, “ Hear it Snap "’ (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. Be sure 

& you follow directions how to sew them on, printed on every 

S card. 

8 If your dealer hasn't them, send his name anda 

a 2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 

H 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. i 














Holes in Stockings 


are generally caused by torn or 
wrinkled shoe linings. Ask your 
shoeman for shoes that have 


Wear Proof Linings 


(Especially Good for Children) 









If he hasn’t them send us his name 
and will send you a fine pair of 


Shoe Lacings Free 

and a sample of the lining. 
FARNSWORTH, 
HOYT & CO., Boston 


St. Louis 
Chicago 
Lynn 
Brockton 
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A RARE BOOK of instruction for those 
wishing to dress their children at 34 Less 
Cost, yet equal to the finest imported 
clothing. Price 35¢e.  /rvaluadle to those 
making goods for Woman's Exchanges, 
Teaching Hemstitching, Feather Stitching 
and manipulation of fine materials. Details 
of shopping by mail and selection of proper 
materials for all purposes in Book. Address, enclosing 35c., to 
. JENNETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 924, 320 Broadway, New York 























No. 
18. 


Made 
over 
wire 

frame. 
Crown 

and un- 
derfacing of 
black All 


$195 


For this lovely Silk 
Chiffon 
Silk Tucked 


HAT ‘ J Chiffon. 


Around the upper brim is a tucked drape of black silk 
chiffon, edged with wide black silk Chantilly lace, falling over 
the hair in back and caught with rich steelette ornament. 

A handsome 21-inch wreath of eight (8) large Pink 
Silk Moss Rose Buds with a profusion of Foliage and 
Stems completes the trimming. Hat can be ordered in 
black or white, flowers come in jack, pink, or black. 

Only $1.95. Delivered securely packed, express charges 
prepaid by us. You run no risk whatever. We send 
the hat to your nearest express office. Examine it, try 
it on, and if it isn’t worth at least §5.00, refuse it, and the 
agent will return at our expense. 

f you like it, pay the agent only $1.95, not one 
cent more, and keep the hat. 

All we ask in return for this great bargain is, that you 
recommend us to your friends. Write for free enlarged 
catalogue of Millinery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Muslin Under- 
wear, Skirts, Waists, and all kinds of Ladies’ and Children's 
Wearing Apparel. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N.W.Cor. Wabash Ave. & Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Be sure to mention No. 18, also color of hat and flowers. 


= of the very finest 
ahi iat al od, quality, made into 
beautiful Doilies, 
Handkerchiefs, 
Scarfs, Ties, Collars, 
Tea and Lunch 
Cloths, Library 
‘Table Covers, Shirt- 
waists, ete. Im- 
ported direct from 
old Mexico and sold 
to the user (by mail 
orders) without the 
middleman’s profit, 





















. ce 
THE AMERICAN-MEXICAN IMPORTING COMPANY 
Drawer A-3, San Antonio, Texas 
Send four cents for illustrated Catalogue 

















WITH OUR NEW 


Bruxelle Art Rugs 


Can be used on both sides, all colors 
and sizes, in beautiful patterns. 


Sanitary, Artistic, Economical 


Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced carpets. Expressage 
prepaid. New and enlarged cata- 
logue, showing rugs in actual colors, 
free. Money refunded, if not satis- 
factory. Sanitary " be « 
109 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
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Gibson Pyrography 
Catalog. WRITE For IT 


Ask for Catalog 





This catalog illustrates 

hundreds of Gibson and other artistic 
designs on wood—ready for burning, together with all 
kinds of Pyrographic outfits at lowest prices. 

SPECIAL OFFER °35.%2-2° 829° $1.80 

Outfit for Only ° 

For a limited time. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood, and full instructions, all contained in neat Leatherette 


Box. For sale by your dealer, or sent by us C. O. D. for 
examination. 


Look for this trade-mark when buying Pyro- 
graphic goods. It means quality. 
0 THAYER & CHANDLER 
162-164 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago. 





Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 











| WHITTEMORE 
~{LT nf 
(GIL EDGE EDGE 


on o ~ DRESSING 
Oil Shoe Dressing fam : 
Has been used over 50 years by E SHOES 
millions of ladies with uniform 
success and to-day is the most 
popular shoe dressing in the 
world. It imparts a beautiful 
lustre to all black shoes (except 
patent leather); is warranted not 
to soil the finest clothing or in- 
jure the most delicate leather. 
It is always ready to use, and 
guaranteed Never to deteriorate. 
Shines Without Rubbing 
Put up in 6 oz. bottles [#o¢ in 
4 oz. or less, as is often the case]. 
Price in durable carton, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep it send us 
25c. postage, and we will send you a 
full-size bottle prepaid. 


Send 5 cents for 10 cent box 


of this best of all polishes 
rans for all patent leather and 
ye : shiny shoes. It gives a 
zak jet black brilliancy that is 
durable and waterproof 
and does not injure the 
leather. 
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One box only will be sent, postpaid, at this price. 
Order to-day. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Sole Mfrs., Dept. ‘‘ M,"’ Cambridge, Mass. 














All Women 


have had uncomfortable experience with 
old style corsets that break at the waist. 


The CRESCO 


possesses all the good features of other 
good corsets, and has these distinctive fea- 
tures of its own: 


Disconnected at Waist Line 
With Elastic Gores on the Side —so it 


Cannot Break at the Waist 


The next time you need a Corset try the 


CRESCO 


Style 302, Jean, Drab. 
White or Black,$1.00 

Style 309, Batiste, 
White . $1.00 


ite, 
Style 310, Summer 
N $1.00 


ms « . 
Style 315, Nursing, 
Jean, White or 
ran, . ° $1.50 
with Patent Bust 
Shield. Thebest Nurs- 
ing Corset made. 
Style 311, Abdominal, 
J hite or 
Drab, . ° $2.00 
A reliable support for 
women requiring it. 
Style 314,Obesity Cor- 
set, hite or 
Drab, . ‘ $2.5 
for reducing the Ab- 
domen. 


When the CRESCO is not kept by dealers order direct from 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 














F, B. MANICURE FILE 


= 





No. 1914—4, 444, 5, 5%, 6 inches long. 
20, 25, 30, 35, 40 cents each. 
Made from the finest quality Flexible Steel. 
Highly polished and double velvet cut. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR F. B. FILES 
The Forquignon Mfg. Co., 13 E. 16th St., New York 


Catalogue and sample of F. B. Nail Powder, Polpasta, and 
the book, “ HOW TO MANICURE," FREE. 














| tards, and angel and sponge cakes. 


CHURCH BAZARS FOR 
EASTERTIME 








T EASTERTIME our thoughts naturally turn 
to the new life opening around us, and the first 
breath of spring brings visions of gardens to 

be, bright with blooming plants. So if your church 
is to have a spring bazar a floral one will be most 
suitable. 

Six booths, if properly planned, will mean a 
small but picturesque bazar. Five of these booths 
may represent flowers, and many of the articles sold 
from them may be made at home by members of the 
society which the sale is designed to aid. 

Drape the Lily booth in white, decorate it with 
Easter lilies and light it with fairy lamps with white 
shades. Little novelties for Easter gifts may 
be sold here—the pretty trifles which are easily 
made. 

The Violet booth may be almost self-decorative if 
Easter cards and dainty booklets bearing the flower 
are displayed. Many choice bits of verse and short 
paragraphs of uplifting thought may be found in the 


religious publications of to-day, and if these are | 


carefully mounted on white cards and tied with vio- 


let ribbon to a bunch of the fresh flowers they will | 


make the most cheering of Easter messages. 
vision should be made at the booth for the cards to 
be autographed with the names of 
the senders. 

The Tulip booth may be the 
gayest of the gay, and there the 
children should find Easter eggs in 
all colors of the rainbow. The 
booth should be lighted with gay 
lanterns. Those in charge should 
appear in Oriental costumes. 

The choice of decorations for 
the Pansy booth is a wide one. 
Light green would make a good 
background to set off the bowls of 
different colored blossoms adorn- 
ingthetable. At this booth flower 
seeds, bulbs and plants of all kinds 
might be on sale. Seedlings are 
always ready sellers. 

A booth which would prove very 
popular with housewives would be the one where 
Daffodils are in evidence, and there the egg 
delicacies for Easter menus might be on sale: 
stuffed eggs, pickled eggs, egg salad, cus- 
Over this 
booth place a large yellow umbrella, fringed with 
daffodils. Un a card fastened to the handle have 





‘‘Chrysanthemum”’ 


| the familiar quotation: 


* Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares.” 


Pro- | 


Butterflies fluttering over the Candy booth, as if | 


attracted by the sweets there, will induce others to 
come for the same sweets. The butterflies may be 
made of crépe paper and suspended above the booth 
by invisible wires; the vibration of the air will 
make them appear very real. The little maid 


who presides should be gowned to represent a | 


butterfly. 

Care should be taken that the attendants at the 
different booths are dressed in colors to harmonize 
with the decorative scheme. 

p 
te following description of a pretty flower fair, 
in which each booth was devoted to a different 
kind of plant, and in which costuming was a feature, 
comes from New England: 

At the Marsh Marigold booth little plants of 

native wild flowers and ferns were sold. At the 


Lily booth all kinds of summer flowering bulbs and | 


tubers were on sale, while the Peony booth held the 
hardy perennials. 
cut flowers upon its table; the Palm booth held 
house plants. 

The decorations for the hall were all in green, 
making a natural background for the floral booths, 
some of which were made in the shape of huge 
flowers, while others were simply trimmed with cer- 
tain flowers and the names placed over them. 

Each girl was asked to represent the flower of the 
booth to which she was assigned, and many original 


The Wild Rose booth had the | 


costumes were planned and made by the clever | 


fingers of the girls who presided. Whena whole suit 


was needed a plain cotton slip was first made and | 


then covered with crépe paper, as shown in the illus- 
trations which represent the chrysanthemum and 
marsh marigold. The skirt of the chrysanthemum 
figure is covered with conven- 
tional leaves. If the foundation 
slip for this costume is yellow the 
bodice need not be decorated; a 
heavy fringe of yellow tissue paper 
about the shoulders will be all 
that is needed; curling each strand 
at the end will give a pretty effect. 

If the paper petals and leaves of 


double with a very fine-covered 
wire between they may be bent and 
turned in any direction and will 
be stiff enough to stand erect. 
The Wild Rose wore a pale pink 





own. She wore a paper rose ruff 
** Marigold” around her neck. The Lilies were 
clothed in soft white material 


hanging full from the shoulders in long, straight 
folds. Each one of them wore an Easter lily in 
her hair with a wreath of the leaves. 


oe 


N A TOWN where there is no florist successful 
4 plant sales are held each spring. Plants, bulbs 
and seeds are collected from the many flower lovers 
who have more than they want of some varieties 
and are willing to give them away. To these are 
added about ten dollars’ worth of blooming pansies, 
heliotrope, Lantana, etc., ordered from a dealer at 
wholesale prices, and all are placed on sale. In 
connection with the sale an evening entertainment 
is sometimes given. The plant sale is always a 
success. Early and wide advertising is one of the 
secrets. 

- 


| and skirt hangers, one each bar 


the different flowers are made | 


satin gown which she happened to | 


NOTE—We are going to help the churches and Sunday- 


schools this spring and summer with some excellent — and 
new— ideas for outdoor fétes and picnics. We have se- 
lected some two or three pages from a bewildering amount 
of ideas that we got hold of. 
given in at least three pages filled with new ideas. 


Outdoor parties will also be 
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Our new Spring models are just out. The new issue of 
the handsome Regal Style-Book is ready, too, and we’ll 
send it postpaid for the asking. 

This Style-Book perfectly illustrates and fully describes 
every detail of the new shapes. The photographic illustra- 
tions are accurate in every line and give you precisely 
as correct an idea of the newest custom shapes as if you 
had stepped into the exclusive show-room of M. Pinet in 
Paris—the famous custom boot-maker whose designs set 
the fashions in feminine footgear. 

Regal styles are exact reproductions of those Pinet origi- 
nals—and so you'll find the Style-Book well worth sending 
for, whether you need shoes or not. 

You’ll see at a glance why Regal women’s shoes carry 
all the individuality of the ten-dollar custom shoe. 
You'll see why they “snug in” so well under the natural 
and beautiful arch of the foot, follow the dainty 
curve at the heel and ankle, and lie unwrinkled 
across the toes. 


LATONA 


No high-priced custom-made model for women’sshoes 
embodies more excellence of early Spring style than 
the Latona. It has the high, sloping toe and the 
medium-high arch that make the perfect walking 
or semi-dress shoe. 

Illustration shows button high shoe, made 
of “wee! Imported Patent Coltskin, 
tops of soft, dull kid; Cuban heels, 
light single soles. 

Blucher-cut high shoes of Im- 
ported Patent Colt, New Valvic 
Calf and Russia Calf. 

Blucher-cut Oxfords of 
King Kid and New Valvic 
Calf. 


Delivered through our Mail-Order 
Departinent, carriage charges pre- 
paid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian Islands and Philippine 
Islands, also Germany, and within the 
limits of the Parcels Post System, on 
receipt of $3.75 per pair. (The extra 
25 cents is for delivery.) 
We are constantly making shipments to our 
customers all over the world, and on request 
will furnish special low shipping rates to any part 
of the globe. Samples of leather and any information 
will be gladly furnished on request. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
Mail Order Department 119 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


REGAL SHOES 


RICE AY oat 


bo You USE “GOQDFORM” EQUIPMENTS 


for the clothing and the closets? 
If not you ought to see them; 
then you will never do without 
them. Goodform is a system, keeps 
clothing right, closets orderly, 


Exclusive Regal Women’s 
Stores in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 
62 Regal Men’s Stores 
in All the Principal 
Cities from San Fran- 
cisco to London. 















PATENTED 





and doubles space, easily applied. 
LASTS A LIFETIME 





. Goodform Trousers Hanger (like illus- 
tration) 25c; six Trousers Hangers and 
one Door Loop 


$1.50 Delivered 


Goodform Equipments 


Goodform Skirt Hanger 
PATENT PENDING 


Goodform Equipments in women’s 
sets, 


PRICE DELIVERED $1.75 
TWO SETS $3.00 


Each set consists of six each cout 


in men's sets, 


PRICE DELIVERED $2.25 
TWO SETS $4.00 


Each set consists of six each coat and 
trousers hangers, one each bar and loop. 


Get the genuine “GOODFORM” 
= equipments or write us. 


Illustrated booklet Free. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 704 Garden City Bldg. CHICAGO 


SEND WHOLESALE ORDERS TO 7 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 





and loop. Sold everywhere by 


furnishing stores. . 





WOMEN 


oster 


ALL GRADES AT ALL DEALERS 


50c 60c 75c $5.00 $1.25 $5.50 


ALL COLORS 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the genuine Foster (with the 
name on the buckles), do not be imposed on. Send direct to us be- 
cause you will not be satisfied with any substitute. Give us the name 
of your dealer and we will see that he can supply you in the future. 
FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO.,NEW YORE 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN, Sales Agent for the United States 


50 Mercer Street, New York City 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Toronto, Canada, Sole Agents for Canada. 
“DO GET YOUR 


—Hardanger Art Needle Work— | Ladies, Attention! nee Searcer” 


Contains full instructions how to learn this 
The Pelouze “ Hem Gauge" is an unvarying measure for hems, 


celebrated Art Work — 
from simplest stitches to most exquisite designs 

tucks, ruffles, distances between button holes, hooks and eyes. 
Beautifully nickel-plated. Handled by leading dealers. If your 


25,000 copies sold. Elaborately illustrated. 
The 51 bem; designs are worth more than 
dealer hasn't it, we send it postpaid on receipt of currency and 
your dealer's name. Only 25 Cents. AGENTS WANTED. 


e price of the book. 
Pelouze Scale and Mfg. Co., 120 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


The name is 
on the 
buckles 











Price 65 Cents, PostParp. 
Mrs. Clara E. Bye, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Is This Your 
HUSBAND? 


Is his head full of busi- 
ness? Is he worried and 
weary? Does the detail 

of his office work keep 
him nights when he 
should be home with you ? 
Help him to break away 
from detail. You can do it! 


What He Needs is 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
The 200 page magazine for the man of 
affairs. It cuts out needless work—shortens 
the working hours All the short cuts, the 
time-saving ideas, the worry-killing meth- 
ods and business improvements he will find 
in SYSTEM. (et him interested for your own 
sakeas wellashis! The cost is only $2a year 


A HOUSEHOLD SYSTEM FOR YOU—FREE 
If you succeed we will send you the most con- 
enient device ever invented for fling clippings, 
recipes, notes, etc. Nine compartments and rust- 
Worth 47 scrap books. Sendtwo 

» subscription, together with your 
ind we will send you the Cabinet with 

don it absolutelv free. Send to-day 


The System (o., Dept A. First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


name in full, 
yeu? Marne ti 





It takes a good 
dealer to sell mght 
lamp-chimneys 


when wrong ones 


pay so much better. 
MACBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; do 
you want it? 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








THE STEEL- CUT COFFEE 


Is prepared from the choicest Java and Mocha by this 


newly patented process, which improves the flavor, dou 
its value without increasing its cost. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet: It’s Free 


It explains why no other coffee can equal Barrington Hall 
in flavor and why it can be used without discomfort by those ; 
who feel that ordinary coffee injures them; also that Bar- 
rington Hall really costs no more than ordinary coffee, as 
it goes from one-third to one-half further than if ground 
in the old way. 


A Delicious Coffee, Not a Tasteless Substitute 
CAUTION! If it is not Barrington Hall it is not the 
Steel-Cut Coffee. We own the process by patent right; and 


roast, steel-cut, and pack by machinery at our factory in 
1 and 2-lb. sealed tins. 


ibling 








YOU CAN TRY THIS COFFEE WITHOUT EXPENSE 


—— <= CUT OFF THIS COUPON--—-—-- % 
1 ' 
' BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers . 
216 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn, 
1 Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington ! 
| Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I I 
| give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). l 
! : 1 
" EE SO NEI TIO tt A | 
NCOUPOM wn csescsneeseeeseeee ; 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


yRELAND's 


DORCAS 


THE NAME 


ver Guar GLOVE | 
EXQUISITE LACES | 


VALENCIENNES ONLY (Very Stylish). 


SIXTY SAMPLES FREE 


FOR LINGERIE, Beautiful New Spring Designs 
‘TROUSSEAUX, | from our buyers in France. Dainty, 

YG exclusive patterns. We save you 
nearly half the expense for lace 


SPRI NGGOW NS. in atrousseau. Prices Low 
American Lace Co., Importers, Dept. K, Decatur, Iils. 




















IDEAS FOR EASTER 
LUNCHEONS 








A Pretty Luncheon Without Flowers 


HE economical girl must often forego the 

expense of Howers for her table decorations. 

Instead of the usual floral centrepiece she may 
use a fancy basket filled with gilt egg shells, from 
the broken tops of which peep out tiny chickens. 
It requires only a little care and patience to shape 
the chickens out of yellow cotton, using beads for 
eyes; any girl can gild the egg shells. Of course, 
only the heads of the chickens are visible, although 
the shells are stuffed with the cotton forming the 
bodies. Yellow ribbons fastened to the basket in 
the centre and reaching to the places of the respec- 
tive guests, like spokes in a wheel, give a pretty 
effect to the table. If the basket has a handle the 
ribbons may be fastened to it, thus forming a cone- 
shaped canopy over the basket. If candles are used 
they and their trimmings should be yellow, in keep- 
ing with the color scheme. 

In order that the luncheon may be a pronounced 
success the hostess may please her guests with the 
home-made souvenirs she provides for them. A 
pretty idea would be to present each one with an 
Easter hat in miniature. The hats could be fash- 
ioned out of bits of fancy straw, ribbon, lace and 
flowers, or of crépe paper if desired. ‘The expense 
for several of these little hats would be trifling. 
White boxes of all shapes and sizes to fit the various 
hats could be purchased at a small cost. The little 
hats should first be wrapped in tissue paper and then 
piaced in the boxes, just as the hats are done up at 
a fashionable milliner’s. All the boxes except the 
bride-elect’s — if there happen to be one in the party 
— should be tied with narrow yellow ribbon, while 
hers should be tied with white, and instead of a hat 
she should find between the folds of white tissue 
paper in her especial box a dainty wedding veil with 
a tiny spray of orange biossoms attached to it. 
The guests would surely treasure these pretty 
souvenirs of an Easter luncheon. 


A Red Tulip Luncheon. Another Easter lunch- 
eon might have red tulips for a floral centrepiece 
Have the place-cards of blown eggs, colored red, 
with the names of the guests on, and bows of red 
baby ribbon at each end. ‘The egg idea and color 
scheme should be carried out in the different courses. 


oe 
Luncheon on an Eg¢gg-Shaped Table 


NGAGE a carpenter to make for the dining-room 
table an oval, or egg-shaped, top of cheap pine 
boards. Then havea cover made of barrel staves to 
fitover the table, which will form a dome-shape, 
like the half of an egg. Cover the oval on the out- 
side with white crépe paper and line it with yellow 
crépe paper. Tack on the dome little Bunnies 
made of paper and painted to look lifelike. Each 
Bunny should hold in its moutha slip of paper upon 
which should be written a guest’s name. Fasten to 
this cover with rings six white ribbons; carry these 
up to the ceiling through other rings which should 
be attached there. Then when each guest stands in 
place let all together pull the other ends of the 
ribbons and gradually draw up the cover. The 
ribbons should then be tied to the lower rings with 


bows. The table is now disclosed all ready for the 
luncheon. 
The table should be prettily decorated with 


flowers or novelties, and the menu should include as 
many of the season’s delicacies as one may care to 
provide. 


Paper Bunny Cup Covers. Cut a piece of 
white crépe paper about ten inches by five in size, 
and plait it at the bottom and top, making it as flat 
as possible; then place itonacup. The handle of 
the cup will form the shape of the nose. Make the 
opening come directly opposite the handle. Then 
cut two strips of paper about four inches long and 
three wide and point them at one end to represent 
ears. Gather the wide ends to the top of the cover 
so that they will stand upright. Paint eyes and a 
nose on the front of the cover, and slip one over 
each cup of ice cream just before serving it. The 
effect is pretty and the idea quite an amusing one. 


xs 
A Daffodil and Bunny Luncheon 


HIS luncheon is simple, but suggestive of 
Easter, and springlike in color scheme of green 
and gold. ‘The round table has for a centrepiece 
‘**a host of golden daffodils’’; the low bowl is 
hidden by six papier-maché rabbits, arranged to face 
each guest, with their backs against the bow]. A 
yellow ribbon is tied around each Bunny’s neck, 
with a bow of very long loops at the back. When 
bunched together this is like a large rosette, so 
that the daffodils seem to rest upon a yellow 
wreath of ribbon and the Bunnies appear to support 
the whole. An end of the ribbon is pasted under 
the Bunny, toward each guest’s place, and across 
the end is printed the name of the guest in green 
on the yellow ribbon. 

The table is very effective with the six broad 
yellow ribbons, and the centrepiece is original if 
nothing else. A daffodil of water-color paper stands 
at each place. These are made double so as to 
have a standard for them. On the backs are 
printed characteristic quotations to be read aloud. 
These add greatly to the merrymaking. 

A dainty luncheon is served, and as a souvenir 
and reminder of the Eastertime a little fuzzy yellow 
chick, fastened with narrow ribbon, is perched on 


| the handle of each demi-tasse. 


After Juncheon when each guest claims her 
Bunny she finds that it contains a prophetic 
Easter story with herself as the heroine, and endless 
rhymes describe her fate ten years from this Easter. 
The reading aloud of the rhymes in the library 
proves a fine after-luncheon diversion. 


With Crocuses and Rabbits. Ata dainty Easter 
luncheon the centrepiece might be an oval basket 
filled with crocuses with tworabbits standing guard 
over it. A smaller basket of crocuses should stand 
ateachend of thetable. A spray of crocuses should 
be tied to each name-card and a rabbit boutonniére 


| | placed by each plate. 
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pound or more, 


Every sealed package of 


Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money refunded. 
A guarantee slip is in each package of half- 
The Purity and Delicious 
Quality of these Bonbons have secured for 
them the largest sale of any confections in 
the world. The Lowney Receipt Book FREE. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Children and 
Adults all agree 
that there is no 
dessert that quite 
comes up to Jell-0. 
It is used in mil- 
lions of families, 
and can be pre- 
pared in a great 
number of ways, 
for variety. It is 
all ready by sim- 
ply adding a pint 
of boiling water 
to a package of 
Jell-0, then set to cool. Nuts, fruit, etc., 
can be added for a change if desired. 
At Grocers, toc. 
Send for New Book of Recipes with colored 
illustrations of many attractive desserts 
that are easy to prepare. Address, men- 
tioning this magazine, 
THE GENESEE PurRE Foop Co. 





Four Fruit Flavors. 


, Le Roy, N.Y. 














How toMake GM Teneriffe Lace | 


SHIRT : 
WAISTS 





etek COLLARS 
eae. DOLLIES 


requires no 
special skill 
SEND 15 two- 















shapes 

emg eed ag ote beg ag 
work from. 2-inch finished wheels 45c. a doz . 
HEALY, Art Needle Work,Detroit, Mich. 








= The smart choice 


in petticoats to wear with new gowns 
is the beautifully shaped and finished 











Latest cut; 
“ set ” 


give 
to dress skirt. 
hang perfectly. 


style and 
Stunning de- 
signs; Adjustable 
form-fitting yoke fits any figure. 
Favorite Petticoats will ‘‘out-look”’ 
and outwear any other popular 
priced make. Ask your 
dealer. If he hasn't them, 
order direct from us. 
Write for this booklet to-day 
Newest, prettiest showing of 


grace, 





petticoats this season illus 
trated in our booklet, FREE. 

HOOSIER SKIRT MFG. CO. 

100 Main Street, N. Manchester, Ind. 


















For the Baby 


Entertain him —strengthen 
his body— teach him how to 
walk—please him with an 


AMERICAN 
BABY JUMPER 
Can be used as a swing or crib. 
Has a pocket-seat. Adjustable, 
light and non-breakable. Used 
in or out of doors. No other nurse 
required. Express prepaid. Free 
oo “Care of the Baby.” 
AM Y JUMPER CO. 
1414 Wabesh yams Chicago, Ml. 


Price within reach ofall. Agents Wanted 











R. H. Macy & Co. 


New York City—the largest retail 
store in the world —have just issued 
a 500-page Money-saving catalogue 
that will be mailed free. Write for it. 








BEAD LOOM °* 


and outfit 


7.35 O 


Newest and strongest loom made. No glue or brads to come 
loose. Spring keeps warp tight, movable center piece holds 
beads tight and even for back threading and keeps work even. 
Saves time, eyesight, patience, and makes work easy. Com- 
plete outfit, leom, 15,000 assorted beads, post- 

id, $1.50. L com i. ood loom. Buy the Omaha. 
OMAHA BEAD CO (0 8. 16th St., Omaha, Neb. 





The hygienic influence and correction of car- 
riage acquired through wearing O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels receives the recognition of the medical fra- 
ternity. When you need a lift on your heels ask 
your dealer to put O’Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 
35 cents and small sum for attaching. All dealers, 
or O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















HOW TO 
SECURE 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE & 


at your home. For a limited time we will give for ad- 
music lessons on either Piano, 


vertising 
an, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Man- 





music you use and the postage which is small). 
known of your school before."’ 


We teach by mail only my guarantee success. 
Any instrument supplied, cash or credit. 


(your expense will only be the cost of the 
Hundreds write: “ Wish I had 
For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 800,19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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For New and Old, Hardwood, Pine 
or Painted Floors. 


MAKES OLD FLOORS LOOK NEW 

MAKES NEW FLOORS BEAUTIFUL 
Equally good for Doors, Staircases, Wainscot- 
ing, Window Sills, Furniture, Linoleum, etc. 
Does not mar, show heel marks or wear 
streaked,and is not affected by water. Dries over 
night so that floor can be used next morning. 

Delights all users. A boon to housekeepers. 
If not procurable of your dealer send us 25c. to 
pay express charges and we will deliver to your 
address a good Brush and a Can of 


? ‘ = 

Rogers’ Stainfloor Finish 

ate a (Mahogany, Walnut, 

Cherry, Light Oak, 

Dark Oak or Trans- 

parent), enough for 20 
square feet two coats, 
FREE. 

You can easily apply 
it yourself. 


Booklet, ‘‘Care of Floors,” mailed Free. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers’ Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
532 E. Milwaukee Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 

















Buy direct from the maker — save 
one-third. We are the largest pro- 
ducers of exclusive mantels in America 


Artistic Lorenzen Mantels 
$15 and up 


Our woods are decorative and blend in perfect 
harmony with the furnishings of the room 
which can only be brought out in wood mantels 
such as we make and can not be done in brick. 

Our book “Artistic Fire Places and Grilles,"’ the 

most complete book of mantel designs pub- 

lished, showing a much greater selection 

than any dealer can carry, sent free on 

receipt of 13 cents to pay actual post- 

age. Write for it to-day. 
CHAS. F. LORENZEN & CO., Inc. 

200 North Ashland Ave., Chicago 








The chief reason for buying, and 
for being sure you get, an Adams & 
Westlake bed, is the quality of it. 

We make many styles, in many 
patterns ; beauty of design is as im- 


portant with us as quality. You're 
sure of both if you see our name on 
the bed you buy. 


Our full booklet of brass and iron beds illuminates the sub- 
ject; sent free; as important for you to get as for us to send. 


THE 
ADAMS &WESTLARS 











Many a woman with a perfect 
complexion is grateful to 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder for preserving 
and heightening her beauty. 
Any woman may havea lovely 
complexion who uses this ex- 
quisite toilet necessity. It 
clears, ireshens, beautifies and 
preserves the skin. Flesh, pin’, 
white, cream. 50c.a box. Drug- 
gists, or by mail. 
.. French Perfumers, 125 Kingston 8t., Boston 








SOME NOVELTIES FOR 
THE EASTER TABLE 
IN 








N ADDITION to appetizing delicacies for the 
| Easter table dainty china and table ornaments 
add materially to the enjoyment of a breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. So, also, does a novel souvenir 
or place-marker please individually each member 
of the household and its guests, if there be any. 
Not least among the season’s pretty trifles are the 
following: 


Egg-Shell Dippers. A large half-open egg shell 
forms the bow], and a slender stick the handle. 
Bore a hole in one side of the shell and slide the end 
of the slender stick through. Fasten this securely 
in place with hot sealing-wax, both outside and 
inside, at the juncture of the bowl and handle, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it the dipper will 
be made. If one is clever with paints and brushes 
each dipper might be appropriately decorated with 
a flower or a chicken. A loop of green ribbon 
attached to each handle would make a pretty hanger 
for this quaint Easter table novelty. 

Souvenirs. hostess who 


Breaklast A young 


| wished her Easter guests to have a little souvenir of 


her Easter breakfast evolved the following clever 
idea: In the blunt end of each of eight egg shells, 
which had been emptied of their contents and 
washed out, she enlarged the opening sufficiently to 
receive a dainty stickpin wrapped in yellow cotton. 
Then eight large carnations of various colors were 
drawn through the shells, on which had been painted 
in silver, ‘‘ Easter, 1903.’’ The shells served not 
only as delicate receptacles for her dainty gifts but 
also for a most charming table decoration. 


Green and White are two of the favorite colors of 
the Easter season for decorations, and may be used 
effectively in this way: Over an immaculate cloth 
of white stretch two pieces of green satin ribbon, let- 
ting them cross each other in the centre of the table. 
Then from the chandelier over the table suspend 
the centrepiece, instead of placing it in a bowl as 
usual. Use any number of strands of green satin 
baby ribbon of various lengths, and to the end of 
each one fasten a spray of lilies-of-the-valley. The 
prettiest possible effect is obtained by having the 
longest strands in the centre and grading the others 
so that a pyramidal effect may be obtained. 


Festoons of Eg¢ Shells draped from the light over 
the table to each corner, or in as many strands as 
one desires, are unique for Easter dining-room 
decorations. Blow the contents of the eggs out in 
the usual way and string the shells on either colored 
or white baby ribbon, keeping them about seven 
inches apart by tying a bow underneath each one 
large enough to prevent it from slipping down to 
the next one. The place-cards to accompany this 
table decoration may be made of the blown shells 
with ribbons drawn through the centres and a small 
bow tied ateachend. Each guest’s name should be 
written across the centre — in green and gold —~in 
combination with white ribbon. 


Sweet and Modest Violets always claim their 
rightful place among dainty floral ornaments at 
Eastertime, and an artistic holder for them at each 
place at the table is an egg shell onatripod. First 
make a tripod of ordinary wire, and either coat it 
with silver paint or wind it around with leaf-green 
satin baby ribbon, tying a small bow underneath 
where the three pieces cross. In the top of each 
tripod place an egg shell, which has had the top 
broken out large enough to hold the violets. Partly 
fill the shells with water. 


Burntwood Eggs are one of the novelties for 
Easter souvenirs. A flat piece of wood may be made 
egg-shaped likea needlecase. On one side the date 
may be prettily burnt, with a fanciful decoration 
intertwined, while on the reverse side a sketch of 
some rabbits completes this Easter token. 


Little Yellow Chicks holding the place-cards in 
their bills make an attractive decoration for an 
Easter table. The chickens may be bought ready 
for the purpose or they may be easily fashioned of 
yellow cotton. Still another way to have them is 
to make them of egg shells cut off at the top with 
cunning little heads peeping out over the edges. 
Glue the shells toa small square of green cardboard 
in order to balance them. The place-cards should 
be made of yellow cardboard, ornamented in water- 
colors in some pretty flower design. A bowl of 
daffodils with their long green leaves in the centre 
of the table would complete a very simple but 


| effective and pretty Easter table. 


Wild Flower Centrepiece. A very charming table 
decoration, redolent of the woods and spring, was 
invented by a clever woman whose inventive powers 
were greater than her purse. The day before Easter 
she went to the woods and brought home quantities 
of beautiful green moss, a few roots of trilliums, 
spring beauties, bloodroot, with its many-petaled 
white flower and delicately-cut leaves, and an abun- 
dance of pretty vines. After sprinkling her forest 
treasures she set them aside in a cool, dark place to 
keep fresh until they wereto be used. The base for 
the centrepiece was an old oblong tray turned bottom 
side up in the exact centre of the table, which was, of 

| course, covered with the usual white cloth. The 
vines were then draped around the tray, hiding the 
unattractive edges. Then the tray was covered with 
moss, and the different wild flowers were stuck in it 
as if still growing in their native soil. Some of 
the ground vine was also trailed artistically over 
the cloth. 


Quite an Original Idea for an Easter table was 
planned by a country girl. Shescrubbed the bottom 
| of a barrel snow-white and nailed at intervals around 
| the edge six upright pieces of wood, each five inches 
in height, leaving an equal space between them. 
She then made a fence by wrapping white satin 
| ribbon round and round, finishing the top of each 
| upright piece with a bow. This was placed in the 
| centre of her table and smilax of her own raising 
| tucked around it and allowed to trail on the 
cloth to each of the four corners of the table. At 
| the last minute, before the breakfast was served, 
| green leaves were sprinkled into the inclosure and 
| ten downy little chicks added to complete the pretty 
picture. At each plate a little nest of smilax 
contained a calico-colored Easter egg. 


| 


| 


| 
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UR book, ‘‘ How to Set 

the Table,”’ written by 
a prominent cooking 
authority, and graph- 
ically illustrated with 
pictures of tables set by 
this noted authority, will 
be sent to you for ten 
cents in stamps. 


“1835 R. Wallace” 


Silver Plate 


to get the greatest satisfaction from your 


purchase. 


@ Because the variety and beauty of the 
designs are exceptional. 

© The workmanship and finish as delicate 
as on Sterling Silver. 

€ The wearing qualities unequalled. 


Ask Your Jeweler 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Dept. E 


New York City Store, 226 Fifth Ave. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN, 








ed 


(TRADE 
MARF) 






Grand Rapids Mich 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


are the only kind that protect 
books properly — convenient, 
dust proof, with cushion-clos- 
ing, automatic doors. Not ex- 
pensive, can be added to from 
time to time as your library 
grows 

As illustrated, 49 inches high, 
art glass coors, quarter-sawed 
oak, or mahogany finish, $18.25 


Other styles from $8.25 up 

shown in our new catalogue 
free. 

We own and operate the 


finest factory of its kind in the 
world. Sell direct to the user 
We take all 


at factory prices. 
the chances. 


Home Desk 
Like cut, 28 x 40, 
dust proof, with roll 
top. Quarter-sawed 
oak, golden finish. 


$27.00. 
Colonial Rocker 


Genuine Leather, 
Solid Mahogany. 
$27.00 


Freight paid east of the Mississippi River and north of Tenn. 
Everything shipped ‘On Approval." Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for new No. 1 and No. 3 catalogues, mailed free. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Limited 


Dept.A-4, 1000-1020 Division St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


20th CENTURY 


7— SPRING BEDS — 


Are the strongest and most comfortable bed 

world. Our patented lug makes warping and twisting 
impossible. They are made with malleable iron corner 
castings, replacing the old style brittle cast iron used 
by many imitators. We are the 


Original Manvfacturers 


of wire fabric beds. Thirty-five years’ experience plus 
our written guarantee for a lifetime’s service stand 
back of every 20th Century Spring Bed. Beware of 
cheap imitations, which lack the good qualities of the 
original. Ask your dealer to show you the 20th 

Century. If he hasn’t it send his name and we 
will send you a beautiful art picture, suit- 
able for framing or passepartout, together 
with our illustrated catalogue. 


National Wire 
Mattress Co. 




























Waterbury 
sai a 


HANDSOME REVERSIBLE FLUFF 


Rugs Old 
Made Ba. Carpets 











from your 


NEW YORK RUG CO. (ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop.) 
Write for Booklet No. 17. 403 W. 124th St., New York 


















AUTO COATS 
Made-to-Order 


In appearance, a natty, perfect fit 
ting, modish coat. In effect, a pre 
tection to health and a source of 
comfort, because they are 
Rain, Wind and Dust Proof. 
An all round coat for rainy 
weather, traveling, driving, out 
ings. An absolute necessity in 


wet weather. Comfortable and 

stylish at all times. You can 

have any change in style of 

collar or belt. Also Bishop 

Sleeves. Box back, either Write 
fitted into the form or very today 
full. Small shoulder capes 


made if wanted. 

We guarantee absolutely 
every garment we make. 

Send for our samples— 
examine carefully — select 
your material—send in your 
measurements and we will 
make up and send garment at 
once, ©. 0. D. on approval if 
you desire. We havea large 
variety of fabrics and make 
garments up to $35.00. 

We fit perfectly, persons who 
annot be fitted by the averaye 
manufacturer or tailor. Very 
large persons easily fitted 

Skirts and capes $2.50 eac! 
Men's and Boys’ fine storm 
coats. LADIES’ SUPPLY (0. 
B 6, 3118-20 Forest Ave., Chicago 
Special offer to those willing 
to get up combination order. 


Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
BY WEARING ITS 


Badge 
or Class Pin 


Hundreds of Designs Free 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel, with any three letters and any two figures desired. 
Made in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 
able prices : 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 
Sample 25 cents. 
Write for our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free. 
All work guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. 
Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
21 F, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Butcher's 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 

Not brittle; will neither scratch 

nor deface, like shellac or var- 

nish. is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly 

transparent, preserving the natural color and beauty of 

the wood. Without doubt the most economical and 
satisfactory PoLisH known for HARDWOOD FLOoors. 


























For Sale +y Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and House-Furnishings. 


Gend Sr cue PRES OS es Se 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH 00., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Ou N 3 R U is a superior finish for 
r 0. eviver kitchen and piazza floors. 
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us The New yf 
INTERMEZZO ge 


HEGONDO 


An irresistibly catchy and ex- 
ceptionally. bright Intermezzo 
Two-step, for which we paid 
$5000.00. Original in theme, me 

im ©lodious and fascinating. It has 

| already captivated the hearts of 

BR music ians throughout the country, 

m and is now being played by the 
principal orchestras in all the large 
cities. 

Following are a few of our latest 
productions written by the most tal 
ented composers. If not procurable 
of your dealer, send us $1.00 for your 

m choice of any six, or 25¢ for your 
choice of any one in the list (except 

“Soko "’—$0¢). Postpaid to any 

address. 

The Gondolier—A Venetian Inter 
mezzo two-step, characteristic, ex 
tremely tuneful, entirely novel, -~ 
very popular. 














i 


Bedelia — The great song | In Zanzi- 
craze of America, “An bar The “4 
Irish Coon Song Sere- great song hit 


Irresistible 


sung by Emma 
Navajo—An Indian 


Carus in The Medal and 


| nade.”’ 


characteristic march two- 
step, unique 

Peggy O'Neal — Waltzes, 
Brilliant, tuneful, very 
popular. 

The Yankee Girl — March 
two-step, characteristic, 
easy, catchy 

The Maids of Paradise 
By composer of “When 
Knighthood was in 
Flower."" Charming and 
inspiring waltzes 


The Maid. 

Lorretta— March two-step, 
unlike other instrumental 
pieces ; try it 

Soko — March two - step, 
beautiful Moorish Inter- 
mezzo, delightfully tune 
ful. Its popularity is un 
precedented 

Take Me Back To My 
Louisiana Home rhe 
most beautiful descrip 
tive ballad ever written 


The Main Chance—| Mr. Blackman Very 
Straight march, original popular march two-step, 
in theme by A. Pryor. 

POPULAR SONGS — “ Navajo; "’ “‘ He Wasa Sailor; ’ 

* Show the | White of Yo’ Eyes;" “In the Village by 





the Sea;"’ ‘My Alameda Rose;"’ “ Over the Pilsener 
Foam;" “‘ The Sunbeam and the Rose ; " “My Dixie 
Anna; *( olleen; " ‘‘ Go Away, Fly;"" “‘ My Wigwam 
Queen ;"" W enonah " 


The Star Dance Folio — The best collection of popular 
instrumental music ever published. Thirty compositions 
of medium grade arranged from the most popular songs 
of the day. Marches, waltzes, dances and concert num- 
bers. Price 75c. Our price 49c., postpaid 

Our New Hiawatha Mandolin Collection — 4 books, Ist 
and 2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Accomp., each book 

25c. Postpaid; Greatest Mandolin Collection published. | 

Write for free copy of our beautifully illustrated 

catalogue, showing strains of popular airs. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World, 
21 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Song. | 





From Russia 


comes the only genuine Rub 

ber Sponge, labeled Russian 
Kleanwell, as shown above. 
Its daily use is exhilarating 
tothe system, for it thoroughly 
cleanses the pores and exer- 
cises the skin. ‘The 


SPONGE 


is sanitary and very durable. Be sure you 
get the genuine. They always bear the 
label Russian Kleanwell. 

For sale by all dealers or by mail. ‘loilet 
size, 50 cents; bath size, 75 cents and $1.00, 


A. H. SMITH, Sole U.S. Agent 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 





CARPETS 
LINOLEUMS BY M AIL 


Rugs, Table Linen, Etc. 


Can be selected at your own fireside from our Cata- 
logue, which shows a large assortment of patterns in 
their actual colors. Prices guaranteed far and away 
below those quoted anywhere else in the United States. 
Buy from us direct and save the retailer's profit. 
Famous Sultana Cottage Carpets, 25¢ per Yard 
All-Wool Extra Super Ingrains, 59c per Yard 
Brussels, Velvets, Axminsters 
and other lines priced equally low 
OP Ve Sew all Carpets Free of C. harge We 
pay Freight on conditions as stated in Catalog 
Write to-day for Catalog. 
It’s Free. 


THE RUSSELLCARPETCO. 
120 Market Street 





EASTER PARTIES FOR 
CHILDREN 








An Easter Rabbit Hunt 


S OUR little girl’s birthday was to come on 
A Easter Monday last year we made plans fora 
‘* real Easter party.’’ Everything in connec- 
tion with the party was to be suggestive of the season. 
‘The invitations were tiny woven colored baskets, 
in which, nestled in cotton, were placed eight small 
candy eggs (one for each of her precious years). 
These eggs bore the invitations in sections, thus: 


Lillian Whiting 
33 Chestnut Street 
Easter Party 
April thirteenth, 

2:30 to6 
Egg Rolling 
Rabbit Hunt 
Lots of Fun 


Monday, 1903 


Tied to the baskets with narrow baby ribbon were 
the children’s names. These invitations Lillian 
delivered herself the week before. 

Promptly at half-past two o'clock the little ones, 
eight in number, assembled with their baskets of 
prettily-colored Eastereggs. The sitting-room had 
been prepared for their special enjoyment, the rugs 
taken up and low chairs and stools arranged cuzily. 
On one side of the room a light frame had been 
erected which slanted from the window-sill to the 
floor. It was covered with dark green cloth and 
made a delightful place for the children to roll their 
eggs down. An egg game was also arranged by 
drawing four long parallel chalk lines on the floor 
about ten feet long and four inches apart, making 
three narrow alleys. At the end of each an oval 
was made, the centre one being marked 10, the two 
outer ones 5; the centre alley was marked 2 and the 
others 1. The game was that each child should 
roll six eggs, two in turn, down the middle alley to 
the ovals at the end. Should his egg roll to the 
centre one he was credited with 10 points; if it 
rolled to the sides he received 5, but if it stopped at 
either of the alleys 1 or 2, according to its position. 
To the child making the highest score a Bunny 
candy box filled with candy eggs was given. 


At four o’clock refreshments were served; the 
children selected partners by matching eggs. The 
table was decorated in pink and white. A birth- 
day cake occupied the centre, and eight candles 
with pink shades set in Easter eggs for candlesticks 
were arranged around the outside. The egg shells 
for the candlesticks had been broken at one end, 
emptied, and tinted in pink and painted with rabbits, 
then a small piece of plaster of Paris was dropped 
inside and the candle held in place while the plaster 
hardened. The effect was very pretty. 

The refreshments consisted of light rice balls in 
egg shapes tinted in the most delicate shades with 
pure fruit colorings and served with cream and 
sugar, animal cracker rabbits and birthday cake. 
At each child’s chair was hung a small basket. 

After the refreshments were served the children 
joined in a rabbit hunt. We stretched mosquito 
netting along the floor and scattered a quantity of 
straw inside it, making an admirable ‘‘ jungle.’’ 
In this we placed eight small rabbits which we had 
been fortunate enough to get. The rabbits hopped 
around and played in the straw, much to the chil- 
dren’s delight. A small entrance was made at one 
end of the netting, and each child in turn crawled 
through, basket in hand, to capture one of the 
rabbits, with the injunction to catch it by means of 
the ears and then to drop it in the basket. 

After the hunt the children chose names for their 
pets, and at the hour of six all started home carry- 
ing their little rabbits and declaring that ‘‘ they 
had the very bestest time of their lives.” 

—Louis—E MAy FARRow. 


A Hoop Race 


HE following invitations were written on small 

oblong cards and inclosed in envelopes, each 
one of which was sealed with a purple violet which 
had been cut from paper: 


Emily and Tom Logan 
invite you to 
an All-day Easter Party 
at their home, 2701 Park Avenue 
Saturday, April eleventh, 1903 
From 11 to4 

The party was arranged for children whose ages 
ranged from five to eight years. 

Most of the time was spent in the nursery 
is a very large, light room. It was tastefully dec- 
orated. Over the mantelpiece bunches of pink 
paper flowers mixed with smilax were tacked to 
the wall, and between the bunches of flowers were 
the brightest-hued butterflies, also made of paper. 

The games that children play and enjoy at any 
time were played, but several ones which had been 
planned especially for this occasion gave great 
pleasure. Eight little ‘* hoops ’’ had been trimmed 
in various colors of tape, and the children hada 
** hoop race.’’ The little boy who could roll his 
hoop around the room twice without letting it turn 
over received a prize of a bag of marbles, while the 
little girl won a doll baby. 

At one o’clock the little guests were invited to 
the dining-room. The table was decorated in 
white and yellow. In the centre was a vase holding 
jonquils; from under the vase, running out to each 
child’s place, came baby ribbon in yellow, which 
was met by two“ daisies’’ placed crossways. On 
a plate at each end of the table were candies in 
violet shape and color. Ice cream in pink, and 
orange sherbet in yellow, were served in egg shells, 
while the cakes were made in the shape of butter- 
flies iced in chocolate, in pink and in white. 

Durimg the time the little folks were at the table 
a music-box furnished them with jolly music. 
Then the children returned to the nursery, where 
several low tables had been arranged for them with 
numerous boxes of water-colors and paint-brushes, 
and they proceeded to enjoy themselves ‘* coloring ” 
their Easter eggs. 

Another feature of the party which was delight- 
ful was a game played just before the children went 
home. Ona piece of white cloth the picture of the 
head of a beautiful blond child was pasted, and each 
child in turn was blindfolded and asked to place a 
flower in the hair of the blond child. The flowers 
were made of paper and placed conveniently near in 
a basket. — Mrs. SPottswoop ANDERSON. 
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DESIGNS 
NEW, ORIGINAL 
AND UP TO DATE 


Portfolio 1—De- 
signs of Artistic Cot- 
tages and Residences, $800 

3000, for 50c. 
ortfolio 2 — Designs | 
of Handsome Residences, | 
$3000 to $30,000. Homes| Banks, Churches, and small 
to be proud of, planned, | Store Buildings. Price 50c. 
Large Book, “ Architectural Collection,” 
covering features of 1, 2 and 3, for $1.00. 
See designs added since senate month 


I Seachik i OoxTON.< ARCHITECTS 


heated and ventilated on 

modern lines. _ Price 50c. 
Portfolio 3—Designs of 

Attractive Lodge Buildings, 


















Pears 


is not only the best soap for 
toilet and bath but also for 





shaving. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving-stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 








Made of a soft, deodorant material that instantly absorbs 
all moisture and dries quickly without emitting any odor. 


Its sterilizing and antiseptic pro ies keep it perfectly clean 
and odorless. Saves lots of washing. Moisture will not soak 
through it. Diaper Shield is very easily slipped on and 
protects the clothing; weighs 4 oz.; $1.50 pair, prepaid. 
Mattress Protector $1.50, prepaid. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Tothe first 100 persons answering this 
advertisement we will send both for $1.50. Booklet free. 


ENGLEWOOD MFG. CO., Not inc., Chicago, Iil. 














Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet ‘‘ Nurses Hints to Mothers," 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs, C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 
MAKES YOURSELF TALLER 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe,” 


Increase Height, 
Arch the Instep, 
Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Remove Jar 
Simply placed in the heel, 


long and short 












in Walking. Indorsed by physicians. 
felt down. Don't require larger shoes. 4% in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; 
1 in., 50c. per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. READ. Send name. 
size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days trial. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 24 Elm 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENNEN 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


and _all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
on receipt of 25c. 










Get Mennen’s 
(the original). 
Sample free. 





GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 
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THE 4 
NEW 
GAME 


INTENSELY EXCITING! 
EASY TO LEARN! 


A National campaign card game for social, 
progressive card parties. Even a woman 
may be president! At all dealers, 50c; 
gilt edge, $1.00. Postpaid by writing to 


CAMPAIGNO CARD CO., Atlanta, Ga. Ys 


The American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boy’s Paper in the World. 
Trial: 3 months fori0c. Regular: $1.00 a year. 
Clean, inspiring stories. Games, Sports, Stamps, 
Photography, Science, Puzzles, Debating, How to 
Make Things, &c. Intensely practical. 100 pictures 
a month — 400 pages a year. Boys are enthusias- 
tic over it. You will approve it. Address 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 




















344 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Michigan. 











FOR EAR 


The Most Comfortable Shoes 
OMEN’S 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” attached 


(Your Dealer Has Them!) 


Juliets, Oxfords and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 





ARE 





C CUSHION O 





F THE HE 


OF This meee 5 Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEU- 
MATI EL. ASUCTION CHAMBE 


it the only Rubber Heel that WILL NOTSLIP ON WET OK POLISHED SURFACES. 


R to walk upon, making 
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The Mother-Heart 
WARMS 


TO WELL DRESSED BOYS 


Our new booklet “‘F,’’ free for the asking, gives youa 


Peep Into Clothesland 


and contains helpful hints on the care of a boy's 
wardrobe, including directions for folding garments. 
Get it and see what fetching styles we have de- 
signed for little fellows’ wear. There's a touch of 
originality, an indefinable “ natty’ effect about our 
suit creatious that goes straight to the Mother heart 
without any damaging effect upon her pocket-book. 
We don't try for men’s trade, but concentrate our 
efforts upon boys’ and young men's garments that 
are a wee bit ahead of the style and made for serv- 
ice. We know the stuff we put into them, know 
it’s put in to stay. Because it does stay and 
the garments look well and hold their shape until 
your boy outgrows them, is why we designate our 
product as the 


Aaniecgroul 


Your money back if clothes are not as represented. 
Your dealer should have Kantwearout clothing and 
booklet “F."" If he doesn't, we will see that your 
wants are supplied. Better write today. Wardrobe 
hints alone worth the trouble. 


Daube, Cohn & Co., Market & Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 











Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Every part of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano, 
\even the minutest 
detail, is as nearly 
> perfect as_ intelli- 
. gent effort, ingenu- 
‘ ity and long experi- 
ence can make it. 
* The case designs 
are the daintiest pieces 


= ~— of piano architecture 

$ ¢ imaginable, and the fin- 
“e ish is superlatively fine. 

a But the pure, rich tone of surpassing 
sweetness and volume is the chiet 







attraction of these superior instruments, 
and individualizes them from all other 


makes. They stand all climates. 


HOW TO BUY. 


w& 

If we have no dealer near you we will quote 
factory prices, sell on easy payments, ship pianos 
for trial in your own home, to be returned at our 
expense for railroad freights both ways if un- 
satisfactory, and make it just as easy for you to 
buy as if you lived in Boston. We take old 
pianos in exchange. Catalogue with pictures of 
our latest styles and a personal letter with valuable 
information mailed promptly if you will write us. 

S 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








“Prillet de Soie” 


276 


A Most Beautiful Soft, Lustrous Silk Fabric, 
constructed of the Finest Silk. Suitable for 
Costumes, Shirtwaist Suits or Waists. 


Comes in 50 different colors, including black and 
white. 20 inches wide: 


Price $1.00 per Yard 


The leading retail merchants of every large city 
carry it. our dealer does not, let him obtain 
it for you. Be sure to ask for “EMPIRE 276.” 
Its wear is guaranteed by 


Empire Silk Co., 469-471 Broome St., New York 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 














An Education 
Without Cash 


The Saturday Evening Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, 
conservatory or business school in the 
country in return for a little work 
done in leisure hours. You select the 
school—we pay the bills. If you are 
interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 




















| nice party! 





| shaped. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
EASTER 








Melissa’s Eggs Party 


T WAS Aunt Eleanor’s idea. She came to make 
us a visit just before Easter, and, finding that 
Melissa was having her Easter vacation she 

had proposed giving the child a party. I knew that 
everything that Aunt Eleanor undertook was sure 
to prove a success, so gladly gave my consent. The 
next afternoon I watched a very happy little girl 
drive off with her aunt. 
dainty envelopes, each containing an egg-shaped 
card on which was written: 
You are invited to 
An Egg Party 
from 2 to 5 
on Saturday afternoon, April fourth 
at the home of Melissa Aldrich. 
Please bring an egg shell to be given away. 

By two o’clock on the appointed day eighteen 
merry children had assembled, and each one brought 
several egg shells. 

A small tin tub had been placed on a wire stand 
among the plants in the sitting-room, and one of the 
first things the children did was to place their egg 
shells in the water, while Aunt Eleanor explained 
that soaking the shells made them less liable to 
break. The little bobbing shells caused much 
laughter. When they were all in the tub they were 
covered with a thin board sq that they would stay 
under the water until they were needed. 

Then half an hour was spent in playing bean-bag 
in various ways. The bags were egg-shaped and 
covered with different colors. There was also a 
game of ** parlor football,’’ a brightly decorated 





She carried a package of | 


egg shell taking the place of the usual cotton ball, | 
and such a time as the children had blowing it to | 


and fro on the table. 
Afterward bells were chimed in the library, and 


the children flocked in with many a pleased excla- | 


mation, for the room was very attractive. Upona 
number of small tables were pretty colored papers, 
little scissors, paste, brushes, etc. Aunt Eleanor 
and two of her friends were at a table in the centre 
of the room, and on the table were the children’s 
egg shells and several paint-boxes. 


When the children were all seated she gave them 
a little talk on the joy of Easter, and told them that 


she and Melissa had thought it would be a great | 


pleasure to make some people happy who could not 
go to parties and have good times. So they had 
planned to have each little guest dress an egg shell 


and when Easter came to give them away and make | 


some other children happy. Each little girl and 
boy could decide for herself, or himself, to whom 
the egg should be given. 

A busy time followed. The little girls made 
sunbonnets for their egg shells, while the little 
boys made Brownies with pointed caps and stand- 
up collars, and Aunt Eleanor and her friends 
painted the faces, helped in trying places and gave 
advice as it was needed. 

When there seemed danger of the little fingers 
growing tired a hunt for Easter eggs was proposed. 
Several dozen small candy eggs had been hidden in 
nooks and corners throughout the rooms, but the 
children soon found them. Aunt Eleanor’s talk 
about looking out for the happiness of others 
seemed to have borne fruit, for when one of the 
little boys, who had found fifteen eggs, discovered 
that one of the little girls had but three he insisted 
upon sharing his with her. His generosity was 
contagious, and by the time the hunt was over each 
child had the same number of eggs. 

Then work was resumed until each child had an 
egg shell dressed and tied up in a little white box. 
On the covers of the boxes were printed the words: 
‘‘A Happy Easter from ——,’’ and each child 
proudly added his or her name. 

Refreshments were then served in the dining- 
room. The table was prettily decorated. The 
place-cards represented little half-hatched chickens 
with the names printed on the shells. 

There were egg-shaped sandwiches, olives and 
stuffed eggs, dainty lemon, rose and orange jellies, 
made in egg-shaped moulds; the cake also was cut 
in egg-shaped slices, and at each place was a paper 
egg filled with bonbons. 

The afternoon had passed so rapidly that every 
one was surprised when a little boy discovered that 
the clock was striking half-past five and the time had 
come for the happy littie company to take leave. 

When Melissa had watched the children out of 
sight she said, with a sigh of content: ‘‘ It was sucha 
And it isn’t all over yet, for there’s the 
part that is being carried around with the egg shells 
to the other children.’’—GRACE T. THOMPSON. 
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An Easter Tree 


HE Stockton children were ill at Christmastime 
one year, so they missed having their usual 
Christmas tree. When their mother proposed giv- 
ing them an Easter party one of the fittle girls 
said: ** Mother, why can’t we have an Easter tree 
and trim it with Easter gifts?’’ They did have an 
Easter tree, and it proved a great source of delight 
to themselves as well as to the little friends whom 
they invited to share their Easter merrymaking 
with them. 

Instead of a Santa Claus, at the top of the Easter 
tree a large toy rabbit was placed, and everywhere 
among the branches colored eggs attached to bright 
ribbons were strung. 

Little baskets were made from egg shells with 
fine wire for handles, filled with tiny candies and 
hung upon the tree. Here and there among the 
branches rabbits and chickens of candy, cotton 
batting and cloth peeped out. The tree was still 
further decorated with egg-shell Brownies, clowns, 
gnomes, etc., whose faces were grotesquely painted, 
and whose arms and legs were most curiously 
The tree was lit by candles, some of them 
in egg shells and others in little tin holders. 

The games which the children played, the refresh- 


ments which were served them and the favors | 


given them were all typical of the Easter season. 
The company, old and young, joined in an egg 
hunt and in egg races, and every one enjoyed the 
Easter tree, from which one of the little Stocktons 
distributed Easter gifts to her departing guests. 
The gifts consisted of Easter booklets amd cards, 
and, of course, the pretty ornaments from the tree. 

— Mrs. E. T. PETERs. 
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he OPENING of theCASE 


The best evidence in a case of 
watch worth is the character of its makers. 
Not only who made the works but who made the 


case is of 
vital impor- 
tance. The watch 


that shows on the Uf i 
opening of the case 
the trade-mark of The makers of the Dueber-Hampden 


has a guar- 
antee of abso- 
lute honesty and 
absolute security 
behind it. 


‘‘Accurate to the Second’’ Watches 


are the only watch manufacturers who can guarantee a whole watch because 
they alone make watch cases and watch works sold under one guarantee. 


‘‘A Guide to Watch Buyers’’ will interest every wearer 
of a watch. Send for it. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Dept. B, Canton, 0. 











Agents 


Wanted 






















FD WARD B.GROSSMAN;( 
~, 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO . ~~ t 
THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


Grossman’s] eqder 


The New Style 

for Spring. 
Suit, Jacket lined with mercerized 
Itallienne; has military cape, trimmed 
with bands of satin, fancy gimp, 
military buttons; unlined gored 
skirt. The suit is made of 
spiing weight Melton cloth; 
comes in plain black, plain blue, 
grey mixture and castor-tan mix- 


ture 9 8 
No. 

5001 A— — 

and Suit 


Send $1.00 will be 


sent C. O. D. for balance with 
privilege of examination. 


Beautiful Fashion 
Catalogue No. 52 


Containing all the new 
effects in Ladies’ Outer 
Wearing 


hears pee 


A POSTAL 
BRINGS IT 


















low. 





a closely woven covering of light weight 
pores the ribbed appearance of Pique. 
Launde 


and white. 
If you cannot find them in 
best dry-goods stores, write tous. 


SHERMAN, REID & CO. 
Wholesale Agents 





The housewife of today | 


insists upon having a light and 
attractive bed covering. The 
heavy, old-fashioned counter- 
pane has given place to the 


Dove Dimity Quilt 


rs like asheet. Bed always dainty 
Four sizes. Price 





NEW YORK 








Scissors or 
ver han- 


dle, $1. 





Owes its popularity to 
proved facts— Complete mani- 
cure set—fits pocket or purse — trims, 
files and removes hang-nails better than 
cr knife —Warranted — Sterling sil- 
H.C. COOK C0., 19 Main St., Ansonia, 


Se — “aia Conn 
Sa 
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This nobby Eton | 
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| 
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— on 
O occupation open to women — 
can compare with that of the - 
trained nurse. It is elevating, — 
enjoyable work—graduates earning 
$15 to $30 a week. We teach this 
profession by mail. An interesting 
booklet which clearly defines. the 
scope of our courses and the nature 
of our work will be sent without 
expense to interested readers. 

ddress 

CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 

OF NURSING, ’ 

215 Main Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | 


“Old Hickory” 51.7 5 
Spindle Back “== 
Chait tevn'mere strate ad 


sorts of weather. Solidly con- 
structed of tough white hick- 
ory with bark on. Comfort- 
able and stylish. Seat 18 ins. 
long, 16 ins. deep; height over 
all40ins. Price $1.75freight paid 
east of Mississippi River. Eighty 
other styles ranging from $1.50 to 
$25.00. If your dealer will not sup- 
oly you, we will. Write for 48-page 
llustrated catalogue. It’s FREE. 
OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
345 Cherry 8t., Martinsville, Ind. 
“The Original Old Hickory 
Furniture Manufacturers.” 
Look for our advertisement in next 
issue of this publication. 























It makes your porch and 






































SHIRT WAIST DESIGNS 


A warm iron transfers the design to any material. 
On receipt of 25¢ I will send my latest Catalogue of 
Embroidery Designs and Initial letters, and with it 
free of charge a new shirt waist design. 

JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 


INGS:., 
them for the whole 
family at mill 
prices. Learn how to save 50%. 


Agents Wanted. Pequot Mills, Hartford, Ct. 
Booklet No. 11 free. 


FREE TO SINGERS voice‘Gutvare’ sent ee toll 


We want a representative in every city to send us lists of singers. 
PENN. MUS. PUB. CO 


903 Pennsylvania Bldg. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 




















There’s nothing better for flavoring Puddings, Icecreams, etc., 


than our JAVA-VANILLA BEANS ——_ 


genuine 
flavor will surprise you. Full package 30 cents, postpaid. 


Malalane Company, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
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Music Lovers! 


SEND US 


50 Cents 


and we will send you (prepaid) 
one of the unapproachable 


Ditson 
Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections 


Do not confuse these with cheap music 


They represent such composers as Mas- 
cagni, Bohm, Behr, Gabriel-Marie, Ascher, 
er a, Boccherini, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, 

, Schumann, Handel Burgmuller, Rein- 
oan etc., etc., are beautifully printed on extra 
quality paper, and well bound. 


If bought as sheet music these collec- 
tions would cost $5 or more cach 


Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 44 pages. 

Easy Four-Hand Pieces (2d and 3d grades). 62 p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. Vol.1. s6p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. Vol. 2. s6p. 
Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 p. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces. 64 p. 
Four-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62 p 
Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 62p. 
Thirty Songs for Children. sop. 

Very Easy Piano Duets (1st and 2d grades). 60 p. 


6o p. 


As the oldest and largest music house in 
America we offer these volumes as the most 
satisfactory collections ever known in the his- 
tory of music publications. 


Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


150 Tremont St., Dept. A, Boston 
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CAMPBELL'S 


$500 GOLD 


IN PRIZES 


FOR THE USERS OF 


Campbell’s 


Varnish Stain 


The best natural finish for 


Floors, Furniture, Woodwork 


Wears without wearing out. 
Transparent — All Colors. 

Our next U.S. President — guess who, 
and his popular vote. A guess coupon 
on every can. If you cannot buy from 
dealer, send us his name 
and 25c. in stamps. We 
will send you one-half pint 
can, prepaid. 

BOOKLET AND COLOR CARD FREE 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
CARPENTER-MORTON 
COMPANY 
Paints and Varnishes 
77-79 Sudbury Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 








VA RA I ~ Hi 


THE LEONARD 
CLEANABLE 
REFRIGERATOR 


LINED WITH 


ae 





Genuine Porcelain Enamel | 


fired on sheet steel. You can- 
not break, scratch or corrode 
this wonderful lining. 

It will last forever, sweet and 
clean. Sliding adjustable shelves 
of same material, case of oak 
with quarter sawed panels. 


with mineral wool insulation. 


This style 
S26 $27.50 
inch --- ° 


Freight paid as far as the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

We sell direct where we have 
no agent. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for booklet showing 
other styles from §8.25 up and free sample of our wonderful 
lining. Beware of imitations made with white paint. 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
2 Ottawa Street 











Accident 
Proof Cribs 


with high sliding sides 
and closely spaced 
spindles, prevent Moth- 
ers worrying, as the 
Baby can’t fall out, 
climb over or stick its head 
through. Fitted with high grade woven wire spring and 
finished in_ white enamel or colors. Ask your dealer for 


Foster’s No. 40 Ideal Crib 


a 
All 
roa 








trade mark 


For illustrated booklet address 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 105 Broad a Utica, N. Y. 
1404 N. 16th St., St. Louis, M 
Manufac turers of — 7 Ideal Oe One be i Mattresses 





and the “‘Ideal"’ line of Iron Divans, etc. 




































'AN EASTER PARTY AND | 
AN EASTER WEDDING 
2 








An Easter Violet Party 


UR * Violet Party’’ wasagreat success. To 
begin with, our invitations aroused the curi- 
osity of those who received them for several 


days. They were plain white egg-shaped pieces of 
paper upon which were inscribed in violet ink: 


The Misses Blank 
At Home 
April thirteenth, 1903 
Progressive 








The missing word in the last line, the principal 
occasion for conjecture, was supplied by a small 
bunch of violets held in place under a little bow of 
violet ribbon. To seal the envelopes violet wax 
and a seal which bore a violet were used. 

The rooms were decorated with pots and jars 
bright with fresh wood violets and mosses, inter- 
spersed with several pots of Easter lilies. Here 
and there were draped scarfs of violet gauze. The 
mantel was banked with greens and violets in pro- 
fusion. Conveniently near the entrance flourished 
a green plant that had originated in a paper mill 
but had since undergone a transformation. Its 
leaves grew in set clusters of four, and as the guests 
arrived each one was instructed to pick one leaf — 


| the ladies from one side of the plant, the gentlemen 





nickel trimmings, eight walls | 








from the other. Those for the ladies were of good 
size and shape, but the gentlemen had to be satis- 
fied with inferior leaves nibbled about the edges 
and otherwise defective. 

The back of each leaf bore an inscription varying 
according to circumstances. ‘* Table 1—A”’ indi- 
cated that the holder was to play at the first table, 
and with the one who held a leaf similarly lettered. 
The curiosity which everybody shared grew more 
intense when the ‘‘cards’’ for the game were 
brought in. These ‘‘cards’” were egg-shaped 
booklets with characteristic sketches on the backs; 
the inner leaves were firmly secured by strands of 
violet baby ribbon. A small brass ring was tied in 
the bowknot with which each booklet was neatly 
finished. On each table was placed a small dish of 
loose violet leaves which had been cut from a muci- 
laged sheet of violet paper. 


Then the game began. At a signal all the 
players closed their eyes and each tried to place a 
leaflet properly on the green calyx which appeared 
on the first page of his or her booklet. “About a 
minute was allowed for this, and at the end of that 
period the leader called ** Time!’’ Such topsy- 
turvy growing and such haphazard planting made 
all laugh when at the signal they opened their eyes. 
Leaflets were then chosen for a second attempt, and 
then a third, fourth, fifth and last, after wnich the 
couple showing the best blossom went up to the 
next table, first fastening to the tiny brass ring, as 
a token of a game won, a unique marker. These 
markers had been purchased where ‘* german’’ 
favors are for sale, and occasioned many merry and 
complimentary remarks as they were handed to the 
winners from an oval platter. Some were tiny 
pots, others were images and numerous little affairs 
befitting the Easter season. 

Prizes of a bouquet and a boutonniére of violets 
were then awarded the most successful couple. 

After this a blackboard on an easel was brought in 


and the fun ran riot as the various guests tried their | 


hand at drawing scenes or objects which the others 
had to guess. In the midst of the merriment hid- 
den music sounded and many familiar tunes were 
played. 

The hostesses then distributed broken paper eggs, 


one half toa lady and the other half toa gentleman. | 


Those whose eggs matched became partners and 
were ushered into the dining-room, where a sym- 
phony of green leaves and violets prevailed. Here, 
too, the mantel was banked, sending forth a fra- 
grant woody odor. In the centre of the dining-table 


was a miniature pond (a mirror) banked irregularly | 


| with mosses and violets, and on each side of the 


table were tall candelabra twinkling with wax 
candles of violet tint with shades to match. The 
refreshments as far as possible reflected the violet 
shade. — Lucy F. Noreau. 


oh 
An Easter Home Wedding 


| aoe M a chancel rail on one side of the room just 
opposite the doorway through which the bridal 
party is to enter the room where the ceremony is 
to be performed. Twine the rail with smilax and 
white roses, carnations or lilies. 

Run streamers of white satin ribbon from a point 
in the ceiling to the extreme left and right of the 


| railing, tying them in true lovers’ knots, and tack- 
Hand polished golden finish, | 


ing here and there on the streamers bunches of the | 
| white flowers and smilax. 


Suspend from the point where the streamers start 


to the place where the bride and bridegroom are to | 


stand a wire heart about half a yard wide. 
the wires full of the white flowers and tie a fluffy 
bow of white tulle at the point of the heart. 

At a suitable distance above the heart suspend 
from the same point, and in the same way, a doll 
scantily draped with gauze, having wire wings cov- 
ered with gauze, and crowned with a wreath of 
roses, to represent Cupid. Let his bow and arrow 
be of wire covered completely with the white 
flowers. Hanging directly above the heart he should 
appear to be aiming at it with his arrow. 

Run a rope from each side of the doorway to the 
chancel rail; 
flowers and smilax. 
floor strew white rose leaves —this for the bridal 
path. 

Have nothing but white flowers anywhere, carry- 
ing out the Easter idea in every detail. Potted 


Tuck | 


twine the rope thickly with the white | 
Between the ropes upon the | 


plants should be placed around the room and wher- 


ever possible white flowers should be arranged. 


The bridesmaids might wear large white picture | 


hats with white ostrich plumes, or white flowers, 


and the bride’s bouquet be of the flowers used in | 


the decoration. A fluffy dash of very sheer white 
silk tulle among the flowers, or feathers, would be 
pretty and effective. 

At an Easter wedding the bride’s attendants 
should be dressed in white and carry white flowers 


only. The boutonniéres of the bridegroom, best 
man and ushers should also be white. 
— JOSEPHINE S. BROOKs. 
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“In Case of 


Fire 


Save the Piano” 


“ZIM,” of Judge, under date of November 10, writes: 
—_.- THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, Norwalk, Ohio: 


Gentlemen: 


Fifteen years ago “Judge | 
Publishing Company”’ pre- | 


win in _ 


sented me, asa wedding gift, 


an A. B. CHASE Upright 


Piano. 


Its tone is as sweet 


and clear to-day as on the | 


me no better instrument is 
orders that “‘in case of 
Yours sincerely, 


A few repre- 
sentative 
American 
homes con- 
taining A.B. 
Chase Pianos 


made, and I have given | 
fire save the piano.” 
EUGENE ZIMMERMAN 


These homes 
of Harmony 
amd Refine- 
ment all con- 
tain A. B. 
ChasePianos 


Endears the instrument to every fortunate possessor; its sweet, clear tone 
improving rather than deteriorating under use and age; its artistic 
beauty, its endurance 
and longevity making it 
truly“‘one of the family” 
to be esteemed and cher- 

ished for generations. 
For further facts ad- 


| dress 


The A.B. Chase Co. 


Dept. A , Norwalk, 0.,U.S.A. 





VIA 


UNION | PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 





Millions have been spent in the improvement of 
this line, and all human ingenuity has been 
adopted to protect its patrons against 
accident. The line is renowned 
for its fast trains and the 
general superiority of 
its service and 
equipment. 


TOURIST SLEEPERS A SPECIALTY 


E, L. LOMAX,G.P.& T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 















It’s 


I&M 


1&M Hats are 
the Hats that 
Charm. Ask your 
milliner for 
the “ Rochelle" 
model for $1.98, this large, handsome dress hat, exactly like 
cut, of beautifully tucked black silk chiffon, made over silk 
wire frame, drape of silk chiffon edged with silk Chantilly 
lace, trimmed with large bunch of black flowers ; steel orna 
ment at side. Also made in white, blue, pink, castor and 
brown. If you can't find “‘I & M"’ Hats in your town, send 
us the name of your milliner or dealer handling millinery 
and $1.98 and we will see that you get the Rochelle model 
Express Paid. 

Complete Spring Catalogue To Dealers Only 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS MILLINERY CO. 
162 to i72 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Our Beautiful New Flower Hat-Pin of Oxidized Silver 

FREE with Every 1 & M Trimmed Hat. 























When 
Harts- 


horn 


Shade 














I 4 


; Rollers are 
MS Me] “used windows 
7 LA always look trim 
SRO and the shades 


work perfectly. 


Be sure each Roller 
bears the signature. 


iM Dixon’s 
| Pencil Guide 


A book indexing various vocations 
and giving list of pencils best suited 
to each—is valuable information 


for pencil users — free. 


Saves Pencil Troubles 


Write for one to-day—keep it 
handy for reference. 


Department P 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N.J. 





‘Strictly Fresh Eggs 


| Direct from our poultry farm to you. Every 
egg guaranteed to be delivered at — 
door — within 1000 miles of Ionia — wit 
48 to 60 hours after egg is laid. 

| Economical and healthful to buy. Express 

| charges small. Shipped in crates of 6 or 12 
doz. Special price to yearly contract cus- 
tomers. Every egg branded. Write for free 





booklet about Clover Brand Eggs. 
CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 100 Clover St., Tonia, Mich. 





OLD CARPETS MAKE NEW RUGS | 


Wecan weave them to order into handsome rugs of 
any size. Write for particulars. We pay the freight. 
M. HORBERG, Dept. B, 123 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago 


REDUCED RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. H’rite 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 
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ZINC LINED REFRIGERATORS CAUSE DISEASE 


The zinc corrodes, poisons milk and food 


McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 


All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, 
Markets, Florists, etc. Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals 
and prominent people. The McCray System of Refrigeration in- 
sures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. McCray 
Refrigerators are lined throughout with Opal Glass, Porcelain Tile 
or Odorless Wood (no zinc is used). They are dry, clean and hy- 
gienic, of superior construction, are unequalled for economy of 
ice and can beiced from outside of house. Every refrigerator is 
guaranteed. 
McCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 

Catalogue No. 39 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public 
tutions, clubs, etc. ; No. 56 for meat markets ; 
No. 70 for florists. 

Valuable book, ** How to Use a Refrigerator,”’ sent on request 


McCray Refrigerator Co.,326 Mill St.,Kendallville,Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESKOOMS 
Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave Columbus, Ohio, 356 N. High St 
New York, 341 Broadway Columbia, S. C., Jerome Bldg 
Boston, 52 Commercial St Washington, D.C., 620 F St.,.N.W 
Philadelphia, 1217 Chestnut St. Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. 
San Francisco, 122 Market St. Pittsburg, 710 Penn St. 
St. Louis, 404 N. Third St. 
Address main office unless you reside infone of the above cities 


insti- 
No. 63 for grocers ; 





Send us your grocer’s 
name and address and 
we will mail you one of 
these helpful books, by 
Janet McKenzie Hill. 


Yacht Club 


Salad Dressing 


Sold and endorsed by 30,000 re- 
tailers. Used in 200,000 homes 
in England and America. 


Always fresh and deli- 
cate—absolutely pure — 
there is positively no ‘‘store taste”’ 
about Yacht Club Salad Dressing. 
It is like the best home-made may- 
onnaise, creamy in consistency, and imparts 
the most appetizing relish to salads, cold 
meats, fish, vegetables, hash, etc. 


TILDESLEY & CO. 
17 Market Street Chicago, Ill. 








The broken pitcher can 
be mended with 


Army & Navy 
Liquid Glue 


(patented) 


so that you’ll hardly 

notice the fracture. So 

can valuable cut-glass, 
delicate bric-&-brac, glassware, 
leather and furniture. 


Army & Navy Liquid Glue 
is made of pure hide and sinews 
— odorless, and will not sour— 
and its sticking power is such 
that it will mend anything 
mendable. Far superior to all 
other liquid glues or cements. 

I, your dealer hasn't it, 
send 5 cents for sample tube 


Wachter 
Manuf’g Company, 


510 PRATT STREET 
Baltimore, Md. 











The highest grade refrigerator on the market — 
the best that skilled workmen and years of experi- 
ence can produce. 


Made of solid quarter 
sawed white oak through- 
out, handsomely finished. 
Provision chamber, inclu- 
ding shelves, made of heavy 
genuine white porcelained 
steel; ice chamber lined 
with extra heavy nickeloid, 
practically indestructible; 
heavy solid cast metal 
nickel plated trimmings; 
made air tight with heavy 
felt; best known insulating 
material used in the con- 
struction of the Edson saves 
ice and produces pure, dry 
cold air. 





Send for our free catalog and get our special price offer 
and freight allowance, good until June ist only. 

If your dealer does not handle our goods write us direct. 
We ship on approval and guarantee satisfaction. 

We are the largest makers of refrigerators in the world. 


BELDING - HALL MFG. CO., Belding, Mich. 


New York Office, 213 Canal Street 
_ Chicago Office, 196 Monroe Street 
Philadelphia Office, 249 South Second Street 
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SOME CLEVER EASTER 
DISHES 








A Nestful of Colored Easter Eggs 


ITH half a box of gelatine make a quart of 
lemon jelly and pour it into a large flat glass 
dish. Cut the rinds of the lemons used for 

the jelly into long shreds and cook them in sugar 
and water until quite tender. Then take them up 
with a skimmer. When the jelly begins to harden 
sprinkle it thickly with the shredded lemon until it 
looks like a nest of straw. 

To the remainder of the 
cold water add a quart of sweet milk, a small 
cupful of white sugar, a tiny pinch of salt and a 
heaping teaspoonful of cornstarch dissolved in cold 
water. Set this over the fire in a dvouble boiler 
until it begins to boil, stirring carefully until the 
cornstarch is completely cooked. Divide this into 
four parts; color one part yellow, with the yolk of 
an egg; another pink, with fruit coloring; a third 
chocolate, with melted chocolate; and leave the 
other part white. While still hot pour this into 
egg shells which have been emptied by breaking a 
small hole in one end, and then carefully rinsed. 
The shells should be prepared the day before the 
dessert is made. The result when the eggs are 
removed from the shells will delight any child, and 
the children are the ones who should be pleased 
at the Easter season. 

When ready to serve this pretty Easter dessert 
place the eggs upon the flat dish of jelly which has 
been arranged as 1 nest for the pretty pink, white, 
yellow and chocolate eggs. 

— Mrs. LovuisE ROOSEVELT HALBERT. 


gelatine dissolved in 


Magic Eggs for the Children 


ELECT a dozen smooth and evenly-shaped 
potatoes. Wash thers choroughly, and par- 
tially bake them in a hot oven. When almost 


cool cut a piece out of the top of each one and save 
the pieces for lids. Then scoop out a hole in each 
potato large enough to hoid an egg; season the 
cavities thus made with sa't and pepper and pour 
into each one a well-beaten egg. Put the lids on 
securely and set the potatoes back in the ¢ ven to 
finish baking. When baked they may be arranged 
upon a dish garnished with parsley. The children 
will enjoy the surprise of finding the eggs inside of 
what they had supposed to be nothing but baked 
potatoes. This Easter surpri e has the merit of 
being not only pretty to look at but aiso very good to 
eat, besides being very wholesome, which cannot be 
said of many made dishes.— EVEI YN MIiNISYCK. 


Two Pretty Easter Dishes 


DELICIOUS and most attractive salad for 

Easter may be made by building a nest of nar- 
row strips of cold boiled potatoes upon a few very 
crisp lettuce leaves. Fill the nest with eggs made 
of cream cheese rolled in grated yellow cheese. 
Serve on individual plates with a w. |-made mayon- 
naise dressing, and plain crackers, or thin slices of 
brown bread and butter. 

Pour gelatine flavored with unfermented grape 
juice into egg shells and set them upon the ice. 
When the jelly seems to be firm remove the shells, 
and you will have as many pretty clear violet eggs as 
you have had shells. Arrange them around a mould 
of Bavarian cream, and se.ve. Gelatine flavored 
with chocolate, orange or cranberry juice would 
make equally pretty eggs, and probably please the 
children better than the violet ones. 


— Mrs. M. D. BEATTY. 


Easter Baskets of Dessert 


ITTLE baskets of puff paste were filled with 
yellow ** eggs ’’ made trom a rich custard which 
had been thickened with cornstarch, cooked until 
stiff and poured into egg-shaped moulds. When 
cold the custard ‘‘eggs’’ were removed from the 
moulds, placed in the pastry baskets and covered 
with whipped cream, which was dotted with white 
grapes cut in half and the seeds removed. The 
effect was very pretty and the dessert delighted the 
eyes of the guests as well as their palates. 

This dessert might be utilized for any other occa- 
sion by pouring the custard into different-shaped 
moulds and dotting the whipped cream with candied 
cherries or fresh berries. —L.R. OTTINGER. 


op 
Home-Made Easter Rabbits 


NY one giving an Easter party for children will 
find that rabbits made after the following 
directions wil] please the little ones, as well as 
form a most attractive and inexpensive decoration 
for the table. When the refreshments are served the 
rabbits may be given to the children as souvenirs of 
the Easter party. ‘The little Bunnies will please 
the younger children, and the lady and gentleman 
rabbits the older ones. 

The gentleman rabbit’s head is made of an egg, 
the contents of which have been blown out. The 
face is painted and the ears and collar made of 
stiff writing paper; the collar is slit along each 
long edge, the slits are turned in and glued to the 
stand and egg respectively, and the ears painted and 
glued to the proper place on the head. The stand 
is of pasteboard on which grass or moss has been 
glued, and the tie is of tissue paper. In the mouth 
of the rabbit is placed a small piece of grass or moss. 

The little rabbits are made of peanuts on which 
faces and legs have been marked in ink. - ‘The ears 
are of brown paper, and the stands to which the 
rabbits are glued are of pasteboard on which grass 
or moss has been glued. The tails are small pieces 
of cotton. 

The lady rabbit’s head is made of an egg, in one 
side of which a round hole is made, through which 
the contents of the egg are shaken out. In the hole 
thus made insert a roll of stiff writing paper the 
proper length for the neck and waist; to the end of 
this roll glue acone of the same paper. The figure 
is formed by cotton, and to it the arms are glued. 
It may then be dressed in crinkled tissue paper. 
By stretching the crinkled paper a ruffle and full 
sleeves may be made. Paint the face on the small 
end of the egg and glue the ears in position. The 
ears should be made of writing paper and painted 
to look as much like a rabbit’s ears as possible. 

— Mrs. BELLE S. GAMEWELL. 
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“A’SCOURING SOA 
A METAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 
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How One Woman 
Saved iVloney 





NE of our customers recently bought 

dress pattern of us. It was 54-inch Scotc h 

suiting and cost her $1.06 a yard. Later 
she saw the same goods on sale at a big de- 
partment store at $2.25 a yard! 


This iilustrates the advantages of our plan— 
“from the sheep to the consumer.’’ We manu- 
facture and sell direct at an average saving of 
one-half. 


We also manufacture Men's goods and make 
them up into suits in our ow sanitary shops at 
an equal saving. Practically custom-made suits, 
every thread wool, with padded snoulders, 
hand shrunk collars and hhand- -made button- 
holes, from $7.50 to $10.00. They will bear com- 
parison with usual $20.00 suits. 


We pay express charges and return money 
without question if purchaser is not satisfied. 


Write for Spring Catalogue aud samples free 
with our 1904 Calendar. 


Glen Rock Woolen Mills 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
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Milk Chocolate. 


THE BEST MADE 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Grocers Everywhere 











You can't find a better, a 


It’s Elegant handsomer, or a more du- 


rable strainer for $2.00 than our 


Silver Tea Strainer at 35c 


Made of solid White Metal, quad- 
ruple Silver plated, ebonized 
handle 4 inches long — bowl 
is big enough 
to fit a tea- 
cup. 












It has 
satisfied 
hundreds of 
customers. De- 
livered free and 
money promptly re- 
funded if it does not sat- 
isfy you in every particu- 
lar. This is but one of the 
many exquisite articles we 
manufacture in silver-plate. 
Send for free catalogue. Kemit 
by money-order, stamps or 
Silver, at our risk. 


Jervis Silver Co., Dept. B, Port Jervis, N.Y. 








Are you coming to St. Louis ? 


The Hamilton Hotel 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Avenues) 

Is a prominent feature of the World's Fair City; located 
in best residence section 
and a few minutes’ walk 
from the Fair Grounds. 
Appointments Mag- 
nificent, Cuisine Un- 
surpassed Rooms 
single or en suite, with 
bath, meals a la carte. 


Write for Booklet 
W. F. WILLIAMSON, Manager Hamilton Hotel, ST. LOUIS 


STAMMER 


Our 200- page book * * The Origin and Treatment of snosnenantnng = 
sent Free to anv address Enclose 6 cents to pay postag 


LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





























Latest shapes, exquisitely decorated ; delicate pink 
and green rosebud design on a clear, white ground. 


Princess Dinner Set —100 Pieces 


Daintiest china obtainable outside the 
costly French ware; handsomest, most 
complete and up-to-date service ever 
offered at anything like the 

price. We will send you 

the Princess Dinner Set, 

freight prepaid east of 

the Mississippi, if 

your china dealer 

cannot supply you. 


Write for our “ China 
Book,’"FREE. Shows 
Princess Dinner Set 
complete and other 
beautiful dishes in full 
colors; ilso photo- 
graphic illustrations of 
artistic American dining 
rooms giving odd and effect- 
ive ways of displaying china. 


The re er & ve Co., 











Most Beautiful Homes 


are decorated with 


HYGIENIC KALSOMINE 


A SANITARY AND ARTISTIC DECORATION 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS 
The Clothes Closets in your home should 
be decorated with CEDAR CALCIMINE. It 
drives away the moths and kills their eggs. 


A book of sample colors anda treatise on “* How to Drive 
the Moths out of your Clothes Closet"’ can be obtained 
from your dealer, or sent free upon application. 


RUBBER PAINT COMPANY 
154 W. Van Buren Street CHICAGO 











If so, stop at a private residence near 
the grounds, enjoy the comforts of a home 


and avoid high hotel rates. We have thor 
oughly canvassed the best residence <is- 
tricts and secured contracts with families 
willing toentertain visitors—not boarding 
houses, but private homes in the best part 
of the city. Arrangements for rooms can 
be made through us four to six weeks in 
advance. Special rates to parties. Full 
information on request. 


World’s Fair Room Renting Co. 
INCORPORATED 
5th Floor, Chemical Building, 8ST. LOUIS 
Ref , 3d National Bank 


































The peaceful sleep that comes 
from the pines is the sleep 
for the nervous, the overworked £ 
and the weary. us 
We make cushions, mattresses, pillows, 
etc., filled with fibre made from mountain 
Pine Needles, the only process accorded 
U. S. patents. The sweet and pure ozone 
of the pine forest is ever with these cushions, 
imparting a wholesome fragrance to your 
sleeping apartment. Clean, sanitary and 
restful. Send 95c. for trial Pine Needle 
Cushion, 16x16 inches. Delivered free. 
Send for tlinstrated booklet. 
PACIFIC PINE NEEDLE CO. 
364-6 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Elastic Stocking. 


$3.00 “* ist $2.00 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Only Satisfactory 


FOLDING BED 


The Safety Folding Bed is safe. 

Cannot close when in use—has best 
grade of springs—cannot get out 
of order. 


It is made of steel throughout — 
handsomely trimmed in brass. 










Marvelously simple and easy to oper- 
ate — perfectly ventilated — fin- 
ished in ten colors to match all 
furnishings. 


Costs no more than poorer kinds. 


Ask your dealer, 
Send for handsome calalogue. 


Safety Folding Bed Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan 





43FLOWERS 30: 


Dba lad — | 
2A Worth $1.25 fae | 
= 


SPECIAL OFFER 

to introduce our 

goods. Money back 
if not pleased. 


20 Pkts. Seeds 


1 Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
* Semple Asters, 4 cols 
* California Sweet Peas. 
1 Pkt. Washington Weeping Palm 
- ONE PACKET EACH-—— 
Heliotrope, mixed Umbrella Plant. 
Double Chinese Pink Japan Morning Glory. 
New Candytuft Empress. Phlox Drummondii. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum Carnation Marguerite. 
Poppy “‘American Flag.” Petunia Hybrid, mixed. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. Pansies, 10 colors mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. California Golden Bells. 
Alyssum Little Gem, mixed. Giant Verbena, mixed. 


23 BULB : How B ia ‘‘Splendens,”” 1 Summer 


Flowering Hyac inth, 1 Double Pearl Tube- 
rose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Ox- 
alis, 2 “* Fair Maids of France,’ 2 Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 
Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 Splendid New Canna _ Lilies — 
1 crimson, 1“ Novelty." A Return Check Good for 25c 
on first $1 order; also our New Floral Guide, telling all about 
Roses and 400 other choice flowers. All above postpaid, 
only 30c. CONARD & JONES CO., Growers of the 
Best Roses in ’ Box A, West Grove, Fe, g 





America, 





















All shown in picture and st-ry; arranged 
and classified for easy selection in 


DREER’S 1904GARDEN BOOK 
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You should have a copy, whether you 
ities. We want to demonstrate this fe you. 
one package each, Dreer’s Superb 
Japanese Pinks. 
rit VAY 
Philadelphia a ‘& ‘e% 
to Build? 
. 

you our large 

—tinest published 

tionandestimates 

< patterns, 

but in order to circulate 

50,000 more copies, 


intend planting a single flower or farm. 
for more than three score years have held 
Send 10 cents (for postage) and 
ja, Branching Asters, Select Shirley 
HENRY A.DREER *) f 
Send 25c. silver 
book of 125 
—giving views, 
to build. Manyof 
$2,200 House nia 
we are making this Spring 
one-fourth 


first place for freshness and growing qual- 
with the book we will send, FREE, 
Poppies and Fringed | 
714 Chestnut St. / 
Are You Going 
and we will send 
> plans 
plans, descrip- 
CE the latest Colo- , 
The regular price 
of this book is $1.00, 
price offer for the next few weeks 


only. Write today. 
-~H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
450 Smith Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 











FROM RUGGED NEW HAMPSHIRE 
are always successful because they 
are vigorous and hardy. 


AND 76-page catalogue of hardy plants 
and seeds FREE 


SEEDS wionadnock Greenhouses, Keene,N.H. 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


CLEMATIS, all different colors, large flower- 

ing, $1.00 postpaid. 5 new Climbing Roses, 

all different, 6cc. postpaid. H. P. Roses in 

great variety. Free catalog ; name thisjournal. 
H. 8. WILEY, J ST., CAYUGA, N.Y 














‘ -twkerous begonia, etc. 


THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


MIGNONETTE: Just as soon as the surface of the 
ground can be dug sow some Machet mignonette 
in rows %-%% inch deep, in rich, light soil; 
open, sunny place. Afterward make successive 
sowings a month apart until July. Late frosts 
will not hurt the first sowing. 

PANSIES are usually started in flats or frames and 
planted out in early spring. But good success 
may be had by sowing seed in a border in earliest 
spring and transplanting the young pansies when 
they are 1-2 inches high into rich, moist ground 
and a faintly-shaded spot. If moist they will 
bloom until August. Treat bedding violas in the 
same way. 

PETUNIAS: Sow ¥4 inch deep in light or sandy soil, 
middle to end ot April, andthinearly. After the 
young plants are 1-2 inches high transplant them 
to wherever wanted to bloom. Open sunshine or 
faint shade; good soil, not stiff. 

Pinks of all kinds (Dianthus): Sow early in 
April, 4-% inch deep, in light soil, and trans- 
plant seedlings 3-4 inches apart where needed. 
As the Japanese and Chinese pinks are low-grow- 
ing they are usually planted in patches or as a 
front rowin border. Good soil, somewhat moist: 
open sun or faint afternoon shade. 

Poppies: Shirley poppies, ranunculus poppies and 
others of this low-growing class should be sown 
as early as possible, either broadcast over large 
areas, or in rows or patches, in open sunshine, 


and light, sandy to deep, rich soil; sow 4-% 
inch deep. Thin the seedlings to 2-4 inches 
apart. In the case of naked patches of ground, 


as embankments, the surface may be raked over 
and the poppy seed sown thinly broadcast over 
the whole patch in March for blossoms in July. 
Snow or frost coming after sowing will not hurt 
the seeds or young plants. The large, double 
poppies may be treated in the same way as above, 
but it is better to sow in rows or small patches 
and thin to 6 inches apart. 
op 

SCARLET SALVIA: Sow end of April, 4-24 inch 
deep, light or sandy land, and when eel ire 
2-3 inches tall transplant them to where wanted 
to bloom in rich, moist ground; open sunshine. 

SWEET PEAS: Sow in March, or as early as the 
seed can be got into the ground, no matter how 
much it freezes later. Deeply unfastened, well- 
manured, rich soil, moist if possible, and an open 
sunny place. Draw the seed rows 5 inches deep, 
then sow the peas, covering them only 2 inches 
deep; the other 3 inches will fill up gradually as 
the spring and summer advance. Stake with 
peabrush or chicken-wire netting. 

Sweet Topsacco (Nicotiana affinis): Sow mid- 
dle of April, 4% inch deep; light garden soil, and 
transplant the seedlings 10-12 inches apart in 
patches here and there, in deep, rich soil; open 
situation 

TEN-WEEK Stocks: Sow middle of April 4 inch 
deep, in light, warm soil; thin a little to begin 
with and when up 2-3 inches transplant elsewhere 
into good soil, but not very stiff. Protect with 
paper or sheeting from early frost. An open, 
sunny but sheltered place. 

VERBENA VENOSA: Sow early in April in a front 
row 4-% inch deep; light, rich soil; thin the 
seedlings to 4 inches apart and transplant them. 
Open sunshine to faint shade. Common verbenas 
in the same way, but two weeks later. They like 
richer soil than the other. They are usually 
raised indoors and planted out. 

ZINNIAS: Sow early in May, in a patch or row, 
and when seedlings are 3-4 inches high transplant 
them 1-3 feet apart into open, roomy quarters 
and deep, moist, rich soil. Make another sowing 
a month later. 


Here are the Annual Vines 


These vines may be sown in the ground where 
they are to bloom later in the season, but some of 
them, as cobza, pilogyne, lophospermum and moon 
vine, are usually sown indoors and after a time 
planted out into the flower garden. 


BEAN VINE OR DOLICHOs: 
deep, seeds 4-58 inches 


Open sun, 2 inches 
apart: end of April; rich 
soil mixed with sand; on string or other trellis. 
Cosp#A: Sow early in May, planting the seeds on 
edge, 1 inch deep, in warm, deep soil; open sun 
or faint shade; to climb high on strings or trellis. 
Transplant the surplus seedlings. In best condi- 

tion from August to November 1. 

CypREss VINE: Middle of April, 24 inch deep; 
good soil; sun or faint shade; in athree-foot ring 
with a long pole in middle, and string running 
from ring on ground to point of pole. 

MAURANDYA: Warm, sunny place, % inch deep; 
end of April; thin the seedlings to 4-6 inches 
apart. For low work only. 


oh 


Moon VINE: Sow middle to end of May, in deep, 
warm soil and a warm, open,sunny place. ‘Thin 
seedlings trom 6-10 inches apart, and transplant 
them. This vine makes quick covering for string 
or wire trellises or arbors, or to hide stumps or 
ugly fences. 

MORNING-GLORIES: 
of April, in deep, 


From the middle to the end 
rich soil; full morning sun; 
along fence row, back among the bushes, to hide 
ugly places, or on trellises anywhere. ‘lhe 
Japanese varieties are the most showy. 
MOUNTAIN FRINGE (Ad/umia): Sow in earliest 
spring % inch deep, and where the vines may 
climb up on strings, or run wild through bushes 
or over banks; open sun or partial shade. 
NASTURTIUMS: The tall or major kinds, but better 
still the Lobbianum varieties. Open sun or faint 
shade; good, deeply-worked ground. Sow end of 
April or first of May 1-2 inches deep, and when up 
thin the plants 5-6 inches apart and transplant 
the thinnings to wherever wanted. To cover 
trellises or fences or hang over walls or anywhere 
that a vine is needed. Fullest of flowers in late 
summer and fall. 
7ARIEGATED Hop VINE: Sow early in April, 4 
inch deep, in rich, moist soil; open, sunny place; 
to climb on strings, pole or trellis. For leaf 
beauty only. 
oa 


NEXT MONTH MR. FALCONER WILL TELL 


About the planting of summer bedding plants, such as 
begonias, fuchsias, geraniums, heliotropes, hibiscus, ver- 
benas, vines, etc., etc. None of these need be planted 
before May; so the next Journal will be in plenty of 
time. Likewise, summer-fiowering bulbs, like gladiolus, 
tuberose, etc., and dormant roots, such as canna, dahlia, 
All these in the next Journal. 
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Look Better, Wear Longer and Cost Less Than = Hy 
Best White Lead Paint. WY 


FIFTY SAMPLE COLORS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TO 
ANY ADDRESS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The cost of painting is a heavy burden. Cheap paints soon fade, peel or 
scale off and white lead and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so often 
that it is a constant expense to keep the bright, clean appearance so desirable 
in the cosy cottage home or the ele gant mz wsion. 

CARRARA PAINT is increasing in popularity and use at an enormous 
rate. Last year over one million gallons were used in this country, and over 
fifty thousand houses were covered with it. The buildings and magnificent 
hotels of «r largest cities, the palaces of our millionaires and cottages of our 
workmen, the farm houses, barns, store buildings, factories, mills, ‘elev ators, 
warehouses, machine shops, depots and roundhouses are be ing pez tinted every 
day throughout the length and breadth of the land with CARRARA PAINT 
You can use CARRARA with a feeling of security 





because it has proven best. 
that it has stood the test and has given satisfaction in all places where paint 


is used. Its universal popularity with all people and the satisfactory service 


it has given on all classes of buildings give you eexe  Vierones that you 
are getting the best and cheapest when you buy C a 

There is but one CARRARA. It is made by the Carrara Paint Agency, 
102 Carrara Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Anyone having anything to paint should 
send for fifty free sample colors and our handsome, illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in all the colors just as they are painted with 
this great paint. Distributing depots in all principal cities. Write to-day tell- 
ing us what you have to paint and we will show you how to beautify your 
property and save half your paint bills in the future. 














\ ime: 

WY time: South Newbury, Vermont 

Ny} Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

LLY) Gentlemen—I am sending you a photograph of our 


\y youngest daughter, 


wr strong as can be Has” to have her Wheatlet every 
t) morning for breakfast and again for lunch. If she 

\ / does not have it, there is a cry right off until she gets 
yy it, We all like it the best of any of the foods we have 
| tried, and we have tried quite a number 

sf Yours truly, Mrs. F. D. Hathaway 


pal sense of smell as much as WHEATLET delights the sense 


Nw ing superiority of WHEATLEY. 


4) testify that the appetizing and delicious flavor of 
/HEATI 


N) Beware of cereals that do not give you reasons for their 
Nf 





For the weak or strong, young or old, thousands 


WH _ET is contained in no other food. 
ters like the following come unsolicited 


Let- 


I all the 























aged two years nine months, a 
regular little W he atlet. girl. She is fat and well and 


claimed goodness. A Handsome Amulet that delights the ! 


of taste, free to those who write for U. S. Gov. Analysis of Cereals, show- 
“All the Wheat that's fit to Eat.” 
¢. THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 713 Springarden St., Lockport, N. Y. 
—— a SS ——_ ~~ — = = = 
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IF PEOPLE ONLY KNEW 


how easy it is to make a 
beautiful lawn by using 


“HENDERSON” LAWN GRASS SEED 


the days of using sod would soon be over. 


25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, 
$5.00 per bushel. 
(By mail, 5c. per quart extra.) 


For a plot 15x20, or 300 square feet, 
I quart is required for new, 
or 1 pint for renovating old lawns. 


Our Catalogue, ‘‘ EVERYTHING FOR THE LAwN,”’ mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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iron Fence Cheaper thanWoods 

Bq RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CourRT HOUSES, Ja 
HOSPITALS, SCHOOL HouSsES, CEMETERIES, 
Parts, CEMETERY LoT ENCLOSURES, effec. 


~ teQyTEAVART Iron Works SMPANY. 
. INCINNATI, On10, U.S.A. Derr. A. 








Iron Sertees. ae 
WRITE TO DAY Fon 
IRON FENCE, VASE 
or SeTTE& CATALOGUE. 
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Any woman would like shoul- 
ders, arms and neck like these; 
almost any woman who will follow 
my directions can have them. 

Plump, rosy cheeks, too; full 
chest and bust, robust health. No 
apparatus, nor unpleasant diet ; 
just the things any woman can do 
in a few minutes every day, and is 
glad to do, considering the results. 


Give me your height and I will send you 
free an individually prepared chart show- 
ing your proper and correct measurements. 
The information is well worth having ; 
you can’t get it anywhere else. 


Prudence Barnard 


Grecian School of Physical Culture 
1530 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





This book, “‘ Home Heating,” tells 
about Hot Water Heating. It ex- 
plains in plain language the Heat 
ing Problem from 15 years’ practi- 
cal experience. It tells of the 
Andrews System of Hot Water 
Heating (adapted to new and old 
houses), and of the Andrews Mail 
Order Method, which has built up a 
large business all over the United States, Canada 
and Alaska. All the work is done at our factory ; 
the job is shipped complete, ready for any carpenter 
or mechanic to erect. We prepare accurate plans 
with full bills of materials (all subject to owner's 
approval before contract is made). There are no 
vexatious mistakes or delays. The radiators (70 per 
cent. of the weight) are shipped from nearest «lis 
tributing point. Old houses easily fitted. 


PLANS ANS ‘House $2.00 


We make estimates free; send us your plans or a 
rough sketch with measurements. 


15 Globe Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















This Trade - Mark 
on Rubber Goods 
is a Guarantee of 
? Superiority 

Our Specialties for the Home 


Water Bottles, Rubber Sponges (various sizes 
and shapes), Sponge Bags, Household Gloves, 
‘Toilet Brushes, Syringes, Soap Dishes, Air 
Pillows, Face Masks, Nipples, etc. 

A postal will bring you a catalogue telling all 
about good rubber goods, where you can procure 
them, and how much you should pay. 


Faultless Household Gloves 
Best of all Rubber Gloves 


Strong. soft and pliable. 
They will keep the hands 
soft and white in perform- 
ing household duties. 

For sale by Dealers or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price, 













$4.25 


In ordering give size of 
kid glove. Other grades 
at $1.00 per pair pre- 
paid. 

THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 














Ask dealer for it. 

Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 
quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 
Sample sent if 5 Department B 
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Lamont, Corliss & Co.,Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York City 





FLORAL PORCHES AND 
BALCONIES 








Saki Tubs for Summer Porches 

Empty saki (Japanese ketchup) tubs may be pro- 
cured at little or no expense from Chinese or 
Japanese stores. ‘They are strongly made of bamboo 
with heavily twisted bands at the top and bottom, 
and Chinese characters burned in on the side. 
They require no painting and are deep enough to 
allow the plants to get plenty of nourishment. 
These tubs cost ten cents a plece. 


A Fragrant Window-Box 


Try planting one of your window-boxes in sum- 
mer with sweet-smelling things only, such as mint, 
lemon verbena, rose geranium and bergamot. If 
given plenty of water they will grow luxuriantly 
with little attention, your room will be a bower of 
fragrance all summer, and every shower will make 
you doubly glad. Cut the plants back if their 
growth is too rank, and save the cuttings. When 
frost comes cut all the tops, and, after drying, mix 
with the feathers in your favorite cushion. The 
roots of the mint and bergamot will keep from year 
to year, no matter how severely frozen. 


A Vine-Covered Piazza 

To have a vine-covered piazza at a minimum of 
expense and labor plant half a dozen packages of 
climbing nasturtiums, variegated Japanese hops 
and yellow canary vines in pasteboard shoe-boxes. 
Plant the seeds sparingly the last of March; on 
May 1 thin them out. On May 15 bury the 
boxes in rich soil around the porch, covering them 
with several inches of soil. No transplanting is 
necessary, as the pasteboard decays rapidly. Place 
strings about four inches apart from the boxes te 
the piazza roof tor the vines to twine on, 


A Crimson Rambler Porch 


Allow a single shoot to grow one season. When 
the leaves fall in the autumn cut back long enough 
to span the width desired to be covered, and fasten 
the plant horizontally along the porch. In the 
spring train the shoots upward (cutting off any 
that persist in growing downward) until they reach 
the porch roof. These are for permanent stems. 
Every spring the vine should be cut back to this 
shape very early, and a mass of roses will result. 


A Balcony on a City House 

A small balcony over the porch of a city house 
may be made useful as well as beautiful. <A very 
pretty one has two boxes of nasturtiums and three 
large palm pots filled with German ivy, morning- 
glories and flowering beans, besides several smaller 
potted plants. It also has a box with parsley and 
one large pot with cucumbers. The vines are 
trained along the railing. The result has been a 
mass of beauty the whole summer. besides fresh 
cucumbers and parsley for the table. ‘The soil 
should be made very rich for the cucumbers. 


What to Plant with Porch Vines 


Many persons complain that the borders in front 
of their porches, in which the vines that shade their 
porches are planted, present a ragged appearance 
from the difficulty in getting flowering plants to 
grow near the vines, as the latter rob them of 
sustenance. The hardy pllox, the new hybrids 
especially, will succeed well in such places, as they 
are as sturdy as the strongest vines and will grow 
all around them, successfully fighting for sustenance. 


A Simple Porch Screen 


Plant scarlet runner beans alternately with wild 
cucumber seeds — first a hill of beans, then a hill of 
cucumbers —and let them run over a piazza or 
arbor. The effect of the scarlet blossoms with the 
fragrant white of the cucumber vines will be beauti- 
ful This arrangement will also make a good 
screen for any one sitting in the arbor or on the 
piazza, as it will give a good shade. 


Nasturtiums all Through the Year 

On April 1 plant some seeds in rich soil in a 
well-drained twelve-inch pot. On May 15 thin out, 
leaving nine plants. Place the pot on the piazza 
close to the centre of the railing, and twine the 
plants in and out through the rails. Buds will 
come early in June, and the effect will be charming 
in its simplicity. On October 1 remove the pot 
to asunny window by cutting back the plants on the 
rail and unfastening the twine, refastening it to the 
window. The blossoms will continue until spring. 


A Wall of Living Green in Town 


A certain residence street became a business one 
and the house on the corner lot, 100 feet by 134, 
was no longer retired. The owner of the house, 
remembering that in Italy he had seen grape vines 
festooned from tree to tree, utilized the idea. Inside 
the iron fence he had posts set six feet high above 
the ground and nine feet apart. The posts at each 
side of the gates were eight feet high, so it was easy to 
make an arch. Three rows of wires were stretched 
from post to post, and woodbine, clematis and 
honeysuckle planted. The result was a beautiful 
wall of living green with blossoms intermingled. 
The family can now breakfast a/ fresco on the big 
porch without being seen. 


All-the-Year-Round Window-Boxes 

In making outside window-boxes have a thought 
for the winter and place the boxes on braces. 
When the frosts come add some fresh, rich dirt to 
the plants and remove them to a sunny window 
indoors, and you will continue to enjoy your blos- 
soms. Pansies, petunias, oxalis, verbenas and 
nasturtiums are wel! adapted to this treatment. 


A Small City House Plot 


A city house, like others in the block, had its 
grass-plot and iron railings, and the mistress loved 
flowers, so along the side railings wooden?stakes 
were driven two feet above the ground and boxes 
nailed upon them. The boxes were then painted 
grass green. In the boxes white candytuft, butter- 
fly flowers and geraniums flourished, making a 
brilliant bit ot color. Tom-Thumb nasturtiums hid 
the stakes from view. A row of nasturtiums grew 
under the bay-window and along the iron railing, and 
a bed of red cannas bordered with green and white- 
leaved coleus was in the centre of the grass-plot. 
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for it to-day. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. 














HANDSOME CATALOG FREE. 
for home or street wear furnished by your dealer or by us. 








44 THE ULTRA” It's admired; it’s comfortable; it 


possesses the look, the feel, the 
style that the particular woman likes. 


‘‘ULTRA’”’ shoes are 


graceful, yet sturdy. Styles enough to satisfy woman’s every whim. 
If you cannot procure ‘‘ The Ultra’”’ 
Post Office order, $3.50 for shoes or $3.00 for oxfords, and we 


shoe in your city, send us 


will send you any style in our catalog, mail or express prepaid. 


Illustrates fifty or more styles 


Write 


CO., Brockport, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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The Only Clothes 
FOR BOYS 


that longest withstand hard usage, bear 
the label hat shown, which is our guar- 
antee — your protection — and a positive 
safeguard against uncertain quality. 

Every clothes-strengthening method 
known to skilled tailors is employed in 
putting endurance into these stylish an 
beautifully-made garments. 

Lined knee pants, insuring longer 
wear, ate a strong feature of our chil 
dren's suits. 

XtragooD means and insures Best 
Values at moderate prices: economical 
buying. 

XtragooD Clothes are retailed by the 
best clothiers everywhere; ages 3 to 17 
all materials, $3.50 upwards; sizes 30 to 
36, $7.50 up. 

If you can't get them from your dealer, don't 

take su! stitutes. Write for our handsomely 

illustrated style took “J,’’ and we will men- 
tion name of nearest dealer who sells them 


The World's Largest Makers of 
Clothes for Boys and Young Men CHICAGO 











Hardy Chrysanthemums 


50 varieties large flowered, names and colors given, $1.25 per 
doz. 50 varieties pompon, ditto, extra hardy, $1.10 per coz. 
40 varieties large and small flowered, selected, $3.50 per set. 
Hardy herbaceous perennials, well established clumps, at 
lowest prices. Pricelistfree. Order early. Address money 
orders to Harrington Park, New Jersey. 


DOGWOOD HARDY GARDENS, Leslie, New Jersey 
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HVNUQATUNOATOOEOD \GRBEDHGH! COUNNONNNITL 
SUPERIOR FENCES 


We build strong, durable,Wrought Iron and Wire Fences to 
order for Lawns, Parks, Farms,Cemeteries, Etc. 50 Designs 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence 0.,367 South Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


INCUBATORS 


From $6 up. 
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Rest reasonable priced hatchers 
on the market. Brooders, $4up. None better 
at any price. Fully warranted. Catalog free 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND. 





_ALL STEEL LAWN FENCE 
| CHEAP AS WOOD 


We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery 
Fence, and sell direct to 
you at manufacturers’ prices 
Save agents’commission 
iby writing for our free 
catalogue. 


UP-TO-DATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
901 North Tenth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
) 








order, serving one squab. There is 
ood money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
ay handsomely. Squals are raised in ONE MONTH; 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”’ and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Company, 2a Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


EGGS BOUND TO HATCH 


Heat in egg chamber of Gem Incubator beats 
hen's nest—that’s why for free 
atalog of Gem Incubator, cheaper than most 


The Gem Incubator Co., Drawer X, Dayton, Ohio 
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Write now 











INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES 
Established 1877 





2 Fragrant Carnations Free 


Our BEAUTIFUL FLORAL CATALOG for 1904, now ready, contains 8 pages 
of illustrations and descriptions of PLANTS, BULBS, SEEDS and FRUITS 
(5 pages lithographed in 7 colors). ; 
and we will present you with two fragrant CARNATION PLANTS, different 
colors, also a CHECK GOOD FOR 10 CENTS on first order. 
make selections for Spring Planting. 


Send TEN CENTS FOR THE CATALOG 


Send NOW and 
THE GEO. H. MELLEN Co. 
Box A, Springfield, Ohio 
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Awoman’s work 
is halved 


by usc of our apparatus for 


Steam and Water Warming 





It is so simple, so cleanly, so efficient 
in warming healthfully every room and 
hall-way — all alike, day and night. 


AMERICAN y. [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


have changed the care of steam and 
water warming from a man's duty to a 
woman's pleasure in ease of manage- 
ment. Pure, healthfully warmed air 
no mixture of dust, ashes and coal gases 
in the atmosphere of the living rooms 
The dust goes up the chimney. 

Simple to put in OLD BUILDINGS— 
no disturbance to building or occupants. 
Saves its price in fuel economy and absence 
of repairs. Need not be attached to street 
water supply. Made in sizes to fit 3-room 
cottages to go-room buildings. Advise us 
size and kind of building you wish to heat 
and let us send you, FREE, valuable in- 
formation and booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Dept. 25 
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No. 110 
Price, 
$14.00 


Steps saved 


is leisure earned A woman takes thousands of 
steps in the kitchen easily avoided with a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


Sold direct from Factory to Kitchen 
Puts at one’s fingers’ ends everything needed in 
baking or preparing a meal. Beautifully arranged; 
no possible convenience omitted. Hardwood; mouse 
and dust proof, easily moved—a perfect store room, 
pantry and kitchen table in one. Sold direct only 
from Factory to Kitchen at actual wholesale prices; 
and you've ‘fa string "' to your money until satis- 
fied. Secure the best kitchen cabinet made at a 


money - saving price b 
| Send for 





y 
buying from us. Write 
to-day for catalogue Club Offer. 


showing other designs. 
THE HOOSIER MFG. CO, 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Originators and pioneer makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 

















Towle’s 
Log Cabin 
Souvenir 


Spoon 


Cc One of these beautiful sil- 
ver-plated oxidized handle, 
gold-plated bowl,after din- 
ner Coffee Spoons will be 
sent postpaid, anywhere, 
on receipt of ten cents. 
(Coin preferred. ) 


© Towle’s ‘LOG CABIN” 
Maple Syrup is absolutely 
pure and full measure. It 
is made from the choicest 
sugar products in the 
Maple Orchards of Ver- 
mont and Canada, and is 
used by the best families, 
clubs and hotels in the 
United States. For sale 
by dealers, or address 


THE TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











MRS. RORER’S TABLE 
TALKS 
By Mrs. 8. 7’. Rorer 








Vegetable Foods and Meat Substitutes 

T IS rare, nowadays, to meet with a person who 
| is well acquainted with physiology, and who 

has an appreciative understanding of the ordi 

nary needs of humanity, who does not fully believe 
that most people would be better on a diet con 
taining but little meat. There are two very good 
reasons for the defense of this statement: First, a 
well-selected vegetable diet, added to such simple 
animal foods as eggs and milk, is conducive to health 
and leads to a more quiet life. It produces normal) 
strength, with less nervous energy. Second,sucha 
diet is far cheaper. A vegetable diet is certainlya 
clean diet. ‘Taking all the vegetables, the fruits, 
seeds, nuts, leaves. stems and roots of plants, the diet 
is attractive, and allows of great variety. Objections 
tosucha diet come largely from persons who do not 
know how to cook vegetablesand who are too ignorant 
of the laws of chemistry to be able to select a well 
balanced diet. It would be foolish, indeed, to sub 
stitute potatoes or rice for lean beef, but beans, 
peas, lentils, nuts, eggs and cheese contain more 
nitrogen than meats, and, when well cooked, are 
certainly palatable and wholesome. 


All vegetables must go over the fire in boiling 
water and be cooked at the boiling point. The 
moment they are tender, drain them caretully and 
add a well-made sauce. Save the water for soups; 
it contains some of the favoring and much of the dis 
solved mineral matter. 

All nitrogenous vegetables are more concentrated 
than meat, and, when eaten with potatoes and rice 
and a well-made salad, give a dainty meal. 

Vegetarians are as a class thin and muscular, a 
condition conducive to a longer and more comfort 
able life. Observe the difference in waist measure 
of a ** good meat-eater’’ and a vegetarian. The 
first is corpulent and florid, the ** picture of health ” 
during his short, nervously active life. The vege 
tarian is muscular, rather pale and quiet, but is 
provided with well-developed ‘* hold-on ”’ qualities. 
Meat plays an unimportant part in the dietary of 
the unskilled laborers, who do heavy work. 

The legumes — beans, lentils, peas, peanuts — 
contain more nitrogen than the grains — wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn and rice—and should be con- 
sidered ‘* meat’’ ina vegetable diet. ‘They contain 
mineral matter in goodly proportion, but less fat 
than the grains. The vegetarian adds the fatty 
nuts — pine, black walnuts or Brazilian nuts; the 


tlesh-eater, fat pork. Lentils are excellent with 
butter or cream or olive oil. 
Roots—as beets, carrots, turnips, salsify and 


parsnips—are succulent, not nutritious, but im- 
portant as waste. The starchy vegetables, rice, 
cereals and chestnuts give heat and in turn energy, 
but do not to any extent produce flesh. Wheat, 
oats and corn, however, contain a fair proportion 
of flesh-building material, nitrogen. Green vege 
tables contain salts and the necessary flavors — the 
savories essential to an agreeable or dainty cuisine. 
Fruits are of this class, although many do contain 
a little nourishment. Select at each meal a pleasant 
combination, keeping in mind the balanced ration, 
and above all things have the foods tasty. One 
cannot enjoy, hence cannot digest, neutral, tasteless 


foods. 


Seasonable Things for April 


|* THE Northern markets the list of fish has 

changed but little, with the exception, of course, 
of good shad from the Susquehanna, Delaware 
and Hudson rivers. Fresh mackerel are coming. 
Sheepshead are here from North Carolina, also a 
few kingfish. Smelts go out of season—they are 
really good only as ‘‘ frost’’ fish. Red snapper is 
in fine condition the middle of this month. Sea 
bass are coming from the North and bluefish are 
beginning to be more plentiful. The brook trout 
season opens on April 1. Salmon trout, whitefish, 
green turtle, lobsters, prawns, hard-shell crabs and 
crawfish are now in good condition. Scallops and 
oysters leave us the latter part of this month — in 
fact they are not in fine condition now. In their 
place come clams of various sorts, which remain all 
summer. Frogs’ legs have been exposed tor sale 
during the last month, but are not ‘‘ fine’’ until the 
latter part of April. 

Veal and lamb are plentiful and in season, also 
sweetbreads, calf’s liver and the veal and lamb’s 
kidneys. 

Sweetbreads are the most easily digested of all 
animal food with the exception of tripe, and only 
require one hour for pertect digestion. Veal and 
pork are difficult of digestion. 


Beef and mutton are not so good in spring and 
summer as in the fall and winter. 

A few broiling chickens are straggling in, but in 
the Northern and Eastern markets are expensive. 
In the South, where the weather continues warm 
throughout the winter, they arecheap. Poultry isin 
fair condition, but not prime. This is egg season. 

A few cranberries are still lingering. Grape 
fruit, shaddocks, oranges and lemons are more 
plentiful and lower in price. 

Among the fresh vegetables are scullions, dande- 
lions, poke shoots, corn salad, early lettuce, cress, 
spinach and asparagus. Cabbage, celery, yellow 
turnips and parsnips are still in fair condition. In 
the Southern markets new cabbage, collards, new 
outdoor lettuce, beets, string beans, peas and straw- 
berries are to be found, but in the North and East 
these are expensive and are not in good condition 
after long transportation. 


BY 
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MISS PARLOA’S NEW WORK 


Miss Maria Parloa will shortly present in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal two pages crowded full to overflowing with 
little hints telling how to keep house during the summer 
months — little things that mean the difference between a 
warm and a cool house; easy work and hard labor; a full 
day and a day with an hour of leisure in it, etc., etc. 
Directly following these pages Miss Parloa will present 
four pages edited by her, wherein a score or more of fami- 
lies run their homes and live comfortably on incomes from 
$400 to $1000 a year -- not a mass of theories, but practical 
experiences, simply told, as helpful pages as this magazine 
has ever printed. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1904 





FROM GRANDMOTHER’S 
TIME TO NOW 


Every new improvement, every new house 
hold hint, as well as the famous receipts of 
Grandma’s day they are ia in Marion 
Harland’s New Complete Cook Book. 


Examine it Free 


Take Your Time for Examination 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 















DEAR SIKS: 


and perhaps in any other. 


written. Perfectly 
family. In 


cloth. 


A Special Offer to Regular Readers o 


Drop us a postal and we will send you Marion 
Book Free for 


simply send us 
But do not miss this chance to examine, Free. 


Read Mrs. John A. Logan’s Letter: 


Holly Hills harm, near Hyattsville, Mx 


Harland’s New Complete Cook 
Examination. [Look all through it 

time —then if you think you can get along 
it—simply send it back. If you can’t 
$2.00. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILIL. CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Mrs. Harland’s New Complete Cook Book is beyond all ex 
pression the finest thing of the kind that has ever been published in this country 
It will serve as an enduring monument to Marion 
Harland’s yreat service to American homes and American women. 

It should be in the possession of every house- wife. 
Sincerely yours, 


Marion Harland’s 


New Complete 
Cook Book 


adapted to the tastes and income of the average 
addition 
chapters on every branch of housekeeping, filled with 
gestions for the care of the home. 
780 pages, fully illustrated. 
to examine, two dollars, express paid. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
Madison Street, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 










take 


your 
without 


February 3, 1904. 


MRS. JONN A. LOGAN. 


— The result of her lifetime ex- 
perience aud the most complete 
aud most practical cook book ever 


to thousands of receipts there are exhaustive 
helpful sug- 
Handsomely bound in washable 
Price to those who do not wish 








PURE AND 
DELICIOUS 


13 cts the package 


One package of 
BROMANGELON: 
one pt. boiling water 
iS all that's needed 
to prepare - 


illustrated booklet free 





THE ONE PERFECT DESSERT JELLY 


THERE IS NO 
JUST AS GOOD 


At your Grocer’s 


Flavors— 
Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, 
Strawberry, 
and Cherry. 





STERN & SAALBERG MFR'S NEW YORK 








{No Matter Where You Live | 


on R. F. D. route or elsewhere, if you 
have anything made of Gold or Silver 
simply send your address on a postal 


ELECTRO 
N 


S Silver Polish 


ILiIcO 


and our special premium offers to house- 
keepers. Electro-Silicon imparts the most 
wonderful brilliancy to Gold or Silver 
and is perfectly harmless in every way. 
It will surprise you and our premium 
offers will interest you. 


Sold by grocers and druggists every where. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). Address 











“S1Licon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


DO NOT 


eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
. , Buffalo, N. Y.; Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, D.D., LL. D.. M. E. Church, Phila., 
heartily endorse the Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 
Illustrated 80-page book free. EDWIN S 
|IOHNSTON, Pres't and Founder, who cured 


Garden Sty Pilato. 
$500 GIVEN AWAY 


Write us or call on an 
ALABASTINE dealer for the easy conditions of a con- 
test open to all. ALABASTINE is a SANITARY wall 
coating. Anyone can apply it. Not a disease-breeding 
out-of-date hot water glue kalsomine. Sample card Free. 
ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
or 105 Water St., New York City 


Mention this magazine. 




















) endanger the health of 
yourself and family every time 

you use an extract that you do not know 
to be standard 

Eighty-four per cent. of the vanilla extract 
sold in America is chemically ‘ doctored”’ 
stuff that is unfit to be taken into the 
stomach. Not only that, but its flavor is as 
far removed from the pure, delicious taste 
of Van Duzer’s Vanilla as night is from day. 

Half a century of experience and reputa- 
tion, combined with the absolutely pure ex 
tract of first quality Mexican Vanilla beans, 
are what you buy in every bottle of Van 
Duzer’s Vanilla. Safeguard your health, and 
your reputation for good cooking, by insist- 
ing that the grocer give you Van Duzer’s 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 
Established 185 New York 


/VANILLA EXTRACT 








A “Royal’’ Mantel and Grate 
Will Beautify Your Home 


and warm the room. “ Royal” Mantels and Grates 
are known by architects. builders and discrimi 
nating home owners the country over, as the best 








in Design, Workman- 
ship, Material, Finish 
and Attractiveness. We 
have the largest stock 
and give best values. 
Mantels as low as $3 
each and every one 
positively guaranteed. 
Write for beautifully 
illustrated Catalogue. 
It explains how we save 
money for you on any 
kind of Mantels, Grates, 
Viles or Fire- Place Fix- 
ings. It’s FREE. Write 
Now. 


WHITE MANTEL AND 
TILE COMPANY 
621 Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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‘40 Cups Cocoa 
For 15 Cents 


Two years ago we conceived the idea of mak- 
ing a pure Milk Cocoa. We used in it only the 
finest cocoa beans, sugar and pasteurized milk. 
This done, we invented a hygienic process to make 
it. Then we packed it, not in cans, but in glass jars, 
so that its sanitary cleanliness would be like the hy- 
gienic properties of the cocoa itself. We named it 


Croft’s Swiss Milk Cocoa 


Physicians and hygienists immediately took it up, 
and in hundreds of hospitals and thousands of homes 
it is to-day regarded as the easiest food to digest. 
In two years we have sold over 1,000,000 jars. 

We have now put up 10,000 packages of this 
cocoa to introduce to those who do not know this 
only milk cocoa manufactured, and the only cocoa 
sold in glass jars, and we will send a package to 
any address for 15 cents. This means 


A % Pound Cocoa for 15 Cents 


—the same as is sold in open market for again and a 
half this price—capable of making 40 cups of cocoa. 
Simply send 15 cents in stamps, also name and 
address of your grocer, to 


The Croft & Allen Company 


3236 Woodland Avenue Philadelphia. 














A Kitchen Help 
FREE 


Christine Terhune Herrick, the noted writer 
1 household economy, has just written a 
new book entitled 


“Kitchen Experience” 


which every housewife should have —it is 
bright and helpful — tells how to lighten labor, 
how to work without worry, and makes you 


acquainted with the new 
GRANITE 


Roya STEEL 


WARE 
Patented.) 


the best kitchen ware ever made—as dural le 
is steel, almost as light as tin, clean as china, 
neither rusts nor dents, does not taint the 
cooking, heat will not injure it. Perfectly 
pure and alsolutely safe to use. Sold every- 


MRS. RORER’S MENUS 
FOR APRIL 
By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 








BREAKFASTS 
Oranges 
Broiled Shad Roe 
Creamed Potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
— Lettuce Salad, 
Steamed Figs, Cream French Dressing 
Omelet Gems Wafers Cheese 
Chocolate Parfait 


DINNERS 
Oyster Soup 
Planked Shad, 
Butter Sauce 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 


Coffee 








Grape Fruit 
Broiled Chops 


Consommé 


Shad Roe Croquettes, 
Sauce Hollandaise 


Rolls 


Roasted Capon, 
Giblet Sauce 


Grape Jelly 
Baked Squash 
Stewed Celery 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Wafers 


Creamed Potatoes 
Hot Brown Bread 
Coffee 





Baked Bananas 
Eggs a la Martin 


Rice Gems Coffee 





Fruit 
Broiled Chicken 
Coffee 


Cheese 


Waffles Coffee 





Scotch Broth 
Braised Calf’s Liver, 
Brown Sauce 


Mashed and Browned 
Potatoes 


Cold Slaw 
Bakewell Pudding 
Coffee 





Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 





Oranges 
Creamed Codfish 
Corn Bread Coffee 





Grape Fruit 
Clear Soup with Crofitons 


Mock Fillet, 
Brown Sauce 





Chopped Dates in Hot 


Oatmeal, Milk 
> J ‘ ‘ 
Whole Wheat Bread Baked Potatoes Spinach 


Coffee Cabbage Salad, 
oh English Dressing 


LUNCHEONS Wafers Swiss Cheese 
‘ Grandmother's Rice 
Cream of Pea Soup Pudding 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Fruit + 





TWO DINNERS FOR 
VEGETARIANS 
Pea Chowder 


Nut Roll, Sauce 
Hollandaise 


Rice Spinach 


Nut Sandwiches 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Cocoa 
Whipped Cream 





Cream of Peanut Soup 
Hot Brown Bread 


where --label on each article. Write for the 
book at once, it’s /ree. 


Lettuce and Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 














NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
Dept. A 


81 Fulton St., New York 
















The Biggest 
Little Thing on Earth 


Gives heat without consum- 
ing fuel. Costs nothing to 
operate. Lasts a lifetime. <A 
ascenenhy in every home. Price 
(east of Missouri River), 
delivered, all charges paid, Only $2.50 
Keeps the coffee, soups, vegetables, meat, 
pudding and pastry hot for hours. Keeps 
the flat irons hot. Better than the hot water 
bag. Best foot-warmer on earth. 


FREE TRIAL 


Order an X-RADIUM HEATER from your dealer. 
He will allow you to use it ten days. If you are 
satisfied, pay him $2.50; if not satisfactory, return 
it to the dealer. You take no risk. We coax 

you to make the trial. Or send us §2.50 and 
we will deliver the X-Radium Heater, trans- 
portation paid, and return money if you are 
not satisfied. 


Novelty Mfg. Co., Dept. J, 
Jackson, Mich. 
U.S. A. 


-RADUMITE-— 


A WONDERFUL METAL 
Polishes Silver by Simply Being in 


the Water with it 
No chemicals of any kind required. THE METAL DOES 
wo Polishes all your silver in less time than you 
can polish a single piece by any other method. Does not 
injure the silver. LASTS A LIFETIME. Household size 
sent to any part of the United States on receipt of 50 Cents. 
RADUMITE COMPANY, Winona, Minn. 


Mrs. Rorers 
New Cook Book 


Puts better living within reach of everybody. How to select foods 
and get the most and best out of them. 
$2 at all book stores. By mail 2Oc extra. Pamphlet free. 
ARNOLD & CO., 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


. Boil, fry or wash. 
Cooks Without Steam or Odor Bo") ras". 
inexpensive Steam and Odor Conductor; fits your utensils. 


G. W. H. HUGHES, Inventor, New Haven, Conn. 








































Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Tea 


Broiled Calf’s Liver 
Milk Biscuit 
Canned Fruit 

Wafers 


Sliced Oranges 





Cream of Potato Soup 
Split Peas, German 
Fashion 
Hot Brown Bread 
Spinach Salad 


Tea 


Cream of Potato Soup Wafers Cream Cheese 
Toast Raked Bananas, Jelly 
Hot Ginger Bread Sauce 
Baked Apples + 
Shad Roe Croquettes, SUPPERS 


Sauce Hollandaise Veal Croquettes, 








Rolls Celery Salad Mayonnaise of Cabbage 
Wafers Coffee Milk Biscuit Tea 
Egyptian Rolls, Sauce Canned Pears 
Hollandaise Rolled Wafers 
Corn Gems oe 
Canned Fruit Crackers Broiled Chicken Rolls 
Tes Coffee 
ea : 
Sliced Oranges and 
eh Bananas 


YELLOW LUNCHEON Sponge Cake 


Orange Cocktails in 
Orange Shells 
Fish Cutlets, Sauce 
Hollandaise 
Potato Balls 
Broiled Chicken, Sauce 
Béchamel 





Broiled Sardines on Toast 
Coffee 


Lemon Jelly, 
Whipped Cream 


Angels’ Food 





Thin Sliced Beef, Aspic, 


Waffles . Horseradish Sauce 
Mayonnaise of Celery Whole Wheat Bread, 
Wafers Butter 


Cream Cheese 
Frozen Custard with 
Whipped Cream 

Coffee Cold Calves’ Hearts, 
& Tomato Ketchup 

Mush Bread Tea 
Stewed Prunes 


Baked Apples 
Ginger Bread 





A PINK LUNCHEON 
Mock Bisque Soup 
Deviled Crabs, Sauce 
Tartar 
Rolls 
Broiled Chops Peas 
Mayonnaise of Tomato 





Cold Lamb 
Cabbage with English 
Dressing 
Brown Bread Tea 
Apple Jelly, Cream 
Spice Cake 





Wafers 
eee eevee, Junket, Whipped Cream 
Rose-Colored Wafers Nut Sandwiches 
Coffee Baked Bananas 
nm Ginger Wafers 
hs 
DINNERS 


IN CHAFING-DISH 
Clam Bouillon 
Calf's Liver in Brown 

Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 


Cream of Spinach Soup 
Stuffed Calves’ Hearts, 
Brown Sauce 
Rice Creamed Turnips 


Corn Salad, French Wafers 








Dressing Coffee Jelly, Cream 
Wafers Cheese maine 
Sliced Oranges Oysters 
i . Creamed Sweetbreads 
Purée of Lentil, Crofitons Rolls ; 
Beef Cannelon, Tomato Celery Mayonnaise 
Sauce Wafers 


Baked Potatoes Canned Fruit Macaroons 


Spinach and Lettuce 





Clam Bouillon 


Salad 
Wafers Cheese Welsh Rarebit Toast 
Mock Charlotte Cress, French Dressing 
Coffee Crackers Coffee 


| 
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| “Oneida Community-Silver has been used on our Community table for five and twenty years.” 


** Sketch of the Oneida Community ’’— its foundation and growth, sent free on request. 


Style, design, French gray ef- 


fect, give each individual piece of 
Oneida 
mmunitySilver 


the true distinction and atmos- 
phere of Sterling. 


€ Oneida Community-Sil- 
ver designs are as artistic 
as the best Sterling. Every 
line, every curve, has its 
meaning and reason. That 
is why other plated ware 
appears cheap and com- 
mon-place when compared 
with Oneida Community- 
Silver. 


(The price is lower than 
that of any ware of equal 
plate. Oneida Community- 
Silver is made only in a 
plate heavier than tnple — 
we call it "Triple-plus." 
For this extra plating you 
pay little more than for 
ordinary plate. For the first 
time the “ag drop in the 
9 of silver is recognized 
y a manufacturer. 


That you may know the beauty of Oneida 
Community designs, the richness of the 
Sterling silver dea and the value of the 
heavy plating, we offer you 


6 teaspoons in the beautiful 
Avalon pattern, packed in a 
dainty silk-lined box, charges 
prepaid, for $2.00. 
return your money if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 

Please address “Mail Order Dept.” 


@ We observed that at the 
present low price of silver 
we could afford to put it 
on to plated ware lavishly. 
We are able to give each 
piece a plating heavy 
enough to last for practi- 
cally a lifetime, and still 
keep the price down to a 
fraction over the price of 
ordinary plate. 

@ Thus in Oneida Com- 
munity-Silver we have 
combined beauty and rich- 
ness of design, artistic merit, 
Sterling silver effect, heavy 
plate and low price. 
@And every piece of gen- 
uine Oneida Community- 
Silver is — 








guaranteed for 25 years 
of family use. ~ 


We will 


We really believe this will do more to 
convince you of the economy, beauty and 





art of Oneida Community-Silver than pages 


of talk. 


Oneida Community, 
Oneida, N. Y. 











90 PAGE BOOK ABOUT 
REDUCING TIE ICE BILL 








{ii 


Write at once for our free book that tells also. about the Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerators and how our patented Syphon ventilation 
system maintains temperature of 38 to 42 degrees against others 
48 to 52 degrees and prevents cheese, fruit, or vegetables tainting 
milk, butter and the like. Absolutely dry. Wonderful refrigeration. 
Bohn Syphon System controlled by us exclusively. 


syPHON REFRIGERATORS 


SYPHON 


are reasonable in cost, and in use are the most economical refrig- 
erators made. Fully guaranteed. Beautifully enameled shelves 
and interior easily cleaned with a moist cloth. FKohn System is 
used on the elegant cars of the Pullman Company and by all the 
great railroads for dining and buffet cars, because ice bill is reduced 
although lowest temperature is secured and foods keep better 
Testimonials from all. 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 
Write for the anywhere in United States ifnot for sale by our 
dealer Returnabieat our expense and money back 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 14, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We have extra sizes and build to order for cars, steamships, hotels, etc 




















VAOM' EV al-iios 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, NY US.A 





_ BLUE-LABEL 


MARK 


Ready for use 


Pit dc atreuilat 
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Sanitary Aluminum 


Coffee and Tea Maker 


Good Coffee; no egg or sack. Fits any 
pot. Sells on sight. 
AGE 


Send 30c. for 50c. size, 50c. for 75c. size, 
80c. for both, postpaid. Terms and 
Double Profit Offer 

in connection, Kneipp Malt Coffee. 
THE WISCONSIN MFG. CO. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 






IRONING MADE EASY 


Do you want to save your strength, your ett ~ 
time and your worry? Then use y 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


One cent per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. 
Anyone can operate. No backache, head- 
ache or tired feet. Write for free 20 page 
illustrated booklet, ‘Modern Methods 
in Ironing.” 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 


100 per cent. profit 
wanted, men or women. 


r for introducing 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 


DRESS SHIELDS 
POSITIVELY 
INSURE 
THE 


WAIST. 





When you wear a Featherweight 
Dress Shield, or any other Shield 
bearing Kleinert’s trade mark, you 
are protected by a_ guarantee that 
means something. If your waist is 
damaged, we not only refund the 
money paid for the imperfect shield, 
but pay for the waist besides. We 
hold you safe! The Featherweight 
Shield is suitable for 999 women out 
of 1000. It is light, white and odorless, 
can be washed and ironed and always 
retains its shape. Ask your dealer— 
and insist. We have other shields of 
different shape and composition to 
meet the requirements of all women. 
Our new book gives important infor- 
mation. Free. Send to-day. 





I, B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 


725-727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


















NNER'S 


How to Know 
SKINNER’S SATIN 


Just as you may know genuine silver by the 
sterling mark, you can identify the genuine 
Skinner's Satin by the name woven in back 
of the selvage and by the Indian Head 
trademark on the wrapper in which the 
piece is kept. Skinner's Satin is 


Guaranteed 
Two Seasons 


whether you buy it by the yard or in a gar- 
ment. You can buy Skinner's Satin for waists 
and gowns with the assurance that none of 
the labor of making will be lost through 
poor service on the part of the material 






ry 


SKINNER’S. SATIN: -SKINNER'S: SATIN SKI 


Skinner's Satin comes in all colors, 27 in 
and 36 in. wide. Sold by all leading dry- 
goods stores. If your dealer does not have 
it write to our nearest branch and we will 
tell you where you can get it 


WILLIAM SKINNER M’F’G. CO. 
Mills: H lyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
PHILA 





S-YINNIMS: -NEEVS. S.YSNNIWS = NELVS: S-HANNIMS 



































2 5 Misses’ and boys’ stockings; 
C Half-hose for men 


Stronger and wears longer. “Y K M" 
is the only hosiery, at the price, knit of yarn 
spun of four threads of finest combed 
Egyptian lisle. Other 25c. sorts are but 1- or 
2-thread yarn. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 
fine or derby rib, medium or heavy; sizes 6 
to10. Black only. 

en's Half Hose, two weights — medium 
and heavy. Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, 
Tourist and Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 114%. 


Look for the ““Y K M,” the stamp 
of genuineness, on every pair 


If your dealer won't supply you, send 
25c. for sample pair; or $1.50 for six pairs 
(one or assorted colors in men’s hose). 
Delivery free. 

Write for hvoklet, “‘ The Reasons Why” 
economical buyers prefer ““Y K M” 
Hosiery. 

YORK KNITTING MILLS 


Norway Street YORK, PA. 


























Learn to Knit 


If you know already, send 15 cents for the Colum- 
bia Book of Yarns and learn more. If you don't, 
send 15 cents and learn how, from the very beginning. 
At your dealer’s, or send us. Worth a dollar, but it 
is worth a great deal to us to have you know about 
COLUMBIA YARNS 
the finest, most elastic, best-color, and cheapest (per 
garment) yarns in the world. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 









MONARCH, THE GRIZZLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


a whit. That was his last hope; now it was gone; 
and the huge Bear sank down in the cage with 
his nose in his paws and sobbed — long, heavy sobs, 
animal sounds, indeed, but telling just as truly as 
in man of the broken spirit—the hope and the 
life gone out. The keepers came with food at the 
appointed time, b.* the Bear moved not. ‘They set 
it down, but in the morning it was still untouched. 
The Bear was lying as before, his ponderous form 
in the pose he had first taken. The sobbing was 
replaced by a low moan at intervals. 

Two days went by. The food, untouched, was 
corrupting inthesun. The third day, and Monarch 
still lay on his breast, his huge muzzle under his 
huger paws. His eyes were hidden; only a slight 
heaving of his broad chest was now seen. 

**He is dying,’’ said one keeper. ‘*‘ He can’t 
live over night.’’ 

** Send for Kellyan,’’ said another. 

So Kellyan came, slight and thin. 
the beast that he had chained, pining, dying. He 
had sobbed his life out in his last hope’s death, 
and a thrill of pity came over the hunter, for men 
of grit and power love grit and power. He put 
his arm through the cage-bars and stroked him, 
but Monarch made no sign. His body was cold. 
At length a little moan was sign of life, and 
Kellyan said, ‘‘ Here, let me go in to him.” 

**You are mad,” said the keepers, and they 
would not open the cage. But Kellyan persisted 
till they put in a cross-grating in front of the 
Bear. Then, with this between, he approached. 
His hand was on the shaggy head, but Monarch 
lay as before. The hunter stroked his victim and 
spoke to him. His hand went to the big round 
ears, small above that head. They were rough to 
his touch. He looked again, then started. What! 
is it true? Yes, the stranger's tale was true, for 
both ears were pierced with a round hole — one 
torn large—and Kellyan knew that once again 
he had met his little Jack. 


‘““Why, Jacky, I didn’t know it was you. I 
never would have done it if I had known it was 
you. Jacky, old pard, don’t you know me?’”’ 


oe 


But Jack stirred not, and Kellyan got up quickly. 
Back to the hotel he flew; there he put on his 
hunter’s suit, smoky and smelling of pine gum 
and grease, and returned with a mass of honey- 
comb to reénter the cage. 

** Jacky! Jacky!’’ he cried, *‘ honey! honey!”’ 
and he held the tempting comb before him. But 
Monarch lay as dead now. 

** Jacky! Jacky! don’t you know me?”’ he wailed, 
and he dropped the honey and laid his hands on the 
great muzzle. 

The voice was forgotten. The old-time invita- 
tion, ‘‘ Honey, Jacky — honey,’’ had lost its power, 
but the sme// of the honey, the coat, the hands 
that had fondled him, had together a hidden 
potency. 

There is a time when the dying of our race 
forget their life, but clearly remember the scenes 
of childhood — these only are real, and return with 
master power —and why not with a Bear? The 
power of scent was there to call them back again, 
and Jacky, the Grizzly Monarch, raised his head a 
little — just a little -—the eyes were nearly closed, 
but the big brown nose was jerked up feebly two 
or three times—the sign of interest that Jacky 
used to give in days of old. Now it was Kellyan 
that broke down even as the Bear had done. 

**T didn’t know it was you, Jacky, or I never 
would have done it. Oh, Jacky,forgive me!’’ He 
rose and fled from the cage. 

The keepers were there. They saw that Kellyan 
knew that Bear in former days. They pushed the 
honey-comb nearer, and one of them acting on the 
hint cried : ‘f Honey, Jacky —honey !”’ 

Filled by despair he had lain down to die, 
but here was a new-born hope, not clear, not exact 
as words might put it, but his conqueror had shown 
himself a friend; this seemed a new hope, and the 
keeper, taking up the old call, ‘*‘ Honey, Jacky — 
honey !’’ pushed the comb till it touched his 
muzzle. ‘The smell was wafted to his sense, its 
message reached his brain; hope honored, it 
must wake response. The great tongue licked the 
comb, appetite revived, and thus in new-born Hope 
began the chapter of his gloom. 

a 
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Learned men were there with plans to meet 
the Monarch’s every want. Delicate foods were 
offered and every shift was tried to tempt him back 
to strength and prison life. 

He ate and lived. 

And still he lives, but pacing—pacing — pacing 
— you may see him, scanning, not the crowds but 
something beyond the crowds, breaking down at 
times into petulant rages, but recovering anon his 
ponderous dignity, looking — waiting — watching 
—held ever by that Hope, that unknown Hope, 
that came. Kellyan has been to him since, but 
Monarch knows him not. Over his head, beyond 
him, was the great Bear’s gaze, far away toward 
Tallac or far away on the sea—we knowing not 
which or why, but pacing —pacing — pacing — held 
like the storied Wandering One to a life of cease- 
less journey —a journey aimless, endless and sad. 

The wound spots long ago have left his shaggy 
coat, but the earmarks still are there, the ponder- 
ous strength, the elephantine dignity. His eyes 
are dull, never were bright, but they seem not 
vacant, and most often fixed on the Golden Gate, 
where the river seeks the sea, the river born in 
high Sierras’ flank, that lived and rolled and grew, 
through mountain pines, o’erleaping man-made 
barriers, there to reach with growing power the 
plains and bring its mighty flood at last to the 
Bay of Bays, a prisoner there to lie, the prisoner 
of the Golden Gate, seeking forever Freedom’s 
blue, seeking and raging —raging and seeking — 
back and forth, forever — in vain. 


(THE END) 
ea 


THE STORY OF A JACK-RABBIT 


Mr. Seton’s friends believe that his next story is one of 
the best he has ever written. It is called “Little Warhorse,”’ 
and is the story of a wonderful jack-rabbit that outruns or 
dodges all the dogs in the neighborhood, and becomes known 
as the most famous jack-rabbit that ever bounded over the 
Western prairies. His fame gets into the newspapers: he 
is talked about everywhere, and simply because he has un- 
usual intelligence and is the swiftest runner in jack-rabbit 
annals. Finally he is captured and lands on a coursing 
track, and there before thousands of eyes he performs a feat 


} that sets the.spectators wild — and incidentally the dogs that 


are sent after him almost frantic. Then a remarkable inci- 
dent occurs. He makes a leap that was considered, even 
by those who saw it, almost incredible. 


There was 
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“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 








Wash day is Work Day unless you use Gold Dust. It’s the all but never end- 
ing bending, rubbing and scrubbing that makes tired backs and weary bodies. 


OLD 


will do the heavy work and do it better than anything <ise. 


DUST 


Whiter clothes, 


quicker results and greater economy is what the use of Gold Dust offers you. 
OTHERGENERAL | Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood- 


USES FOR 
GOLD DUST 


work, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 


GOLD DUST makes hard water soft 
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Gingerbread 
recipe and enough of Tone's 
Jamaica Ginger tu makea large 
loaf. This famous recipe and 
others in our FREE RECIPE BOOK. 
Write to-day for booklet and sample 
and send your grocer’s name. Mention 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


TONE’S SPICES 
(15 DIFFERENT KINDS) 
are always in 10-cent moisture-proof 
packages. The best grocers sell them 
-but if yours doesn’t, for $1 we will 
send prepaid 10 packages, 10-cent 
size, assorted spices. A Com- 
plete Outfit. 


PURE 


Tone’s Spices in Packages. 
Tone’s Coffees in Pound Boxes. 
Tone’s Cannon Tea in Packages. 
Tone’s Finest Flavoring Extracts. 
Tone’s Economy Baking Powder. 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 
—— A, 
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VELVET 


Ihe New Mousseline qualities have a most beautiful 
lustre and are stamped “ Nonpareil Finish.'’ Colors 
guaranteed on all grades stamped ‘ Fast Colors.” 
the name ‘ Nonpareil"’ on selvedge and the dyers’ 
name, J. & J. M. WORRALL, on back of every yard. 
Amelia Bingham writes: “Your Nonpareil Velvet is 
certainly the handsomest lhave seen. ltis beautifulin 
color and is so soft and fine that it lends itself equally 
as welltoordinary useas for stage purposes. The street 
costume 1 have just had made is indeed beautiful.” 
* Nonpareil” Velvet awarded First Gold Medals at 
Yaris, London and Amsterdam Exhibitions. 





All Colors at First Class Stores 














Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first short clothes, 
for 25 cents, or 40 patterns of both long and 
short clothes 25 cents, Full directions for mak- 
ing, material to be used, etc., with each set. An 
illustrated booklet on baly things and helps and 
hints to expectant mothers free with order. 





| MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell St., PETOSKEY,MICH. \ 





-—PRACT ICAL IDEAS FOR 
PROFITABLE HOME WORK | 


ts a book full of helpful ideas to enable women 
to make some money without leaving home. 
It is clear and practical, covering many lines of 
work. ‘The Finding of a Market for your goods 
is thoroughly discussed and valuable suggestions 
are given. Sent on receipt of 60 cents. 





Woman’s Work Pub. Co., Am. Tract Bldg., New York City 
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(RUGS MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


Don't throw away your old, worn 
out carpets, but send them to us 
and let us make them into beau- 
tiful, bright new rugs for you, 
reproducing all the handsome 
shades originally contained in 
the carpets when new. By our 


New Re-Weaving Process 
We transform threadbare, 
useless carpets into thick, 
velvety rich rugs of any 
length—and any width up 
to 12 ft. Write today for our 
Illustrated Book—Rugs 
Have the Floor— FREE. 
STANDARD RUG CO. 























The Aldine Fire Place 


will positively save over half your fuel (any 
kind), and gives 85 per cent. more heat than any 
other grate. Can be put in any room, and piped 
like a stove to any chimney. Sent on approval 
and guaranteed. Send 6 cents for 40 page catalog 
and special prices. 
ALDINE GRATE AND MANTEL CO. 

124 Court Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DURANDS Dry Cleaning 


Soap Cleans all unwashable garments 
perfectly and restores color. 
At drug stores, or by mail with the in 
struction book postpaid 25c. Also special 
attention given to mail and express orders 
for cleaning and dyeing. 
AMERICAN GARMENT CLEANING CO. 
375 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A Beautiful Human Hair 


Wavy Pompadour 


sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.75, with sample of hair. 
Money back if not satisfactory 
MISS E. DE LEON 
1025 Opera House Bidg., Chicago 


HAIR GOODS 
Fitting WIGS 32a Gentiemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


(eMac 6 Pretty Collars —10c 
4 2 Fagoted, 2 Linen and 2 Lace Collar 
patterns; Catalogue of Embroidery. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 
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EUROPE There are * parties and parties."" Write for de- 


tails of our 56 unique spring and summer tours. 
Bureau of University Travel, 205 Clarendon St., Boston 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns in- 
fant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, fuil directions, 
sealed, 25c. ts to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 




















to hold it. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c 


By mail or at dealezs’. 


Iam in everybody’s mouth three times a day — or ought to be. 


Soild Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth 


. Hole in handle and hook 


This means much to cleanly persons — the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Easter Styles Ready! 


Decidedly new fashions— styles not shown by 
any other house. 


FREE! 
Bedell’s Latest Catalogue. 


Published simultaneously with the 
latest ideas in women’s apparel 
brought out in New York City. 


Mail Postal Card Today 


and receive this 
veautiful 


Catalogue FREE 


profusely illustrated and 
accurately describing — 


Smart Suits, all the pre- 
iiling models. New Spring 
materials, beautifully tailored, 
$10 to $35 


Dress Skirts 
Exclusive creations, $4 to $20 
Rainy Day and Walking 
Skirts New styles, $3 to $10 
Stylish Costumes for dressy 
. . $15 to $50 
Spring Jackets and Waists 














valuable and 


occasions, 





Suit as illustrated, now selling 
in New York Department stores 
for $20. Made of new fancy 
Scotch mixtures or black and 
lblue_ cheviots. Coat silk 
lined. Strictly tailor made, 
New flare skirt. 

Order what you desire— 
any Bedell garment that does 
not fit or please you— return promptly and we will return 


your money. We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Bedell’s improved diagram and instructions 
measurements insures perfect fit. 


for home 
Sent free. 


JHE 12 West 14th St. 
on New York City 
jell enran 
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Child’s 
Short Dress 


Nainsook, with belt. 
Collar and cuffs 
hemstitched 


, 
2 and 3 years 19c. 


Our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue 


now ready, 
sent for 4 cents postage. 
Describes over 2,000 
articles—1,000 of which 
are illustrated —for the 
Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores— no agents 
Correspondence receives prompl attention, 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 


; , SUITS 


And coats for boys and young men 2% to 20 years old 
are the most popular clothes in the world because 
UNEXCELLED —as to 
Quality of Fabrics. 
PERFECT — as to Wear- 
power and Workmanship. 
ACCURATE —as to Fit 
and Style. 

Not the cheapest but 
the BEST. 

Exclusive and novel 
patterns and models. 

All sorts, including 
dress clothes, and rain- 
coats,— just what the 
boy needs. Good all the 
year round. 

Be sure you see the 
Trade-Mark : 
is ” 





(The mark of good clothing ) 
Sewed in inner breast 
pocket of coat. It means 
the best the market af- 
fords. At all leading 
clothiers and department 
stores. 

New Style Book just 
issued, worth sending 
for; tells how to make 
your boys the most at- 





tractive in appearance 
and dress. FREEon re- 
6 quest. 
“SONNY JIM” SUIT SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
Ages 7 to 16. Price $6 up. 806-808 puswer 
Our own latest creation. New York City 


The Largest Makers in the World of 


BOYS’ FINE CLOTHING 


VISITING CARDS Cc 

POST PAID 
Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Style” free! Also business, professional an:i 
fraternal cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 20, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


, AUCTION SALE 

__ Finch atte ood GUNS 

a Military Goods (IIl’s’d), 

15c., mailed 6c. stamps. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE HAIR-CUT BOY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Garrett’s room has her beau!’’ The young spin- 
ster’s voice was full of irony, but Mrs. Billy pricked 
up her ears and showed her solitary tooth. ‘* And 
there isn’t a boy without his girl!” concluded 
Priscilla with her dark eyes flashing. 

Billy leaned forward, his hand on his patched 
knees: ‘‘ Maybe Garrett, he’s got a girl, yit? Eh, 
Priscilly?”’ 

Priscilla’s eyes softened, and with a little 
of laughter she answered: ‘* That’s what’s the mat- 
ter with the little shaver. Whenever Adam begins 
to show signs of vanity make up your mind that 
he feels Eve tugging at his ribs. Yes, indeed, Mrs. 
Billy. Why, your little grandson’s hanging around 
my small niece, Sally.’’ 

‘*Tisit,eh? Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!’? Mrs. 
Billy’s delight made her single tooth do the work of 
a full upper set, and Billy grinned until he let his 
pipe fall out of his mouth. The old lady clapped 
her hands, and the old man, with a sly wink at the 
cat, remarked: 

** Priscilly, look oudt or leetle Sally vill beat you 
yit andt git marriedt first.’’ 

** Tsuspect she will,’’ 

Mrs. 
soberly: 
hair, eh ? 


bubble 


composedly replied Priscilla. 
Billy’s smile had faded, and now she asked 
** Andt dhot Sally, she makes fun off’n his 

Andt she calls him a Dutchmans, yit ? ”’ 

on 

When Priscilla had to tell a disagreeable truth 
she went straight for the mark with a smile that 
would take a bite in your heart and laughter that 
would make you forgive even the truth. 

**Does she! The little minx! I could shake 
her. Garrett kissed her one day in front of the 
water-tank. I am sure she would have liked it, but 
one of her other ‘beaus’ caught them; and ever 
since then, whenever Garrett appears, the children 
call to Sally: * There’s your Dutch beau!’ Then 
little Sally —she has a temper as bad as mine —she 
blazes up and cries: ‘I haven’t got any Dutch beau, 
thank you!’ ‘Then when they tease her too much 
and Garrett comes edging around, as he always does 
—he’s a regular Dutchman for sticking to a thing 
—she’ll turn on him sometimes and say: 
cast you come 


* How 
near me with such a head of hair, 
you old Dutchman, you!’ You ought to see poor 
Garrett, then. I scold and scold Sally and tell her 
that 7 would be proud to have a Dutch beau.”’ 

**Vouldt you, Priscilly? Vall, vall, I 
aroundt for you, den, *’ said old Billy. 

“Thank you.’ A tiny smile quivered about 
Priscilla’s lips as she went on: ‘* Yesterday, when 
I was teaching, I found a note on the floor beside 
Sally’s desk. It said: ‘ Dearest Sally, would you 
call mea Dutchmans yet if I got a sure-enough hair- 
eat??? 

Sympathy for the little Dutch lover had stolen 
into Priscilla’s voice, and both of the old Dutch folks 
had grown sober. 

After Priscilla had risen to go Mrs. Billy said, as 
one who is trying to solve a puzzle: ‘* Ten ten 
cents, von tollar. No-no, Priscilly, 
mooch to pay for von hair-cut.”’ 

** Unless you knock a nail in his headt ~ dhot 
boy’s headt —so de hair he dond’t grow no more,’’ 
added Billy. 

Priscilla walked to the door and her figure drooped 
slightly. ‘* Sometimes I am glad I cannot bea child 
again,” she murmured. Then she turned and in 
her old sprightly way exclaimed: ‘* Do you know, I 
am so worried to-day I don’t know what to do. 
Miss Blake’s pocketbook was stolen out of her desk 
when I was teaching for her.” 

‘* How mooch moneys ?’’ demanded Billy. 

** Seven dollars.” 

‘*Ooh my! My! My! My! 
know who stole him?’’ 

‘*T think I know,’ answered Priscilla, 
am not sure enough to say a word just yet.’’ 

** Dose Shoreville boys vasawfully! Dey vas joost 
terribly!’’ commented the old lady. ‘* Dere beo- 
ples, dey gif dem too mooch moneys to spend. 
Childtrens is joost like grown-up beoples. Dey git 
moneys put in von handt andt it hoes straight oudt 
de odder andt dey keep a-reachin’ andt a-reachin’ 
for more.’’ 

Priscilla smiled a little wearily. ‘‘ I sometimes 
think I shall never teach school again; it makes me 
so tired,’’ she said. 

‘*Vhy for dond’t you git marriedt, den?” de- 
manded Mrs. Billy, who always 


look 


dhot vas too 


Andt you dond’t vas 


* but I 


seized every 


opportunity to ask Priscilla that question; and the 
old gentleman added kindly: 
**T look oudt for you, Priscilly, mineself. Andt 


see here. Honest Injun, didt dhot ‘ roundt-headt’ 
feller take his parper along to var mit him?’”’ 


s 


The next day, during the noon recess, eight little 
Dutch boys marched into the shop of Shoreville’s 
most celebrated barber, and in due course of time 
marched out again with their hats resting far down 
upon their ears and wobbling from side to side. 
Half-ashamed, half-proud, and grinning under the 
shelter of their hat-brims, they tramped back to 
school. Of them all, only Garrett Blom was serious, 
and he marched at the head of the little regiment 
with as defiant an air as that ‘‘ round-head feller ” 
himself could ever have worn, in or out of battle. 

‘*Git on to the hair-cut!’’ hissed one of the 
Shoreville boys when the eight Vonstradam urchins 
came trudging into Miss Priscilla Green’s room at 
school five minutes late. Two minutes of that time 
nad been spent in arousing sufficient courage to face 
their playmates with their uncovered, shaven heads. 

** Hi, git on to the hair-cut! ’’ the whisper passed 
from desk to desk. Garrett, his brow grown sullen, 
promptly stuck his tongue out as far as it would go. 

** Look at the jail-bird!’’ whispered the bully of 
the room. 

** Children! ’’ 
voice, whereupon order was restored; 
had to stoop down to pick up nothing that had 


| fallen on the floor, and when she lifted her head 


said Priscilla in quite a terrible, 
but Priscilla 


again her eyes were dancing. 
little voice was singing: 
the generous act, after all! 
Little Sally was bending her yellow curls far over 
her geography book, and Garrett had begun to study 
as if the salvation of all that lay beneath his shaven 
head depended upon his lesson. 
lesson, 


Within her heart a 
** So Grandma Billy did 


” 


His was a spelling 
and when the class was called before Priscilla 
the word ‘* barber ’’ chanced to fall to Garrett’s lot. 
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A titter ran around the room, but Garrett held up 
his head and started bravely in. Hehad not reached 
the third letter, however, before the titter broke into 
a roar and the whole room shook with laughter. 
Miss Priscilla was laughing, too—there was no 
doubt about it—her merry, musical notes ringing 
above the voices of the children, when in walked the 
Principal. Instantly there was a hush,and many a 
chubby hand was raised to hide a merry mouth. 
The Principal's face grew red. It always did grow 
red whenever he came within the spell of Priscilla’s 
eyes. Thechildren took keen delight in this occur- 
rence, for they knew that it meant that Mr. Wilcox 
was ‘* sweet on Miss Priscilla.’’ 

** And did the Principal come in to-day?’’ old 
Billy would ask whenever he heard that Priscilla 
had been teaching. ‘* And did his face grow red? 
Oh, my! As red as the old lady’s geraniums, eh? 
That’s fine! Ooh, Priscilly vas a sly one! Now, 
old lady, dond’t you goand spoil it by saying a word 
to Priscilly.”’ 

The old Dutch lady would nod smilingly, and, 
getting on her stepladder with many a creak of her 
rheumatic knees, she would take down the ancient 
sugar-bowl that she had promised Priscilla for a 
wedding present and proceed to give it a washing, 
until the sugar-bowl came to be the cleanest thing 
in all that very clean house. 

Mr. Wilcox was more embarrassed than either 
Priscilla or the children when 
schoolroom that day. 


into the 
He walked up to the young 
lady with a deferential air and began to talk in so 
low a tone that the children could not hear one word 
that he said. However, on seeing the mirth die out 
of Priscilla’s face, the buoyancy leave her slender 
figure, they doubled their fists behind their backs 
and secretly wished that they might combine their 
forces on some dark night and do violence to the 
Principal. Garrett Blom was the most dangerous 
looking of all the youngsters — in fact, he seemed 
scarcely able to keep his seat. Suddenly Priscilla 
lifted her strangely clear and penetrating eyes and 
looked at the child; then she looked back to Mr. 
Wilcox. ‘The Principal left the room, his face 
having resumed its normal color, and Miss Priscilla 
went on with the spelling lesson, skipping the word 
‘* barber ” and also the pupil, Garrett Blom. 


he came 


on 
The eight Dutch boys who had been tardy 
remained after school hours, but five minutes had 
not passed before Priscilla dismissed them all. As 
they were hurrying out, however, she called Garrett 


to her desk and slipped her arm around him. The 
young lady had an amazing way of hugging a chap 
with one arm and writing with the other hand. 


Priscilla kept on writing, writing, writing. 

Garrett could never see the sense of any one’s 
writing so much; but he himself ‘was thinking, 
thinking, thinking. After what seemed to him a 
very long while he opened his lips tospeak. ‘* Miss 
Priscilly,’’ he thought he said, but he could not 
have spoken aloud, for the girl kept on writing 
without a lift of her head. Such a pretty, pretty 
head! thought Garrett — almost as pretty as Sally’s. 

** Miss Priscilly! ’’ repeated the boy, and now he 
knew that she must have heard, for his voice sounded 
loud and hoarse in the silent schoolroom; but still 
the girl did not raise her face to his. 

Then Garrett, very gently, so as not to disturb the 
arm wrapped around him, began to dig his hand into 
his trousers pocket—down and down and down. 
He drew up something and placed it softly on 
the desk. It was Miss Blake’s lost pocketbook. 
Priscilla laid down her pen, but she did not look up 
at the boy. Instead, she lifted the purse in one hand 
and seemed to weigh it. 

‘*Ts it all here?’’ she asked as softly as if she 
were saying her prayers. 

‘* No, ma’am; I spent eighty cents yit.’’ 

Now Priscilla looked at the child and his strained 
eyes fell before her gaze. She put her other arm 
around him and held him so close that she made the 
boy think that Grandma Billy must have been some- 
thing like Miss Priscilly when she was young. 

‘* Eighty cents,’’ repeated Priscilla. ‘* And what 
did you do with the eighty cents ?’’ 

There was a long silence. Then suddenly Garrett 
tiung his arms around Priscilla’s neck and fell to 
sobbing. 

‘*T vent andt treated eight off us Dutchmans toa 
hair-cut py the parper’s,’’ he blubbered. 

‘*Oh!’’ said Priscilla. It wasa long while before 
she spoke again. Then the boy was in her lap and 
the memory of her kisses still lay soft upon his 
cheek. ‘* And what were you going to do with the 
rest of the money ?”’ 

** Hair-cuts, noddings but hair-cuts, 
gone!” 

There were certain points of the moral laws upon 
which Priscilla and the Principal could net agree 
in those days. He took the girl sternly to task for 
caressing a little thief. 

** When,’’ he added in a half-whisper, ‘* you would 
have shown more discriminating charity by kissing 
me.”? 

It was Priscilla’s face which grew the color of 
Mrs. Billy’s geraniums then. 


ea 


NOTE— Now comes Priscilla’ s love story, and in its 
telling Miss Forsslund gets * Billy” to tell his own love 
story and how he wooed and won “ his old lady,”’ and in the 
contrasting pictures is a beautiful blending of the old and the 
new, and of the Dutch and the American. This story will 
appear in the next (May) Journal. 


till he vas 














NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple-the boy who 
came out of the West almost penniless and has 
built up a National magazine? 

Do you know Joe Chapple — the man who gained his 
knowledge of human nature on the bumpers of freight 
trains; trading an old gray horse for his first printing 
press; a printer's devil at 12, an editor at 16, - 
through all phases of cocial life up to an invited guest 
on presidential trains, and as special ri presentative 
at the Coronation in Westminster Abbey 7? 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court 
Judges, Diplomats, United States Senators, Congress- 
men and Governors know Joe Chapple. They speak of 
his work— and they write for his magazine when no 
other publication on earth can entice them. 

It isn’t because Chapple is brilliant that he has won 
this national reputation for himself and his magazine 
— it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, wholesome 
good-nature that permeates all he writes. There's 
nothing published to-day like The National Magazine 
— becauce there is no one just like Joe Chapple 

Maybe you don't know Joe Chapple. 


His pub 
lishers offer an easy way to get 


acquainted. 


Send 12 Two-Cent Stamps 


and for three months you can enjoy his company 


You can go with him to the National Capitol, into 
Congress, up to the Whine House and into the homes of 
the great men and women of the nation. He will give 
you a glimpse of National life in all its phases, such as 
you would look for in “a letter to the folks at home,” 
revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures the human 
side of life at the Capital 


Especially interesting is the feminine side of National 
life revealed in Joe Chapple’s work. We know the traits 
and characteristics of the men of Washington through 
the daily papers. But the wives, sisters and mothers of 
prominent men are comparatively unknown. Joe Chapple 
will tell you about the work and play of Washington 
women. lie will show you the interesting side of home 
life —he can tell you of worthy work which is being 
quietly carried forward by unknown women who ought 
tu be as famous as their husbands and brothers. 

The National isn't quite ALL 
one side of its attractiveness. 
in The National — 
stories, poems, 


Joe Chapple. It's just 
There are nearly 200 pages 
finely printed — 100 engravings, short 
and in addition articles by distinguished 
members of both houses of Congress concerning which 
they are lest fitted to speak the authoritative word. 
Senators Allison, Hanna, lodge, Gilson, Hansbrough, 
Tillman and others have contributed to past nun.bers of 
The National Magazine. In the year to come, these and 
many more famous men will contribute to the columns 
of The National. Senator Hanna, for instance, has 
written an especially important series of articles. The 
first on “Socialism and Unionism'’’ was quoted in 
the daily papers more than any article that has appeared 
in the magazines in recent years. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the 
people now on earth— American types that you can 
recognize —** your sisters, \our brothers, your uncles, 
your cousins and your aunts;"’ mirroring clearly and 
happily the loves and the ambitions, the deeds and the 
adventures of the Great Common People—as Lincoln 
loved to call us 


What Representative National 
Authorities Write 


* One of our best magazines."' — Senator Frye 

‘The National Magazine is rl bane rite periodi- 
cal." — Senator William B. Allis 

“IT read your magazine cociiaiy, with great in 
terest... — Justice Wm. R. Day, United States 
Supreme Court, 

“ T consider The National one of the most worthy 
and interesting periodicals published."’ — Congr 
man Fohn Sharp Williams. 

“lam a constant reader of The National and look 
upon it as probably the best of our current periodi 
cals." — Senator Dolliver. 

Toe Chapple’s family of reaclers grows larger every day 
There are over 172,000 subscribers. You'll be one 
sometime — but we want you mow. As an extra incduce- 
ment 


Joe Chapple will take five sub- 
scribers with him to London 
and Paris —all expenses paid. 
You can be one of them. 


The sending of twelve two-cent stamps for three 
months’ sulscription makes you eligible. The require- 
ments are simple —just an idea such as youcan supply. 
The May issue tells the whole story. Send to-day. 


THE NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


BOSTON 


— 








IE fe RAV E D) 
WEDDING: 
UU ate 


EACH Py HUNDRED 32.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 
quality and latest styles. Write for samples and details. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 1105 Main, Richmond, Va. 
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@ The Wall Paper 
is the most important item 
- because it either makes or 


Don’t you 


want a beautiful home? 





© Get the right Wall Paper — Atrrep 


few dollars worth 


Paper that wears as well as it /ooks. 
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comfortable — 


WALL PAPER 











@ The ideas can 
i jens om the 
Local Agent — ask the nearest office. 

© Pears pays the freight. 


easily, and at very little expense. 


@ Get the Booklet. 
THE ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 













We need a few more Local Agents — good 
over all inquiries to our 
Local Agents and help them push 
their Agency as no o 






to any asker who sends 2c. 








THE WARNER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY. 


New York. 
Chicago. 
San Francisco. 
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HE skirts for the spring and sum- 

mer dresses this year are distinctly 
different and show more novelty 
and newness in their cut and gen- 
eral make-up than any which have 
been worn for some time. They 
are very much fuller. It is true 
that skirts have been full for some time past, 
but not with quite the same kind of fullness 
that these new spring and summer skirts 
possess. The difference lies somewhat in the 
arrangement of the trimming as well as in 
the difference of the cut and flow of the skirt 
itself. Heretofore fullness in a skirt meant 
either that it had been made with a great 
amount of material or that the full look had 
been given by means of a wide flare around 
the lower edge. Toa certain extent both of 
these things are evident in the new skirts, 
and yet there is all the difference in the world 
between them and last year’s skirts. 


HE new skirts require considerable more 
material than can be adjusted to lines of 
strict economy, and several extra yards of 
material, at least, are required to cut them. 
The short as well as the longer skirts are very 
full. The latest ones have much fullness 
around the hips. Ina case where this full 
ness is trying and unbecoming to a stout 
figure the fullness may be held in place by 
stitching it in flat plaits, or rather in small, 
grouped clusters of plaits all the way around 
the upper part, the plaits not being stitched 
down more than a couple of inches in the 
back. When the wearer is slight the fullness 
is not stitched but allowed to flow directly 
from the waist-line. 

The general effect of the new skirt is that it 
hangs very straight and in extremely volumi- 
nous folds to the hem. There is no sharp 
break or flare at the knees, and the trimming 
as a rule consists of ruffles or of volant bands 
adjusted so as to give the appearance of fur- 
ther fullness below the knees. 

Skirts and sleeves are to-day the chief 
points in a costume. 


HE length of the skirt should receive equal 
attention with the cutting. Formerly 
when speaking of a long skirt we meant one 
with a decided dip or train in the back, and 
in most instances a short walking skirt meant 
a ‘‘round”’ skirt. Now the new skirts, both 
long and short, for the plain walking suits 
and for the dressy gowns as well, have a 
decided effect of roundness, not only in their 
shape and trimmings, but the roundness is 
still further accentuated by the more even 
length of the skirt around its entire width. 
The short walking skirts are full, very full, 
but perhaps for comfort and also for practical 
every-day uses it may be just as well to 
reduce this fullness to the least possible 
amount consistent with the present fashions, 
as an excessively full skirt, unless it is fault- 
lessly cut and hung, is not only a most 
troublesome one to make but is likely to 
prove a disastrous failure if attempted by any 
but an experienced hand. Then, too, when 
very full these skirts hang badly and are most 
unshapely and ungraceful. It is better, there- 
fore, to modify the fullness for the short skirts 
and make them after the flatter-stitched 
plaited models. 


HE chief point of difference between the 

short skirts of this year and those which 
were worn last year is in the finish of the backs. 
In the new skirts the plaits are wide, some of 
the box-plaits at the back being quite six 
inches in width; the plaiting at the back is 
sometimes arranged with side plaits turning 
in opposite directions, this mode being less 
clumsy than a multiple of box-plaits. 


DRAWING BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


T IS true economy always to use a thor 
oughly good skirt pattern, one that you 
can be reasonably sure will be in fashion 
for at least two seasons. A good pattern is 
especially necessary for the every-day skirt, 
because to the woman with a few clothes the 
every-day gown is the backbone of her 
wardrobe. 

In the better gowns, which are made with 
long skirts, the roundness of the cut and 
the arrangement of the trimming are most 
noticeable. Instead of the long, sharp train 
which formerly came out directly down from 
the back breadths of the skirt, the new full- 
flare skirts hang with a more general fullness 
in their entire circumference; the sides are of 
an equal length, and the slant is very gradual. 
To be sure, the skirts are longer in the back 
than at the sides, but there is not such a 
striking difference as there was at one time. 
The front of the long skirt is longer than is 
actually necessary, and perhaps longer than 
is comfortable to walk in; indeed, many of 
the better skirts lie on the ground at least an 
inch in front. It is possibly due to this fact, 
and to the added amount of material necessary 
in the long skirts, that the shorter-length 
skirts are being more and more worn, and the 
long skirts, with very few exceptions, used 
for the very best gowns only, and kept strictly 
for house and evening wear. 

The greatest economy in clothes is to have 
few of them, and to have those few of good 
materials in rather dark colorings, plainly 
made, but well cut after good patterns. 


“TRIMMINGS, although very desirable addi- 
tions to clothes, are not absolutely essen- 
tial; in fact, it may be said that the prettiest 
trimmings are those wiiich are made by hand, 
and thus it resolves itself more into a case 
of stitches and time with the needlewoman 
than into any actual outlay of money. 
Although it may seem for the moment an 
additional expense to buy the extra material 
now so necessary in the making up of the new 
clothes occasioned by the fuller skirts, plaited 
bodices and full sleeves, yet it is in reality a 
very excellent form of economy to put the 
money into the material and not into the 
accessories, as the material can be used, 
when it is time to remodel the dress, to far 
greater advantage than any detached trim- 
ming can be. 


UITE in order with the return of the 

strictly plain tailored suit are the simple 
and useful shirtwaists. For some time past 
the shirtwaists had become so elaborated, not 
only with a multiplicity of the tiniest tucks, 
but also with all kinds and manners of 
embroideries and laces and other trimmings, 
that they were illy suited to accompany the 
plainer, separate skirts of the tweeds and 
homespun suits. The simple shirtwaists 
which are once again in vogue are made of 
the heavier linens and cotton goods generally 
—that is to say, of all the goods which are 
not semi-transparent. They are made with 
plaits, but not with that infinite number 
which requires much time and labor, and the 
plaits as a rule are wider and are stitched at 
the edges to form finishing tucks. The fast- 
enings of these blouses are hidden beneath 
plaits either in the back or front, as the 
wearer may prefer. 


HE sleeves are not so voluminously full as 
those used for the shirtwaists of last year, 
not, at least, in the practical shirtwaists, and 
this is wise, because in the heavier materials 
the enormously full sleeves were not always 
pretty after being laundered and starched. 
The new shirtwaist sleeves are made with 
deeper cuffs than last year, and the cuffs asa 
rule are fastened with small buttons and loops, 
or with buttons and buttonholes; but one thing 
the cuffs must be, and that is close-fitting. 
The shoulders must be long. When remodel- 
ing sleeves caps may be used. New sleeves 
may be cut Raglan fashion. 
The collars worn with 
are of one or two varieties. 


these shirtwaists 
The stiff linen 


turnover collars when becoming are pretty. 
Sometimes the collar-band is made of the 
same material as the waist, with possibly two 
or three plaits in the centre or at each edge, 
and the collar is finished with a very narrow 
ruffle of soft linen muslin which can be laun- 
dered with the waist. 


NE more word about sleeves. They are 
still large, and yet there is a string to 
this largeness which may pull us back at any 
moment to almost close-fitting sleeves. The 
shapeless, voluminous sleeve of puffs and 
frills has certainly lost its favor, and the new 
sleeves at least have some semblance to a cut 
which is unquestionably necessary in order 
to give certain lines tothe figure which would 
otherwise be quite lost with the amount of 
fullness in the skirt and the general effect 
of the trimming of the blouse. The newest 
sleeve is rather tight-fitting, at least from the 
elbow to the wrist; it may be said to be a 
revival of the old musketeer style. The 
upper portion of the sleeve is confined closely 
with a cap or is an extension of the bodice’s 
trimming, so it leaves, after all, very little 
space for much fullness; the fullness is wide, 
but this portion of the sleeve is not cut with 
so much length as formerly, and thus it does 
not droop so much in the back or fall so 
deeply over the tight-fitting lower portion as 
it did in last season’s sleeves. 


Sige are quite a feature, and certainly a 

very necessary one, for spring and sum- 
mer clothes. With the plain tailor suits 
made with short skirts the crushed kid and 
leather belts are worn. These belts may be 
bought in very pretty patterns from fifty cents 
upward. If you happen to possess any old 
party gloves of twelve to twenty-four button 
length they will come in admirably for use in 
making up into belts. After ripping the 
gloves the kid may be used over a foundation 
lining of waist belting, and small bones put in 
the back and sides of the belt thus made. 
Use either featherboning or whaleboning and 
proceed as in boning a stock or collar. The 
belt thus made may fasten in front with a 
small gilt buckle, or any old buckle which 
you may happen to have could be covered 
with kid to match the belt. Wiiththe dressier 
blouses and gowns much higher belts are 
worn. In a perfectly plain shirtwaist gown 
much of the charm of the costume lies in the 
selection of the belt. The wide crushed belts 
are prettier when made of a different material 
from the gown, but of a color which at least 
tones in with that of the costume. Of course, 
the very soft and pliable materials are essen- 
tial, such as the satin taffetas and the 
Louisine silks, cut on the bias; or the wider 
widths of ribbon may be used. 


ERHAPS it would be better to say that 

the new belts are high—indeed, they 
are worn three inches and a half in the front, 
reaching quite to the bust-line on the left 
side front. The crushed girdle belts of this 
height are boned in the back and sides and 
also in the front, the front bone being wider 
and coming directly down the centre. The 
fastening is at the left side front, where it is 
hidden with small bows or a tiny band of 
rosettes. The upper edge of the belt crosses 
over and is several inches higher than the belt 
proper, at least that part of it which directly 
encircles the waist. These high-draped belts 
are very pretty made of the same material as 
the summer gown, and especially so if the 
gown is of thin Swiss, organdy or any such 
fabric. Belts made in the very soft transpar- 
ent materials will require more boning than 
those of silk and kid; probably a bone would 
be needed every two or two inches and a half. 


NEXT MONTH WE SHALL ISSUE A SPECIAL SUMMER FASHION NUMBER 


Mrs. Ralston’s department will be increased in number of pages next month so as to give all the new summer fashions. 


Every phase 


of a woman’s summer wardrobe will be shown in pictures and described in text. There will be pages of the new summer dresses, 
blouses and hats; the little summer things from Paris; summer styles for middle-aged women; the necessary spring renovating, etc. 



































Mail Orders Exclusivel; 
No Branches or Agents 


Spring Suits 
*8 to *50 


MADE TO ORDER 


120 Styles 


The Spring Edition of ‘‘My Lady’s Ward- 
robe,’’ mailed free to any part of the United 
States, illustrates 120 new Spring and Sum- 
mer styles in ladies’ suits and skirts. We have 
over 400 new and fashionable materials from 
which ‘you may select, any samples of which 
will be sent free on request. The new and 
explicit directions for taking measurements, 
contained in this beautiful fashion book, insure 
perfect-fitting garments. Your money refunded 
if you are not satisfied. 

A woman is never so well dressed as » 
ment which has been male to « 
suits lack individuality, and rarely have either style or fit 
We do not keep them. We make to order only, but our 
prices are lowerthan are usually asked for ready-made goods. 

Our stock of materials contains all the hand- 
some Spring fabrics imported for this season's 
wear, including beautiful mixture effects, never 
before shown. We have a splendid line of Eta- 
mines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brilliantines, and other 
light-weight fabrics particularly adapted for 
our Southern patrons, as well as slightly heav- 
ier materials for those residing in cooler cli- 
mates. We do not carry wash goods. 

Our perfect system of making garments from measure 
ments sent us by mail afferds entire relief from the usual 
annoyance of having a dress made. You make your selec 
tion of style from our handsome fashion book, choose your 
material from any of our samples, send us your measure- 
ments taken according to our new and simple measurement 
diagram, and we will guarantee to fit yor Our greatly in 
creased facilities and fifteen years’ experience enable us to 
assure prompt and satisfactory service 


‘‘My Lady’s Wardrobe ’’ illustrates : 
Tailored Suits . ‘ $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . $10to$40 
Mohair x4 Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts ; $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets , $7 to $30 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day 
Suits, Traveling Dresses, 
Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part 
of the United States. 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 


In requesting samples, mention about the color 
you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. Be sure to ask for the Spring 


edition of “ My Lady’s Wardrobe,” No. 31. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119-§21 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 years 


hen wearing a gar 
rider for her. Ready-made 



















UNDERWA/STS 


AND 


CORSFT 
WA/STS. 


For Babies, Girls. 


Boys.Misses*Ladies 
25% 2*1.00 

DAU Leading 
Dealers. 


5 
THE BUTTONS WON’T COME OFF 


They're attached by double tape 
and stand the hardest tug. 


FOR HOSE ’ 
The Eyelet-Tabs .f¢%.rexs Won't Rip Out 
NO METAL PARTS. NOTHING TO RUST 
OR INJURE THE WEARER 
Style 543 (illustrated) is a girl's perfect 
waist. Made in sizes from 6 months to 14 
years, of fine cambric, shirred front and back, 
trimmed with torchon lace—silk ribbon 
insertion. Price 50 cents. 


Ask your dealer to show you this garment 


If he can't supply you, send age of your girl and 50 
cents, and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid 








Look for this trade-mark, woven in 
red on all our waists. It means that 
you are getting the best waists, be- 
cause they are well made, of the finest 
material, and all sizes are scaled right 
Try them and be convinced. 
Send for our handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue. Jt's sree. 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
Rveaiden tiie aii knee! 


—— 


The Best Boys’ 
Clothing in 
America is made by 


ALSBERG, 
MORITZ & CO. 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
20-22 Waverly Place, New York 


Our new Easter creations 
are on sale by reliable dealers 
everywhere. You 
can identify our 
garments by this 
trade-mark label 
sewed inside of 

pocket. 

Our garments are 
guaranteed to be all 
wool — sewed with 
silk, made by ex- 

ert boys’ tailors, 
in sanitary work- 
shops under our per- 
sonal supervision. 

Dealers every- 
where are author- 
ized to refund 
money when a suit 
does not give satis- 
factory wear. 

If you cannot pro- 
cureourmake, write 
us and we will in- 
form you of nearest 
dealers. Our new 
spring catalogue is 
now ready. It con- 
tains all the Boys’ 
newest fashions. 
Mailed free on request. 






























Boy’s Russian Suit, ages 2'4 
to 6. Made in different col- 
ored English Serges, and 
trimmed with silk ornaments. 
PRICE $6.95 
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THE 


Cowa 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 





THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Its accurate fit all over the foot, insures free natural action 
in walking, and the height of comfort in wear. 


Sold nowhere else 
JAMES S. COWARD, 268-274 Greenwich Street, near 


it, New York City 
Send for New Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Children’s Wash Suits 


We are makers of high-class, up-to-date 
wash garments for boys and misses. We 
deal directly and only with the consumer, 
thus saving you all the wholesaler’s and 
retailer's profits. Our latest special offer- 
ings are as follows: 

No. 42 (like cut), Russian one piece suit, 
—_ — — plaited full skirt; 
elt and side stripe of plain percale. 

Ages two to eight years. Pries 79¢ 

Charges prepaid. 

No. 58, Boys’ ‘‘ Buster’’ blouse suit, 
with bloomer trousers ; colors navy blue 
and white or light blue and white. Taste- 
fully trimmed with white pique collar, 
cuffs and belt. Ages two to 
eight years. Price. . . . $1.48 

Charges prepaid. 

Our New Spring Catalogue of Boys’ and 

Misses’ Suits in all designs and fabrics, 

sent Free on request. 


IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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B) SOME CORRESPONDENCE WITH CHILDREN@ 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


To Children Who Love Pretty Clothes 


N THIS page I answer some children’s questions about 
clothes, the same as I do the questions of grown-up 
people on another page. I think that children should 

have an opportunity once in a while to ask me questions. 
So this new department belongs to them, and I hope they will 
be as much pleased with it as I am. 


VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON. 


My dear Mrs. Ralston: 

Will you help mother and me by sending us a list 
for a layette for a real live dolly that we have in 
our house ? JANE. 
My DEAR JANE: 

I think the real live dolly would like to 
have, if she could tell you: Three flannel 
bands, three little cash- 
mere shirts, a couple of 
flannel barrow-coats, a 
couple of flannel 
petticoats, four 
nainsook skirts, 









f 


ys " P 
a «> Please tell me something. 
aoe , 


For your brother of four have a blue or 
brown reefer coat made with a double- 
breasted front, trimmed with small shoulder 
capes, or with a narrow turnover collar, and 
hood buttoning to the collar at the sides; 
have the hood lined with bright scarlet silk 
and the coat finished with brass buttons. 
The back of the coat should be belted in the 
same manner as a Russian blouse and the 
fronts hang quite straight. 

For your own best hat have a pretty fine écru 
straw, with the edge of the brim bound with 
black velvet, the crown trimmed with a 
wreath of poppies, grasses and daisies, and a 
rosette of the black velvet on one side. 

My, what a help you will be to ‘‘ Big 
Mother’’ if you can do all this for your 
little family of brothers and sisters! 


My dear Mrs. Ralston: 
I am a little 


and four plain fi £7 J ~ girl ten years old, and yet I am not 
night-slips made Vil oe ee at ** little’ at all but quite as tall as other 
of cambric in a lal as” girls two and three years older than I am. 


little simple \ 
bishop style. | 
\ 


Then she must 


have some pretty | Fall 
dresses made of PM, 
cambric or fine \e7 4 


French nainsook 
finished at the 
lower edges with 
deep wide hems, so that when “ dolly’’ 
grows up into a big girl these same dresses 
may be cut off at the lower edges and made 
into short dresses. The part that is cut off 
may be used for the skirts in the making of 
other little dresses. She should also have a 
couple of worsted sacques, a little flannelette 
or a pretty cheesecloth tufted wrapper, a few 
quilted bibs and some little knitted bootees. 


A REAL LIVE DOLLY 


My dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I have two little sisters and a brother. Will 
you tell me what kind of clothes my sister, aged 
six, will need this summer, and what kind of a coat 
to get for my little brother of four. lalso want a 
hat tor myself for best. Iam twelve years old. 

LITTLE MOTHER. 
My DEAR LITTLE MOTHER: 

Here is a list of clothes for your little 
sister: Four every-day play dresses, two of 
gingham and two of crash or Holland linen, 
the former in small well-covered patterns, 
or in dark blue and white or brown and 
white plaids. The gingham dresses should 
be made with full bloomer trousers 
of the same goods. These bloom- 
ers are much more practical than 
white petticoats and much nicer 
for little girls’ every-day play 
dresses. The gingham dresses 
would be pretty if made with box- 
plaited backs and fronts, and turn 
over collars of white linen or piqué ; 
full sleeves with small narrow 
cuffbands of the material trimmed 
with bands of white linen to match 
the collars. The dresses should THE 
hang straight and full in front and 
the backs be held in with plain belts of the 
white. Make the other two play dresses with 
small round yokes in front—tiny, wee little 
yokes not more than two inches deep, made 
out of the material. The skirts should be 
gathered on tothe yokes. The backs may be 
made with or without yokes. If made with- 
out have a cluster of plaits in the centre to 
give some fullness to the backs. Finish the 
neckbands with tiny narrow little ruffles of 
white embroidery; have big loose bishop 
sleeves finished with little gathered ruffles 
edged with embroidery to match the collars. 
These dresses should be worn with loose belts 
of the material, made to button in front and 
slide through straps at intervals of from two 
to three inches apart all the way around the 
waist-line. Dresses made in this way are 
useful because they are extremely simple, 
easily laundered, and cannot be hurt with 
any amount of dirt or play. 

Then have a better dress for her to wear 
in the afternoons or to Sunday-school. For 
this get white Persian lawn or dimity ora 
pretty French nainsook and have it trimmed 
with Swiss embroidery insertion. 

If she happens to have an old white dress 
left over from last summer, which is a little 
outgrown, alter it by trimming it with ruffles 
or bands of pale pink or blue dimity. If the 
waist is entirely outgrown use the skirt part 
and make the dress over to wear with a 
guimpe of white. Cut the old waist down 
into a low-necked, sleeveless dress, finishing 
the edges of the neck with a bertha ruffle of 
pink or blue organdy or dimity. 

Then for an indispensable useful dress, to 
wear on cool days in summer at the seashore, 
mountains or country, have a regulation sailor 


| suit of blue serge for your little sister. 


Mother says I am hard to dress because I 
am too big for little children’s clothes and not old 
enough to wear ‘* grown-up children’s’’ clothes. 

MARY. 
My DEAR MARY: 

Perhaps I can help you a little. What 
about the sailor suit of blue serge or of 
dark blue linen for your every-day summer 
play dresses, and for your better dresses the 
one-piece fitted guimpe dresses? This latter 
style of dress would, I think, be becoming to 
you. These one-piece dresses are made with 
small square yokes, but remember they are 
intended to be worn with guimpes, and the 
yoke, therefore, is not attached to the collar- 
band but fitted across at the bust-line; then 
the material of the dress is plaited on to this 
on one large triple box-plait in the centre 
front, another one in the centre back, and an 
inverted side plait under each arm. These 
latter side plaits extend from the waist-line 
to the hem of the skirt. The sleeves are big 
loose bishop ones drawn into tiny little band 
cuffs. The dress is made absolutely without 
trimming except that the edges of the plaits 
are stitched and the rest of the trimming is 
given by the guimpe. The yoke is made 
quite simply and is finished with a few em- 
broidered dots, or cut 
round rings in the neck 
and buttonhole-stitch 
along the edges. This 
makes such a nice prac- 
tical trimming that you 
needn’t be afraid of 
sending your dress to 
the washtub. 

For your coat I think 
a semi-fitting one with 
plaited back and front 
would be nice. Have 
it made very simply, 
without any trimming, 
and a small turnover 
collar such as your 
father has on his coats. 
The coat should button 
up tightly to this turnover collar and be 
double-breasted in the front, with bell-shaped 
sleeves with rolling cuffs which button back 
on to the sleeves, buttons and buttonholes 
being their only finish. The double-faced 
cloths are nice for these coats and also very 
serviceable as they do not require any 
lining; or a dark gray mixed tweed would 
be nice. 







LITTLE MOTHER 


My dear Mrs. Ralston: 
Iam ina quandary. Will you help me out? It 
is what to wear, that’s all. Iam fourteen years 
old and a country girl. I am going to a large 
city to visit some friends. What shall 
mamma make for me to wear? ELSIE. 


MY DEAR ELSIE: 

I am glad that you have written to 
me. You and I will plan your clothes 
and save your mother the trouble. 

You will need a dress for traveling. 
It should be one that will also answer 
for general every-day wear. If I were 
you I should have one of gray Scotch 
tweed made with a kilted skirt, and a 
reefer coat with a double-breasted loose- 
fitting front and a box back, not a very 
full box back but one that will hang 


need any trimming except stitching. 
Have gray bone buttons on the coat. 
this suit wear separate shirtwaists. 

Then for Sundays and better wear have a 
little shirtwaist suit of one of the small shep- 
herds’ plaid silks—a brown and white one 
would be pretty. With it weara high belt of 
brown ribbon and finish the neck and sleeves 
with little open-work batiste turnovers. 

In case you should be invited to a party, 
and I hope you will be, have a pretty white 


With 








5 : A NORFOLK 
straight and easy. The suit will not COAT 


dotted Swiss with colored ribbons. A dress 
of this sort will do you later through the 
summer. 

Have three new shirtwaists to wear with 
your gray suit, a gray and pink one in a mer- 
cerized cotton goods, a white cheviot one, and 
a soft white silk one. There you are with 
three shirtwaists, which you can use morning, 
afternoon and evening with the skirt of your 
gray suit! 

A dark Holland linen or a navy blue linen 
suit would be nice for you, made with a plain 
gored skirt trimmed with three inlet bands 
of a blue and white fancy piqué. Have a 
plaited waist with strips of piqué between 
the plaits, and collars and cuffs of the piqué. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I want to go to the circus and have been asked to 
go toa party afterward. Now I know that I can’t 
have a good time if I have to be all dressed up. 
Won’t you please write to the family and tell them 
to let me wear my “* play-day ” clothes ? 

Yours, 
I am eight years old. 


Tom. 
P. Ss. 


MY DEAR Tom: 
A circus and a party! Don’t you think a 
nice sailor suit made of dark blue linen 
would be pretty? Have full 
bloomer trousers finished with 
34 lots of buttons like the real 
sailors’ trousers, which button 
across the front of 
the waist and 
down the sides, 
and have lots of 
room for two 
great big pockets. 
Have the blouse 
made nice and 
loose and com- 
fortable to play 
in. It should be 
trimmed with 
white braid on 
the coliar and 
cuffs, just a little bit so that it won’t soil too 
easily. The little spencer and collar to be 
worn inside should be white; upon the 
spencer an anchor should be embroidered in 
red, white and blue. Now, for such big boys 
as you these sailor blouses do not blouse and 
fall over the trousers like those of the little 
boys’ sailor suits, but are tucked in at the 
waist like a‘‘ grown-up man’s’’ shirt. A suit 
of this sort you can play in, go to a party in 
and have a bully good time in at the circus. 
On high-days and holidays it is nice to 
have these suits made of all white except the 
the trimmings —that is, the collar and cuff 
bands, which should be of a dark blue linen. 
Such a suit as this would be nice to wear to 
a party and keep the blue linen suit for the 

circus. 


A SAILOR SUIT 





Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I have earned enough money this winter after 
school hours to buy myself a suit of clothes and 
a new overcoat for Easter. I want to surprise 
mother. Will you tell me what to buy? I am 
twelve years old and tall for my age. JouN. 
My DEAR JOHN: 

My! what a nice surprise for mother, and 
how proud she will be of her boy in his new 
clothes. For your suit I should advise a 
dark navy blue serge made with full bloomer 
trousers; now don’t think that ‘‘ bloomers ”’ 
are only for ‘‘ kids,’’ because great big men 
wear them and they never wear the short 
tight knee breeches, so be sure you buy the 
bloomers. 

Then have either a Norfolk coat with box- 
plaits in the back and front to wear with a 
belt. These Norfolk coats have lots of 
pockets. Or you might have a single- 
breasted sack coat, which has no plaits 
but quite as many pockets, although 
some of them are on the inside. 

With either of these suits wear a soft 
negligee shirt with a separate white 
linen turnover Eton collar and a four- 
in-hand tie. 

For your overcoat buy a dark gray 
cloth coat, cut like a covert coat, reach- 
ing just above the knees and made 
single-breasted so that the buttons don’t 
show. These coats are made with 
stitched collars, and are the nicest kind 
for a boy your age to wear. A coat 
like this you could wear all next winter 
except in the very coldest weather, when 
vou might wear a sweater under it. With 
the next money you earn, if I were you, I 
would invest in a dark brown corduroy suit. 

My best wishes to you in your work and 
your shopping. 


& 


NOTE— Play clothes for the little men and little 
women will be accurately described by Mrs. Ralston, and 
charmingly illustrated by Miss Richardson, in the next 
issue of The Journal. 
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<~ee\ THE NEW SPRING DRESSES J 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 





















Drawings by 
Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce 


A GENERALLY USEFUL 
GOWN 


ADE with a full skirt 

trimmed with tucks 
and stitched folds. The 
bodice is made with a 
stitched yoke with a small 
inner yoke and collar of 
lace. 








MADE OF MOHAIR 


HE skirt is trimmed with narrow satin cordings 

and the bodice with cords in a fancy yoke shape. 

The cuffs and collar are also trimmed with cordings 
to match the bodice. 





SIMPLE BUT USEFUL 
DRESS 


HE skirt is trimmed 
with four bands of the 
material. The yoke and 
cuffs are of a plain color 
edged with a fold of white 
cloth. 
























A FANCY HOUSE DRESS 
OF WHITE silk voile trimmed with medallions of black 
silk chiffon. The skirt is made in three sections. The 
bodice has a small yoke and collar of lace. The girdle is a 
deep one of black. 





4 USEFUL COAT AND SKIRT SUIT 
MADE of light-weight cloth. The triple skirt 
is edged with plaid silk. The bolero has a 
4 revers-shaped collar edged with braid and many 
gilt buttons. 
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MR. PEIRCE’S FASHION DRAWINGS FROM MRS. RALSTON’S DESIGNS 


Mr. Peirce’s charming illustrations from Mrs. Ralston’s original designs will form a decided feature of THE JoURNAL’s Fashion 
Department during the coming summer months. Next month their joint efforts will be devoted to the new summer dresses, the 
designs for which are among the best that Mrs. Ralston has ever made. 
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RADCLIFFE 
Shoes are the equal in service— 
more than the equal in shapeliness 
and beauty of shves that cost a dollar 
more. ‘That extra dollar brings 
nothing extra to the wearer 
A woman won to 
RADCLIFFE 
through the 
price is held 
thereafter 
by beauty, 
style and 
comfort, 
Ask for 
them 
( at your 
CHROME 2 dealer 
PATENT or write 
COURT TIE for free 
A Shoe for dress ~\ Style 
occasions. Book. 


$2,500 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


149 prizes to be awarded as follows : 


Capital prize $500.00 
One prize $300.00 5 prizes $50.00 each 
sl 200.00 10 “ 25.00 ‘* 
~~ © 100.00 50 “ 10.00 ** 
Eighty prizes $5.00 each 


These prizes will be given to those ladies making 
the nearest estimate to the number of Kid Skins used 
by THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. in the manufa 
ture of their celebrated shoes from December Ist, 1°03, 
to June Ist, 1904, (In the same time the previous year 

563,352 skins were used.) The one making near 
est estimate to be given the capital prize and so on 
Should more than one person make the same esti 
mate, then the prize to which they are entitled shall 
be divided equally between them. 

In order to compete for these prizes it will be neces 
sary to buy a pair of RADCLIFFE SHOES and fill 
in your estimate on an addressed card which the 
dealer selling the shoes will hand you. Place one- 
cent stamp on card and mail as addressed. 

For every pair of RADCLIFFE SHOES bonght 
you get the dest shoe va/ne, and are entitled to one 
estimate. Competition open from December Ist, 1903, 
to June Ist, 1904; prizes will be paid July Ist 

Names of winners will be published in magazines 
coming out in August, 1904. 

If your dealer does not carry them write us and we 
will send style-book and card for estimate; also telling 
where you can get the RADCLIFFE §2.50 SHOFS 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 











Liberty Crépe 


Superior to Crépe de Chine. All 
colors; price $1.00, value $2.00. 
The most beautiful Dress Fabric 
Only genuine when the name is 
woven continuously in selvage. 


Grandmother Silk 


A Taffeta that will wear. In all 
Colors and Black. Two grades, 
8s5c. and $1.25. Has name 
woven continuously in selvage 
as maker’s guarantee. 








Sold by leading retailers; if not in your 
city write us for samples and information. 


LIBERTY SILK CO. 
476 Broome Street NEW YORK 














You cannot tear, split, or stretch 
Samson 


Lining Silk 


_ as it is made of pure silk, without any 
filling like the ordinary Taffetas. 


In every shade, at all lining de- 


| partments. 58c. a yard. 


Your dealer will replace any dress 
lining made of Samson Lining Silk 
that does not give you perfect satis- 
faction. 

Be sure and see the word 


“SAMSON” 


on the selvage. 


ell Gowned ‘cco thar tne ft and 


beauty of a gown depends 
It’s Women greatly upon its fasten- 

ings. There are no puck- 
IN TH ered or gaping seams where 


TRIANG PEET’S 


Peer’s Invisiace Eve. PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 


are used. Superior in every way to other 

metal eyes or silk loops. Black or white. 

TRADE All sizes at all stores or by mail. Sold only in 
REG. envelopes. 2 doz. eyes Sc., with spring hooks 10c. 


Look for the trade mark. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. Z 
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- Manufacturers 


OF HIGH-GRADE WOMEN'S WEAR 


and beginning with this season will also make to 
order and sell direct to the 


Wearer 





Samples of this 
suit mailed free 









































We Pay the For over thirty years we 
Express. have successfully manufac- 
tured Women's Cloaks, Suits, 
Our . Skirts, etc., and sold to all 
Fashion the principal Department 
Catalogue Stores, Cloak Houses as well 
as toa great many Catalogue 
and llouses. We are recognized 
Samples is the leaders of fashions 
Are Now ind fabrics in New York,a 
Ready to listinction of which we are 
Mail — justly proud. In order 
nies to increase our already | 


immense business 
we have decided 
to also sell to the 
wearer. To intro- 
ince ourselves we 
vill make this suit 
especially to your or- 
ler at manufacturers’ cost. 


No. 92 —Women’s Dress Suit, 
same as illustration, made of 
fine grade Gilbert's Venetian 
Cloth in black, blue or brown. 
Eton jacket with long shoulder 
effect, trimmed with fancy silk 
braid and buttons, front and | 
back to correspond. Lined with | 





Agents high-grade Romaine silk. Full 
Wanted nine-gored skirt, stylishly 
Write cut with large kilts at bottom 

running up to knee on each 
for seam. Inverted plait in back 
Plan with medium long train, an 


especially fine suit, and 
Strictly up-to-date. 


We will make this 
suit to order to cus- 
tomers’ measure- 
ments at the ex- | 


tremelylow | 
price of .. $1075 

This suit is now re- 
tailing for $15.00 


Customers living near us may call | 
and be fitted. 


We will send C.0. D. with privilege of examination 
without one penny deposit. 
SPECIA Being manufacturers we will allow 
the regular merchants’ trade dis- 


count of 6 per cent. when full amount of money 
is sent with the order. 


R. H. GRAYDON MFG. CO. 
33 Union Square New York City 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On,seeing the perforation 
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(Reduced to one-half actual size.) 


A new wash fabric for waists and suits; more beautiful, du- 
rable and economical than anything for this use. 

Woven from mercerized yarns in the latest Paris patterns. 
The lustre and brilliancy increases with laundering, and there 
is a “‘ chic "’ and style in these goods that no others have. 


PRICE, 50c PER YD. (28 IN. WIDE) 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Order by number, or send 
for samples. 


LOWELL WEAVING CO., 200 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 


FASHION SILK 


Messaline Finish 


A new, soft, lustrous and very 
strong pure silk for waists, even- 
ing dresses, and soft ltnings, in all | 
the latest Paris shades. Price 69c. 
Look for the words **FASHION SILK 
MESSALINE FINISH’? on the outside 


of every piece. 
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By Clara ‘fane Freeman 


EFORE beginning to sew the straw 
braid wind a thread or a piece of 
spool wire around the end to prevent 
the braid from raveling. In adjusting 
straw or chenille braid to round sur- 
faces it will be necessary to stretch the 
outer edge; this will cause the inner 
edge to contract, making it fit very 
readily. Should the braid happen to 
be very stiff it may be found necessary 
to run a thread through the lower edge. 
Begin sewing on the braid as shown in 
the illustration, preceding yourstitches 
by several pins which have already 
adjusted the straw to the edge wire. 
Keep up this method until the second 
row is reached, then pin to the first, 
allowing it to lap only as much as is 
necessary, and soon round and round 
until a long, narrow space is left which 
is then covered by the last of the 
braid. Do not forget to wind some 
wire around the end before turning 


“Sy : THREADING HER NEEDLE under. 
j 7 The straw can then be put on the 
P side crown, placing scallop to scallop 


WHAT THE HAT REALLY COST 





8 vards straw braid $1.00 
E SEG OED oc odiv css: dee eeisatin 1.50 
© CED bbc dba ki os dewrrs seed seecness 25 
eS err eee +25 
S PI CRBs os eve sicesctee veseee +24 
Perry Pert eT rere .06 
Lining sepewe dvesseeaciwes .06 

$3.36 


HE above figures should serve as a convinc- 
ing proof that a girl with an uncertain 
income should learn how to evolve her own 
hats. It may seem daring to suppose that she 
can complete a hat at her first lesson, but I 
shall start her on one. She must add to her 
work-basket some long needles and strong 
thread, for thread is preferable to silk in 
millinery, its dull finish 
being less liable to betray 
its presence. For glossy 
surfaces, such assatin straw, 
silk is preferable. Some 
long milliner’s pins are in- 
dispensable; one pinhasthe 
advantage of fifty stitches so 
far as strength is concerned, 
and runs but little chance 
of misplacing an artistic 
arrangement. A deft touch, 
or what may seem to be an 
inspired fold, should be 
instantly caught by a pin 
lest it should vanish. And 
pray don’t sew it out. It is 
not mere sewing for which 
milliners are paid fabulous 
prices, but just those little 
subtleties called art. SHOWING THE 
N ACCOUNT of its simplicity of manufac- 
ture and its usefulness I have chosen a 

hat of one of the popular turban shapes. It 
would be difficult to find a more generally 
becoming model or one more appropriate for 
many occasions. Theturban is of the pointed 
variety and very admirable for the girl with 
round features; the slender-faced student 
need not despair, however, for by simply 
rounding out the wire at the front the hat will 
prove equally becoming to her. Little tricks 
of this sort the girl who would have becoming 
hats must ever be on the alert for, as no 
matter how beautiful a hat is it loses its 


| charm if not individual in style. 


In preparing the frame you will have less 
difficulty if you first cover it with some cheap 
tarlatan. Cover the 
crown first. Ascertain 
the distance from head- 
line to headline across 
the longest part of the 
crown; cut a square of 
tarlatan that size and 
place it on the crown with 
the centre in the middle 
of the frame, letting the 
points go to the front, 
back and sides, making it 
bias at those points. Pin 
tarlatan to edge wire, 
and afterallowing aspace 
from that equaling the 
depth of crown the points 
may becut away, leaving 
it circular. It can then 
be turned down over the 
crown and sewed to the 
headline, plaiting it into 
fit as you go. 

Use the same method 
in getting the dimensions 
for the brim, the longest 
distance being from the front across the crown 
opening to the edge of back. After getting 
the square place the hat flat upon it, bringing 
the points up to the front, back and sides, then 
allowing half an inch for turning over the edge 
wire; stitch as before, going from right to left. 
The opening is made in the crown by slashing 


| the square to within half an inch of the edge 


wire; then turn the points inside and sew. 








PUTTING STRAW ON BRIM to tie over the 


and slip-stitching together. This 

stitch is accomplished by pushing the 
needle through diagonally, catching but a 
small portion of the straw under the meshes 
on both sides and letting the long stitch come 
between. The crown and brim being so 
close together it will only be necessary to use 
one row, or at most two rows, of braid. The 
unfinished places are concealed beneath the 
maline drapery. 

To be smart just now one must have the 
least touch of gilt on her hat, so I have con- 
trived to introduce it as a binding for the 
brim. The first row of straw being put on 
a quarter of an inch from the edge gives 
it the appearance of a piping. Should this 
not be desired a bias band of velvet or a row 
of the braid could be used. Sew on the braid 
round and round without 
cutting until the headline is 
reached, letting enough run 
over the wire to turn inside 
the crown; bias the end and 
conceal under the lining. 


RYT one row of braid is 
all that is required for 
the upper part of the brim. 
Make its joining on the left 
side under thetrimming,. If 
this is pinned on before the 
lower brim straw is adjusted 
it can be slip-stitched on 
with the first row. 

Marceline makes the best 
hat lining, and five-eighths 
of a yard cut lengthwise will 
make three linings. 

Ascertain the circumfer- 
ence of the crown plus one 
inch for joining; this gives you the length. 
The depth of the crown and half-way across 
the top will give you the width required with- 
out allowing for hem and seam, as the lining 
when finished should not reach the centre. 
Then make a hem about a quarter of an 
inch as a slot for the baby-ribbon, and after 
running that in begin sewing it around with 
a scallop stitch three-quarters of an inch 
apart, leading it by the left hand. 


STRAW BRAID 


HEN the back of the hat is reached the 

half inch that should have been turned 
over at the beginning will cover the raw edge. 
When you have stitched these together small 
holes can be cut in the hem through which the 
ribbon may be drawn. 

When the hat is trimmed draw 
the ribbonup, leaving a circleabout 
three inches in diameter, and tie 
the ribbon ina small bow. When 
ready to do the trimming arrange 
the maline in several accordion- 
like plaits the size of the depth of 
crown, but avoid creasing their 
edges, as the soft, rolling appear- 
ance gives a dainty effect. Then 
lay the whole carefully between the 
crown and brim, allowing the ends 
to come together at the left back 
under the flowers. Now have a 
long needle threaded, and by plac- 
ing it from the in- 
side of the crown 
near a wire run 
it through the 
maline and brim, 
concealing it be- 
neath a strand of 
braid, and bring 
back the thread 


wire. This proc- 
ess repeated several times 
will secure the drapery with- 
out misplacing it. 

Place the flowers as shown 
on the finished hat at the 
left back, allowing some of 
the foliage to fall on the hair. 
Secure the body of the 
branch by a large pin orstout 


SEWING 
THE LINING 


IN 





DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


thread. Then place a small square of silk on 
the inside of the crown secured by four long 
stitches to hide the wires; draw up and tie the 
ribbon in a neat little bow, and your hat will 
be complete. 

Should any of the leaves stand out, destroy- 
ing the symmetry of the hat, they may be 
fastened as lightly or loosely as the effect 
demands by drawing in the offending sprays 
by the tying process. Of course, this should 
not be overdone, or the result would be stiff, 
and that effect is the one of all others to be 
avoided in millinery. 

No end of variety may be given this turban 
by using one of the many pretty malines. 





THE FINISHED 
HAT 


An ostrich plume, too, trims a turban most 
charmingly if fastened at the left centre of the 
front with a steel buckle and allowed to fall 
gracefully over the hair. 

Another change might be effected by choos- 
ing maline of the dotted variety, and still 
another by using three shades of the same 
color, radiating from dark to light, the 
darkest shade being used next to the brim, or 
a piece of dainty net lace might be used to 
encircle the crown after the fashion of the 
tulle, the ends being brought over the back to 
fall slightly over the hair under the foliage. 
Then a wreath of roses or other flowers might 
answer the same purpose, thus doing away 
with the side trimming. 


HIS reminds me of some dainty miniature 
wreaths of flowers and leaves that are a 
decided novelty. These wreaths are used on 
the brims, one on each side, with possibly 
an inch and a half resting on the maline, and 
make the smartest trimming imaginable. The 
wreaths widen the effect of the hat and make 
it most becoming to a slender, youthful face. 
The advantage in making one’s own straw 
hat, aside from the question of economy, is 
that more individuality can be displayed, and 
since the present fashion is for entire costumes 
of one color it is essential that the hat should 
match the gown with which it is worn, and 
that can rarely be found in a manufactured 
one. 

The ability to arrange artistically a feather, 
feathers, ribbon or flowers upon a hat is some- 
thing which the amateur milliner should strive 
to accomplish by patient study and earnest 
work. When she succeeds in this she will 
have made a great stride forward. 

There are also times when ready-made 
hats in the shapes desired are not to be 
found, and then it is that these lovely straw 
braids may be brought into requisition. 
These braids may be bought either by the 
piece or by the yard, and 
in almost any color. 
The example I have 
given may be produced 
for even a smaller sum 
than I have indicated if 
a girl happen to have 
any hat trimmings left 
over from last season. 


a 


*” 


NOTE—Mrs. Ralston is 
making arrangements by which 
millinery will hereafter be a 
pronounced feature of our 
Fashion Department. These 
articles on millinery will filla 
need which has been expressed 
by many of Mrs. Ralsten’s cor- 
respondents, that practical 
millinery shall be added to The 
Journa)’s fashions. 
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i _ THE PRACTICAL SHIRTWAIST 








SHIRTWAIST OF LINEN DUCK 

“THE front is laid in wide side plaits, the edges 

of which are finished with stitching. The roll- 

ing coliar is finished with dark blue linen and the 

small inner vest is of embroidered piqué. The 

‘ sleeves are stitched in clusters at the tops, and also 

. at the wrists, where they are finished with small 
rolling cuffs to match the collar. 








LINEN TRIMMED WITH DARK PIQUE 


HIS linen waist is trimmed with dark piqué and 

made with inverted plaits, the edges of which 
are stitched. It is double-breasted in the front. 
The buttons are of white pearl. The neck is 
finished with a flat band collar. Strips of piqué 
give the long-shouldered effect. A white linen 
turnover collar is worn with this waist. 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawinrs by Augusta Reimer 


A MADRAS SHIRTWAIST 


HIS waist is made with stitched tucks 

arranged as wide revers; the front on 
both sides is finished with smaller revers 
which are fastened back with white cro- 
The immediate centre front 
is finished with narrow stitched loops of 
Turnover collar and cuffs 
of the madras are worn with it 


Mn 
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MADE WITH A DEEP YOKE 


HIS shirtwaist of butcher’s linen 

fastens down the centre back. It is 
cut with a very deep yoke which extends 
over the tops of the sleeves in the shape 
of epaulets and down the centre front 
and back in a plastron shape. The blouse 
portion is laid in five tucks under the 
plastron with tiny pin tucks below, 


THE NEW RAGLAN SLEEVE 


HIS cheviot shirtwaist is made with one of the 

new raglan-shaped sleeves which form a yoke 
at the top. The waist fastens down the centre 
front beneath a box-plait, and a cluster of three 
plaits extends from the yoke to the waist-line 
both in the back and front. The collar and cuffs 
are of colored chambray. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS REIMER 


Miss Augusta Reimer, who has become very popular with JoURNAL readers, will continue to illustrate tashions exclusively for this 
magazine. In the May issue she will give a page of fascinating designs for new summer blouses. 
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“Peau de Crépe’ 


TRADE-MARK. 
“* The Softness of Crépe de Chine 
The Strength of Peau de Soie’’ 


Most Beautiful Fabric for Wedding Gowns 
and Bridemaids’ Dresses. 


Comes in 24 in. width in all colors, including 
black and white. 


Price $1.00 a Yard 


Comes in 32 in, width in white and cream only. 


Price $1.50 a Yard 


32 in, made especially and adapted for lingerie. 
White and cream will launder perfectly. 


See that the name “Peau de Crepe” is woven in the 
selvage of every yard. If it’s not there it is vot 
* Peau de Crepe.” 
Suitable for all occasions. 
* Peau de Crepe” is carried by the following retailers 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Coulter Dry Goods Co.; 
San Diego, Geo. WW. Marston; San Francisco, Newman 
& Levinson. CONNECTICUT, Hartford, Brown, Thomson 
& Co. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washin 
Lansburgh & Bro. FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Kohn, Furch 
gott & Co. GEORGIA, Atlanta, Chamberlin, Juhnson, Du 
aaee Co, or Chicago, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Mandel Bros.; Peoria, Schipper & Block ; Springfield, John 
Rressiner Co. IANA, {nd is, L. S. Ayres & Co. 
IOWA, Sioux City, T. S. Martin & Co. KENTUCKY 
» Herman Strauss & Sons Co. MARYLAND, 

Baltimore, Neil & Co. MASSACHUSETTS, Salem, Almy, 
Bigelow & Washburn; Springfield, Forles & Wallace; 
Ww ,» Denholm & McKay Co. MICHI . . 
Newcom), Endicott Co.; Grand Rapids, Herpolsheimer 
Co.; Saginaw, Wim. Barie Dry Goods Co. MINNES: ° 
Duluth, |. Freimuth; polis, Dayton Dry Goods Co. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City, John Taylor Dry Goods Fou: Bt. 
Louis, Wm. Barr Dry Goods Go. NEBRASKA, 
Miller & Paine. NEW » Newark, Hahne & Co. 

ton, S. P. Dunham & Co.; | City, The Furst 
Co.; Paterson, Quackenbush & Co. EW YORK, New 
York, Lord & Taylor; Brooklyn, Fred'’k. Loeser & Co.; 
Albany, John G. Myers; Buffalo, Adam, Meldrum & Ancer- 
son Cu. ; Elmira, Sheehan, Dean & Co.; Rochester, Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; 8: » Dey Bros. & Co.; Utica, 
John A. Roberts & Co. OHIO, Akron, The P. H. Schneider 
Co.; Cincinnati, H. & S. Pogue Co.; Cleveland, Highee 
Co.; Columbus, Beall Livingston Dry Goods Co.; Das » 
Elder & Johnson; Hamilton, T. V. Howell & Son Co.; 
Springfield, Edward Wren Co.; Toledo, Lamson Bros.; 
Zanesville, H. H. Sturtevant & Co. OREGON, P » 
Meier & Frank Co. PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, (i1:- 
bel Brothers ; rine Boggs & Buhl; Seranton, Con- 
nolly & Wallace. RHODE ISLAND, Provi nce, Callen«ler, 
McAuslan & Tron Co, VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Peter Smith 
& Co. WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Stone & Thomas. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, |. A. Chapman Co. 


Write any of the above dealers for samples and latest 
cuts of Spring and Summer fashions in Peau de Crépe. 
If your wants are not supplied, write direct to 


NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 Broome 8t.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers only. 




















@ Discouraged about your 
crocheted things ? 

@ Ever really look for the 
REASON of your failures ? 
@ In nine cases out of ten it’s 
faulty, heavy, stringy yarn. 
@ Don't trust to appearance. 
Insist on the BRAND. 

@ BEAR Brand. 


Bear Brand Yarns come in __ 
Shetland Floss German Knitting 
in Germantown Shetland Wool 
Fold and 8 Fold Crimped Fairy Floss 
Saxony Yarn yr 
2, 3, and 4 Fold , 4, and 8 Fold 
nish Yarn German Cashmere 


@ Interesting literature and 
valuable patterns FREE. 


The Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Dept. F, New York 








PRES DE SOIE 


NAME ON SELVAGE 


Pres de Soie is the newest and best material 
for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 36 in. 
Light in weight, has the silk “feel” and 
“cry,” does not split like taffeta silk and costs 
one-third the price. 


MADE IN TWO GRADES 


No. 1 at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
No. 2 at 35c. in fast black and thirty new 


street and evening shades. 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. For sale at the Lining 
Counter of Dry Goods Stores generally. 





If your dealer does not sell PRES DE SOIE 
send us his name and we will send you samples 
and information where you can purchase it. 











GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 





Voile Crepe 











Superfine Voile a. 


Have the touch, finish, lustre, draping qualities 
and color assortment of 


Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


Also 


Danish Cloth (22 im. wide) ) The 


Poplar Cloth (36 in. wide) ) = 


Carried by All Retailers TRADE 


Street and evening shades. Wlacks and 
Creams a specialty. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 


a Boston and New York MAKK J 
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Style 537. Made of fine Alex- 
andra Cloth, French gore, fan 
front which gives the flat appear- 
ance to the abdomen. Trimmed 
with fine Valenciennes lace and 
baby ribbon insertion. A perfect 
fitting corset ; boned with the new 
Rado unbreakable boning. An ex- 
ceptional value. Price, $1.00 per 
pair. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
paper dolls 


' KNITTED WAIST 


A Boon to Children 


F. P. Knitted Waist for Boys and 
Girls, made throughout of knitted fab- 
ric, so constructed that it yields to 
every motion of the body, thereby mak- 
ing it a thorough HEALTH waist. 
Sizes from 2 to 13 years. Every waist 
warranted to give satisfaction or 
money returned. If not for sale at your 
dealers, send 25 cents for a sample 
waist, giving age of child. Send 4 cents 
in stamps for paper dolls. 


’ “ 
KNITTED CORSET COVER 


Made throughout of a knitted elastic fab- 

d ric, so shaped and constructed that it fits as 

@ close as a Jersey Waist, which makes it far 

superior toa muslin corset cover. Bleached 

by a secret process and will not shrink in 

washing. Made in long sleeves, short sleeves 

and sleeveless. Bust measure from 30 to 44 

inches. If not for sale at your dealers send 

50 cents for asample, any of above sent on 

receipt of price. Send 4 cents in stamps for 
paper dolls 


Birdsey & Somers, 349 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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MRS. HOLDEN’S TALK 
WITH THE GIRL WHO MAKES 


HER OWN CLOTHES 












HE comfort 
and useful- 
ness of the 
gown of summer 
silk make it a 
valuable and 
economical ad- 
dition to the 
wardrobe de- 
signed for warm 
weather. There 
are so many 

points in its 
favor that, for summers past, the silk gown 
has occupied a place distinctively its own. 
It is light in weight, cool, durable, compara- 
tively inexpensive, and, with care in selec- 
tion, it may be made to answer the purposes 
of several gowns. 

When the rising temperature has put the 
wool tailor suit quite out of the question 
nothing so well takes its place as the useful 
gown of silk, and there are numerous schemes 
and devices by which this simple gown may 
be transformed into a very 
dressy affair. 

My designs this month 
are adapted to the employ 
ment of the domestic and 
the imported taffetas, Loui- 
sines, foulards, pongees and 
even the China and India 
silks. For traveling, shop- 
ping, or any general morn- 
ing or afternoon wear, 
preference is this season 
given to the Louisines and 
softer taffetas in black, solid 
colors of low tone, small 
checks, shepherd’s plaids, 
stripes, and quiet plaids. 
The foulards are, as usual, 
shown in many designs and 
colors; and, when appro- 
priately selected, they are 
correct for morning, after- 
noon and evening wear— 
the subdued colors and 
simple designs being in 
better taste for day wear or 
real service. 


PLAIN TAFFETA GOWN 


LL these varieties of silk 
are sold in season at 
prices ranging from fifty 
cents to a dollar and a 
quarter a yard; while in 
midsummer excellent silks 
may often be purchased at 
an absurdly low figure. If 
a conservative design be selected it is really 
a wise plan to buy when the opportunity 
offers, and put the material aside. 

The skirt and blouse suit of silk will be 
worn again this year. Made up with a skirt 
of instep length, and a blouse without a lin- 
ing, nothing can exceed the coolness and 
comfort of such a gown, and for it the 
Louisines and taffetas are now considered 
smarter than the foulards. Skirts for the 
shirtwaist suit should be kept quite simple, 
though they may be made after a plaited, 
tucked one or two piece circular model, or 
even after the familiar five, seven or nine 
gore shapings. Since taffeta is nice for the 
blouse suit, a shepherd’s plaid of this silk 
would be pretty if trimmed with pipings of 
scarlet, green or black, while a plain taffeta 
would look well if piped with a Scotch plaid. 

A dainty and very feminine accessory to a 
plain suit of the shirtwaist character is a turn- 
over collar and cuff set of linen or sheerest 
white lawn. Though these sets have been in 
favor for seasons past, yet each year’s designs 
offer sufficient change to make them enticing. 


OF SHEPHERD’ 


HERE the short skirt is undesirable the 

skirt of round, dip, or slight sweep 
length may be substituted. An economical 
plan which may appeal to some girls is to 
select a skirt model which, though simple, 
is not too severe in style. A skirt of this 
character, being correct both for service and 
for dressy purpose, may be provided with two 
bodices: one a regulation shirtwaist model; 
and one a more elaborate design, with trim- 
mings of lace, embroidered linen or batiste, or 
applied designs of taffeta. 

Appropriate models, where the longer skirt 
is desired, are the nine-gored skirt, with a 
graduated tuck at each side seam; the wide 
seven-gored skirt arranged in narrow box- 
plaits about the hips or gathered into the 
waistband; the five or seven gored skirt 
shaping with the introduction of a plait at the 
lower part of each side seam; the new circular 
models; or any of the designs shown in the 


| accompanying illustrations. 





s 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 





N ATTRACTIVE gown, somewhat on the 
tailor order, is aplain dark blue or green 
taffeta, the skirt of which consists of two cir- 
cular pieces, the lower one being attached to 
a five-gored foundation skirt of cambric. 
There is a little bolero of the plain silk made 
with rather short sleeves, and under it is worn 
a blouse of Scotch plaid taffeta in colorings 
suitable to combine with the plain material. 
For the warmer days a dainty blouse of white 
lawn may be substituted. The gown may be 
made quite dressy by the use of a rather elab- 
orate lingerie blouse of fine batiste or hand- 
kerchief linen, embroidered and trimmed 
with lace. Have a high girdle of the silk 
attached totheskirt. Toreproducethis gown 
from thirteen to fifteen yards of plain taffeta 
of good width, and four yards of plaid silk 
for the blouse, will be required. 


NOTHER good model is made of a shep- 
herd’s plaid or a dainty checked Louisine. 
The skirt is cut somewhat on the order of the 
five-gore shaping, but fuller and more circu- 
lar. In a case like this, where the 
pattern cannot be procured, girls must 
remember the advice I have given in a 
previous article, and experiment with 
large sheets of tissue paper. The plaits 
are laid and stitched on the inside, giv- 
ing a trim, closely-fitting appearance 
about the hips, with the fashionable 
amount of fullness below. This is a 
very good skirt. The waist is laid in 
side plaits, while the sleeve follows the 
plan of the skirt. The simple trim- 
ming consists of bias bands of plain 
silk, slightly stiffened, and fagoted 
together. A desirable point in the 
gown is the use of an adjustable, un- 
lined yoke and undersleeves of dainty 
washable materials. These sets of 
undersleeves and yoke offer many 
opportunities to the ingenious girl who 
loves a bit of fancy-work. All sorts of 
combinations of lawn, lace and em- 
broidery are possible. About fourteen 
or fifteen yards of twenty-one-inch silk 
will make this gown. One yard of the 


plain silk will be required fortrimming. 


HE gown shown in the upper right- 
hand corner of this page may be 
developed in any desirable silk. Its 
skirt is made after the full seven-gore 
shaping, with three large tucks, or 
rather two tucks, and a hem the width 
of the tucks. The girl who makes her 
paid’ §=own Clothes will find it easier to apply 
these tucks. The fullness at the waist 

is gathered into the band; or, if preferred, it 
may be arranged in side plaits and stitched 
down to any depth. The bodice has its clos- 
ing at the back, and it is simply trimmed 
with bands of the silk piped with a contrast- 
ing color; while a fagoted collar and yoke 
make a good finish at the neck. To repro- 
duce this model it will be well to allow 
fifteen yards of silk fora girl of medium size. 


I kann fourth design pictured is suitable for a 
smart afternoon gown of pongee, softest 
Louisine, or foulard; while for an evening 
gown nothing could be prettier than this 
model developed in soft white China silk, 
trimmed with a deep collar of heavy white 
lace, and a high girdle of sitk. The skirt is 
cut in seven wide gores, and is arranged in 
artistically careless 
double or triple box- 
plaits, held in place 
by a careful line of 
‘f‘tacking’’ ten 
inches below the 
belt-line. The bod- 
ice and sleeves 
reproduce the ar- 
rangement of box- 
plaits, and the 
closing is under the 
plait at the front. 
Fourteen or sixteen 
yards of medium- 
width silk will be 
necessary to repro 
duce this model. 
The foulards, China 
and India silks come 
in greater widths, 
and when these are 
used less material 
will be required. 
When a white 
China or India silk 
is used for an even- 
ing gownavery good 
lining is a soft white 
lawn, the soft and 





SMART AFTERNOON GOWN 


— 


clinging qualities 
of which are fur- 
ther enhanced by 
its being laundered 
before it is made 
up. 

For dressy or 
half-dressy gowns 
of silk the lace col- 
lar is often used as 
a finish with the 
happiest result. 
These collars areto 
be had in white and all the tones of écru, and 
in many kinds and qualities of lace. Among 
the more costly are those of hand-embroidered 
delicate batiste with a beautiful edge of Irish 
crochet. The clever girl can make a replica 
of any one of these at a small outlay of money, 
by cutting the collar from a piece of delicate 
all-over embroidered batiste, scalloping and 
buttonholing the edge, and then carefully 
fitting a finish of guipure lace. Some of the 
ready-made lace collars are very attractive, 
and may be found at prices suiting even the 
most modest purse; so theiremployment ona 
well-cut gown of silk is to be recommended 
as asimple and eminently satisfactory method 
of trimming, and one which will prove a boon 
to the girl who makes her own clothes. 


A TUCKED SKIRT 


NOTHER suggestion I wish to make, 
which has economy for its basis, is the 
gown of silk, with a coat of the same mate- 
rial. It is most successful in its expression 
when the silk employed is black taffeta. Of 
course, black is not to be advised for the 
younger girl, for I find through my corre- 
spondents that many girls of sixteen are 
numbered among those who make their own 
clothes; but, for the older girl and for the 
matron, nothing could be nicer than the whole 
gown of silk, with a jacket to match. My 
object in proposing black is that the jacket, if 
black, may be used as am extra summer wrap 
over light-weight gowns of any material; and 
the skirt, besides doing duty with its bodice, 
may be used as a dressy separate skirt with 
dainty lingerie blouses of batiste or lawn 
combined with lace, for evening wear. The 
model for the skirt in this case must be at 
least a dip length, as a short skirt will 
not answer for evening wear. It would be 
well, too, to have one of the fuller models, 
such as a full circular skirt, with plaits or 
gathers at the. top to distribute the fullness. 
If plaits are used they could be stitched down 
in tuck effect to any desired depth, or allowed 
to fall free. 

To answer several purposes the jacket fora 
combination suit of this sort would be practi- 
cal if made a long hip-length, with loose 
fronts and a semi-fitting back. A suitable 
finish would be two short, rippling or circular 
capes of the silk, overlaid by a flat collar. 
The sleeves may be either a bell or a full 
bishop shape. A jacket of this character 
requires no lining. 


CANNOT close without a word as to the 

remodeling of last year’s gowns of silk. 
When extra material is available the remod- 
eling is a simple matter, but when none of 
the same silk is to be had difficulties appear. 
In a case of this sort it is wiser to make no 
attempt to change the skirt, except, perhaps, 
to alter it into a round orinstep length. Let 
all the change centre in the bodice, which, if 
you smarten the sleeves, and add a 
yoke or vest, collar and girdle of 
appropriately contrasted silk, will 
be sufficiently correct to ‘‘ carry’’ 
the skirt. 

Dotted foulards may be combined 
with plain satin the color of the dots 
or of the ground of the figured goods. 
Plain or changeable silks may be 
piped or trimmed with Scotch plaids, 
black, or plain contrasting colors; 
shepherd’s plaid may be used with 
black or white silk; and many sorts 
of silk gowns may be freshened by 
the addition of dainty lingerie yokes 
and undersleeves of batiste, em- 
broidered mulls, lace, and a number 
of other materials. 

Special cases require special atten- 
tion, and the girl who makes her own 
clothes must feel at liberty to write 
to me whenever she feels that I can 
be of service. 


ce 


MRS. HOLDEN’S SUMMER TALKS 


Mrs. Holden is planning to tell The Journal 
+ girls everywhere how they may make a smart 
appearance at home, as well as when they are 
away on their summer outings. Next month 
her summer talks will begin. 
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-SHIRTWAIST DESIGNS 
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By Lucy Eleanor Colby 












































HE embroidered 
shirtwaist 
shows no _ in- 
clination to 
lose its popu- 

larity —indeed, were 

such a thing possible, 
it is more than ever 
in evidence. The 
woman whose bank 
account keeps pace 
with her love of beau- 
tiful belongings may 
buy hand-embroid- 
ered patterns suited to 
every occasion. For 
ordinary wear and 
hard service, heavy shirtwaists 
of canvas, vesting or cloth, with 




























THIS DESIGN, 
THE JOURNAL, 


FROM A HEADING IN 
1S SUITABLE FOR A 


LINEN OR A CANVAS SHIFTWAIST 


® 


THE DESIGN ON THE LEFT SHOULD 
BE EMBROIDERED IN DELICATE COL- 
ORS ON A WHITE LINEN SHIRTWAIST. 











designs wrought in coarse cot- 
ton, crewel or rope silk are used ; 
while those of white muslin, 
linen, scrim or silk are con- 
sidered quite elegant enough for 
anything short of a full-dress 
occasion. Exclusive establish- 
ments show patterns of soft, rich 
Louisine silk, embroidered in 
exquisite combinations of finest 
zephyr and silk floss. These, 
however, are simply out of the 
question for the woman whose 
income is limited; nevertheless, 
if she be clever with her fingers, 
and have time, she may be the 
possessor of hand-embroidered 
shirtwaists which will bear com- 
parison with any which are 
shown in the best shops. 


om 
N THE city one can buy shirt- 
waist patterns all stamped and 
ready to work, but the materials 
are often inferior and there is 
not a wide range from which to 
choose. One may take one’s 
own goods and have it stamped, 
but it is expensive to get a good 
design, and the regular ‘‘ stock 
patterns’? have a cheap look 
that is far from desirable. Then, 
too, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of women who live far 
from the beaten tracks of the 
ordinary stock pattern. For 
all of these women this article 

has been written. 

Designing is an art in itself, 
and the average designer has 
spent years in perfecting her- 
self along this line. Should a 
novice attempt to evolve out of 
her inner consciousness a deco- 
ration for a shirtwaist she would 
have, at the best, but an ama- 
teurish piece of work; yet if she 
were to avail herself of hints to 
be found between the covers of 
her old magazines she might 
make something of real beauty. 
Indeed a pile of oid magazines 
is a veritable treasure-trove 
when one is in search of ideas. 


he 
F YOU look at the designs 











THE DECORATION GIVEN ABOVE WAS 


ADAPTED FROM THE CORNERS OF 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


$ 


THE DESIGN WHICH IS SHOWN ON 
THE RIGHT GIVES A VERY DRESSY 
AND MODISH EFFECT. 





































constant reader of THE JOURNAL 
you have seen these same de- 
signs many times, used in a 
totally different way from the 
one in which you now see them. 
Who would recognize in the 
conventional pattern on the 
shirtwaist in the centre of this 
page the corners of an adver- 
tisement? Yet this very design 
once figured in that capacity. 


HE decoration of the shirt- 
waist at the top of this 
page was adapted from the 
heading of an article in THE 
JOURNAL entitled ‘‘When a 
Woman is Stout.’’ In order to 
show what the various stages 
were in changing this into a 
shirtwaist design the same head- 
ing is used again on this page. 
By clipping it from the magazine 
and cutting it apart, the long, 
graceful, vertical lines were 
made. The design had to be 
three times as large for the shirt- 
waist as it had been in its orig- 
inal form. By pasting it on a 
piece of paper and marking it 
off into one-inch squares it be- 
came an easy matter to keep 
the same proportions in the en- 
larged copy, in which three-inch 
squares were used. The other 
designs are smaller and should 
be checked off into one-eighth- 
inch squares, while the paper 
on which the enlarged design is 
to be drawn should be marked 
off into three-eighth-inch 
squares. These squares or 
‘‘ working lines’’ should be in 
red ink so as not to interfere 
with the design itself. 


ehe 


T DOES not require great skill 
to copy and enlarge a design, 
but if you do not dare attempt 
it yourself some friend who is 
clever with her pencil would 
doubtless be pleased to ex- 
change work with you. I know 
of two women who work to- 
gether very nicely in this way, 
for one is very skillful with her 
needle and the other particu- 
larly clever with her pencil. 
The former often gives a bit of 
dainty underwear in exchange 























for a set of dinner-cards or some 
otherwise unattainable little 
luxury. 

There is a charm in working 
out an idea of your own, and 
there is no’limit to the effective 
designs which may be evolved 
from suggestions gleaned from 
old magazines. 
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Stylish Stocks 


depend upon the foundation for 
their ‘‘chic’? appearance. A 
simple ribbon tied over a well- 
fitting foundation has a smart- 
ness which the most beautifully 
made stock lacks without the 
proper support. 


Warren’s Featherbone 
Stock Foundations 


have secured a world-wide repu- 
tation owing to the same admi- 
rable qualities which have made 
Warren’s Featherbone so popu- 
lar. The “Phyllis” is a stock 
sold by all retailers for 10 cents, 
or can be secured direct from us, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 
together with a booklet show- 
ing many other stock styles and 
suggestions for hundreds of 
beautiful ways of draping them. 

Satin bound stocks are selling at 20 
cents, while draped stocks (ready 
to wear) are offered at 25 
cents to 35 cents. 

If you are obliged 
to order direct, 
specify size and 
height. Sizes 
run from 12 
to 16 ani 


Satisfactory 
Dress Stiffening 


Is superior to whalebone and 
all other dress boning materials. 
Any woman can bone a waist 
with Featherbone with perfect 
satisfaction — it takes an expert 
dressmaker to use whalebone. 
This trade-mark 

on the box and “eae 
the lining of every yard of 
genuine Warren’s Featherbone. 
Accept no substitute. If dealer 
cannot supply you write to us. 
We will send instruction booklet. 













Warren 
Featherbone Company 


THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN 


PARLORS : 


NEW YORK — 898 Broadway 

BOSTON —7 Temple Place 

CHICAGO — 704 Marshall Field 
Annex Building. 

SAN FRANCISCO — 6-8 Sutter St. 








EMBROIDERED ALL IN WHITE THE 
DESIGN ON THE LEFT WILL BE 
ESPECIALLY EFFECTIV:. 


used in the decoration of the 
shirtwaists on this page you 
will see that they are entirely 
new and novel; yet if you area 
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Spring 
brings a com- 
plete revolution in coat 
styles. Three-quarter lengths 
have disappeared and theshort,jaunty 
tan jacket returns triumphant —but 
fashion demands that the plainness 
and simplicity of the past be relieved 
by raised seams and fancy stitching 
as shown in illustration. Many beau- 
tiful and exclusive creations are 
shown in the famous 






Fashion Faultless 


garments. Always leaders in styles. 
Always authoritative and the truest 
reflections of the latest effects at the 
world’s fashion centers. WOOLTEX 
quality and WOOLTEX workman- 
ship has come to be proverbial. Ask 
to see the new coats at your dealets, 
or write for style book A. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland. 
THE BLACK CO., New York. 


—DON'T GO— 





STRONG — LIGHT 
TIGHT — STYLISH 





Unless you CARRY one of the FAMOUS 


Matsuki 
Bamboo Suit Cases 


Selected Bamboo; Seawood Paper Lining; 
Dust proof; practically water proof 


Made by Hand; Made for the Hand. 


Ask BUNKIO MATSUKI 
380 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
For Circular and Prices 






























WOOLENS @ 
Skirts & Suitings 


Exclusive Cloth and Designs 


VOILES 
ETAMINES 
CHEVIOTS 
BROADCLOTHS 
for Spring and Summer 


As manufacturers, we anticipate 
the styles, and offer you the ad 
vantage of obtaining the season's 
fashions in advance 


SAMPLE Send 6 cents for 


a large variety 
of styles to choose from. 


NOVELTY SKIRTING Co. 
Sta. A, Worcester, Mass. 


DON’T WORRY 


About your Furs and Woolens this 
Summer. Put them ina 


Hogan Moth Bag 


and dismiss your fears. Made of fibrous, chemical- 
ized paper and doubly sealed. Safety guaranteed 
at the minimum of trouble and expense. 


No.1. Single width, 30 x 24 in., 50c, 6 for $2.00 
No. 2. Double width, 30 x 48 in., 75c, 6 for $3.50 


Send Post Office or Express Order! 1 prepay 
delivery charges. 














G. F. HOGAN, 50 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





CUTTING AND MAKING 
THE SEPARATE SKIRT 


By Emma M. Hooper 
IAN 2 








N SPITE of the popularity of the shirtwaist suit 


women everywhere are much interested in the 
separate skirt, its cut and fit, and also in the 
selection of materials for it rhe revival of the styles 
of 1830 indicate full skirts. The fullness may be 


given by a well-cut flare or be supplied by gathers 
in the shirred or smocked style, or by the use of the 
still-fancied short vertical tucks about the hips 

The separate skirt for summer days will be of 
white, natural, blue, green. and of fancy figured 
materials, such as linen, brilliantine, duck, heavy 
cotton cheviot, etc., but principally of linen because 
of its washing and wearing qualities. 

Always shrink the goods before making up a skirt 
of washable material. A seven-gore skirt of round 
length an inch above the ground requires seven 
yards and three-quarters of twenty-seven-inch goods 
for a front length ot forty-three inches. For a 
nine-gore skirt allow eight yards and five-eighths if 
there is no up or down figure in the material. For 
wash goods an easy-fitting skirt near the belt, and 
one which is well tlared below, is the best. The 
more seams a skirt has the better it will hang after 
it has been washed. 

Have skirts of such materials as veiling, crépe, 
etamine, foulard, etc., made full around the hips 
in the modified 1830 effect which is now so popular. 


A medium-weight linen wears well. If a seven- 
gore design is wished the following measurements 
will be correct: Front gore measurement at top, 
before seaming, eight inches; at lower edge, thirty- 
one inches; first side gore, four, and for tec. d 
a half inches; second side gore, tour, and fifteen and 
a half inches; back gore, six and a half, and 
eighteen and three-quarter inches. This is fora 
skirt of forty-one-inch hip, twenty-four-inch waist, 
forty-three-inch front, and forty-five-inch back 
length When finished it will be four yards and 
sixteen inches wide An allowance of about three- 
eighths of an inch should be made for each seam. 
Put a bias and a gored seam together except when 
two bias edges meet at the centre back; baste from 
the top down; fit the top before trimming off the 
lower edge; cut the top down slightly in front; 
allow an inch anda half lap at the back of the belt. 
Make the placket hole twelve inches deep at the 
back, letting the left edge slip under the right with 
a plait turned on the right side for the edge to form 
the centre, and one turned on the left two inches 
back of the edge so as just to meet the other folded 
edge and to fall straight down, not to divide the 
plaits gradually. 

Use several snap fastenings on the placket to pre- 
vent any gapping. Stitch astraight belt of the goods 
(cut lengthwise) to the top of the skirt, fitting it 
with a tiny ** V’’ at the centre front; sew on two 
hooks and eyes at the back and two hangers on tie 
sides, and the top of the skirt will be complete. If 
to be worn with a belted bodice have three eyes on 
the back of the skirtband and three hooks on the 
bodice, so that skirt and bodice may be held together. 


The lower part being well fared will set better if 
faced with goods cut tive inches wide and the 
shape of the skirt. Turn up the outside an inch 
and a half and blindly hem the facing down to this, 
thus allowing for extra length in case the skirt 
should shrink, which it more than likely will do. 
Many persons turn up a deep hem, but a hem is 
never as Satisfactory as a facing. Either visible or 
invisible stitching may be used on the lower part of 
the skirt. If left without protection the edge will 
wear and soil quickly. A linen or mohair braid 
run flatly on the inside will prevent this. The 
braid should be shrunk before it is put ona skirt of 
washable material. If a skirt is to be trimmed with 
bands of heavy lace or embroidered insertion cut 
away the dress goods at the back of the trimming to 
give a transparent effect. Other skirt trimmings 
are cotton braid, plain or piped material bands, 
embroidery, etc. The plain, well-cut, seven-gore 
skirt is the best for washable materials, but never- 
theless, this season will see many skirts trimmed 
with bands and fitted Hounces, also skirts made in 
two-flounce etfect, plaited lengthwise, fitted with 
round or pointed yokes, and plaited at the top to 
hang full as in the fashions of 1830. 

If a nine-gore skirt is selected the following 
measurements are correct for a twenty-six-inch 
waist and forty-three-inch hip measure: front, forty- 
three inches; and back, fifty inches, with a dip for 
house wear. Round lengths are more convenient 
and natty for street skirts: front, four inches and a 
half, and twenty inches; back, six and a half, and 
thirty-nine inches; tirst side gore, three and five- 
eighths, and fourteen inches; second side gore, 
three and five-eighths, and fifteen inches; third side 
gore, three and five-eighths. and fourteen inches. 
Allow eight yards and five-eighths of twenty-seven- 
inch material for the skirt. Finish and trim ac- 
cording to the directions for the seven-gore skirt. 
Overcast all seams or bind them with bias strips 
of percaline or cambric. Neatness in making will 
save many a stitch afterward. 


Another style of separate skirt to wear with shirt- 
waists is the one of black, blue or dark gray cheviot. 
of tan or black whipcord, blue or tan serge, or of any 
one of the ordinary black woolen materials, or black, 
white or colored etamine, canvas and such semi- 
transparent goods made in any one of the designs 
1 have described above. All but the first-named 
material require a lining, which 1s usually made in 
the drop style and of silk or of fine percaline. The 
full or yoke effects in skirts are pretty for voile 
fabrics. Buta skirt intended for shirtwaist or odd- 
waist wear is not intended for dressy occasions, and 
an elaborate design is not suitable for it 

White skirts of serge, veiling, etamine, thin 
mohair, pique, linen, duck, canvas, heavy mercer- 
ized cottons and damask brilliantine will be used 
for summer wear with dressy white pongee, lawn 
and embroidery waists that are of the shirtwaist 
style without any excessively plain tailored finish. 


oe 


NOTE — Miss Hooper will continue her practical work 
in The Journal. Next month she will write of “* The New 
| Summer Goods Under Twenty-five Cents a Yard.” 
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CORSETS 


“BEITER THAN EVER™ 























Whiatever your size or shape may be, 
there’s an R & G Corset modeled ex- 
pressly to fit you with comfort. 

Twenty-five years’ experience in fitting 
corsets hus taught the R & G makers that 
no one model will cover the requirements 
of women. 

A good general model, accurately 
moulded to general lines and in strict 
conformity to fashion, is important, 

But perfection of tit in individual cases 
depends upon the number and variety of 
the modifications of the general design to 
suit peculiarities of figure. 

In this respect, as in all others, R & G 
Corsets are supreme. 

395 Broadway, New York. 
5 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Is. 





R&G 
CORSET CO., 













HOSE SUPPORTER 


The on/y supporter that gives the right straight-front effect. 
By pulling down the corset in front it greatly reduces the 
abdomen, causes erect carriage, gives snap and style. 
For women inclined to stoutness — it solves the whole 
problem. 
When a HOOKON is worn the points of the corset are 


completely covered and never protrude. 
The HOOKON is attached to the strongest part of the 


corset —thesteel. Nosewing, no safety- 
pins. The corset cannot be damaged. pelt 
The HOOKON comes off only when you ¥ 


take it off. It fastens to the second stud 
from bottom of corset before clasping. 


HOW CAN IT COME OFF? 
Ask your dealer for the Hookon. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
If you cannot get the HOOKON remit us direct. 


Lisle, 25c. 


~< 


Silk, 50c. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


725-727 Broadway, New York 











HAMILTON NOVELTY 
PILLOW COVERS 


A complete cover, front, back and flounce, all in 
one piece. Printed in permanent colors on « fine 
quality of cotton cloth, 


Lace Designs 
Flower Designs 


Conventional 
Designs 


in great variety and in 
all colors. 

Although inexpensive 
they have the look and finish of higher-priced 
goods and will brighten your rooms. 


2 for 25 cents “28 sear, Loot for, word 


on each cover. 

















DDING INVITATIONS and Announcements 

printed and en- 

graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 





Teneriffe and Filet Lace Easily Made 


Proctor Wheel and Square of hard rubber, surfaces con 
vexed, so that threads pick up easily, quickly. 

On Wheel, four sizes of Teneriffe Lace can be made. 

On Square, eight sizes Teneriffe Lace squares, besides 
various odd shapes and Filet Guipure Lace can be made. 

Full instructions with each wheel and square. Booklet 
of Designs contains seventy illustrations of Teneriffe and 
Filet Lace. Prices as above. Ask your dealer for them 
or send money order direct to 


Proctor Teneriffe Lace Wheel Co., Viroqua, Wis. 
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Hose for Yen 


50c the Pair 


MADE IN MANY STYLES 
The only hose of i16 kind made in America. 


Equal to Imported Hosiery 
Costing $1.50 


dealers. If yours does not keep them we 
them postpaid on receipt of price. 
sere eee oe 
* Black Cat Vesemsasbce Sox be ca: 
the following : q 

a No. 15 Boys’ Leather Be 

Rp a9 % ee 

‘ “ 10 Gicly’ BxteaHeavy 4“ 


bias ie 
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Taffeta 


Taffeta for 


‘‘_Liberty”’ 


The best all silk 
linings and skirts. Will not 
split nor tear. Very strong and 
absolutely pure dye. 


50 Cents per Yard 








Trade mark Liberty Taffeta 
woven continuously in the sel- 
4 vage to protect the consumer. 
ts Be sure it is woven in the goods. 


If not at your dealers write us for infor- 
mation and samples and where to get it. 


Address LINING DEPT. 


LIBERTY SILK CO. 
476 Broome Street NEW YORK 





















Cawston’s Buy Direct 
ag ed 

California Boergthing 

Ostrich Prepaid 


Feathers 





{ SUPERB QUALITY 


Cawston ostrich feathers, from California, 
renowned for their excellence, superior lustre, 
weight. They are longer lived and retain their « 
than imported feathers. Order direct. 
satisfactory, return them. 

15-in. Comtesse Plume, extra wide, black or white, 
with heavy head. Made of the finest quality of male ostrich 
plumes. Better than retail stores sell for $6.00. Delivered 
prepaid for $3.75. Samé plume, 17 inches long, §5.00. 


2-yard Black Boas, of the very best grade plumes 
Very heavy and full. Worth §7.00 to $109.00 more. Delivered 
prepaid for $25 


Fa Great Curiosity— Natural feather 

just as taken from the ostrich sent free 

with every order. 

Souvenir Price List. Write today for our 32-page 
Souvenir Price List, containing 40 fine engravings of 
Ostrich Farm scenes, ostrich plumes, boas, tips, fans, etc., 
in all grades and sizes. Sent free for 2 cents postage. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 


are world- 
size and 
url better 
If the goods are not 




















P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 
27-inch Cotto-Silk Waist- 
ings, 39 cents yard, mailed 


R. 1. 


UNIVERSAL MFG. COMPANY, Woonsocket, 





GIRLS’ LETTERS ABOUT 


THEIR CLOTHES 








Dear 


Mrs 
Perhaps my plan to manage my clothes on next 
to nothing a year may interest you and help some 


. Ralston 


other girls. To begin with, let me tell you how 
one dress lasted me for three years at an average 
cost of four dollars a year. I bought a soft dark 
India silk in the spring for a best street dress for 
church and to wear now and then when I paid 
friendly calls. I made it very simply with tucks 
and a few stitched bands of taffeta, and then I wore 
with it separate stock collars of imitation Irish 
crochet lace and a fancy high girdle belt of taffeta. 
The next year, when the folds had lost their first 
lustre, I covered the worn edges with very narrow 
black gimp braid, and I used this remodeled dress 
for a business suit. Of course I had to shorten the 
skirt; that was the only alteration I made. For 
my evening dresses I buy each year two new ones, 
one of lawn and one of silk muslin, using them in 
the summer for my best dresses, and I easily make 
them do for two years. I put all my capital into 
the material and not into extra trimmings, as these 
are not necessary on a simple dress, the task of 
trimming them being accomplished by the effective 
way in which they are put together and the arrange- 
ment of the tucks. I spend about sixteen dollars 
for these dresses. This includes the dressmaker’s 
bill. In a case where a girl can make her own 
dresses it would bring the cost to about five dollars 
for each dress. CLARA P. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 
Here is a little list which a business girl is send- 
ing you; it may help some other girl: 


Walking skirt .......... $8.00 
Six white waists ....... 9.00 
Best tailor suit 25.00 
Silk waist. 5.00 
i ccna neknes waeus 12.00 
Shirtwaist Suits . poker 18.00 
oc Pe kodeevee oes 12.00 
Lingerie .... 25.00 

$114.00 


This includes all my expenses for dress for one 
year, and this is how I doit. The short walking 
skirt, which lasts me at least two years, 1 calculate 
on paying about eight dollars tor. This brings 
the actual expense to four dollars a year; then there 
are the necessary white shirtwaists, six a year aver- 
aging nine dollars; then a plain tailor-made coat 
and skirt suit, which I consider the most necessary 
of all my clothes; it costs twenty-five dollars, and 
easily lasts for three years. The third winter I use 
it for an every-day business suit. The first two 
years I utilize the skirt to wear with silk blouses 
for the afternoons and for an occasional concert. 
The coat I buy with a view to using it with my 
other clothes, especially in the spring and with my 
summer dresses on cool days; therefore I usually 
choose either a black broadcloth or a dark Oxford 
gray cloth for my tailor suit. ISABEL T. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I have bushels to tell you and don’t know where 
to begin. I make most of my own clothes, and all of 
my evening dresses I make so that I can wear them 
on the street, too. Do you think that that is a good 
idea? The best kind of a dress I have found to get 
for both these purposes, for the evening and for 
service as a summer dress for both afternoon and 
street wear, is a white mohair. This year I had 
my skirt made with a corded hip yoke. The yoke 
was much narrower in the back than at the sides. 
The centre front of the skirt I made quite plain 
with a double box-plait at each side. The lower 
edge was finished with a hem and a cluster of tucks. 
The skirt itself I wore over a separate drop lining 
of-white moiré French cambric which was edged 
with a silk dust ruffle. The waist was a round one 
to which the skirt hooked, the back and front made 
with a square, cut-out yoke ; the sleeves were elbow 
length and finished at the top with corded caps. 
The waist just below the bust-line was finished with 
a cluster of three cords. Now, when I wear this 
dress to a ‘‘ real party’’ I wear with it a white tulle 
guimpe, which is finely tucked and semi-transparent, 
and has a tulle collar. I baste deep plissé frills of 
the tulle into my sleeves, and I wear a wide white 
ribbon sash sometimes, and at other times a girdle 
of Pompadour ribbon. When I turn the dress 
into a street dress for summer afternoons I wear 
with it a guimpe of heavy white muslin embroidery 
made out of odd left-over pieces of embroidery, 
joined together with folds of white organdy. With 
the guimpe I have long, deep muslin cuffs which I 
baste into the sleeves to make them long and suit- 
able for the street, and I wear a belt of black velvet, 
so that’s how I get two dresses out of one! 

MARJORIE L. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston: 

I want to tell you how I use all the odd bits of 
material left over from my clothes, and how I 
utilize the good parts of my old skirts for making 
trimmings for my new clothes and also for my little 
sister’s dresses. ‘The more decided, larger striped, 
and the checked summer cotton goods make the 
prettiest of trimmings. The stripe of an uneven 
zigzag pattern of colors on a white ground I cut 
into bands an inch and a quarter wide and pipe 
them at each side with black or with either one of 
the colors in the material; then, again, I use up 
scraps of old brocade and velvet, and I have even 
used cretonne, by cutting out the smaller delicate 
patterns and inserting them in yokes of linen or 
écru batiste; then I cut the linen or batiste out in 
the shape of the inserted medallion and buttonhole- 
stitch it around the edge in any color which will 
combine well with the medallion. 


PAULINE A. T. 


Dear Mrs. Ralston 

Rigid economy has taught me several] rules to 
follow in my dressing: first, a few colors and good 
materials, sacrificing the trimmings to put the extra 
money into the materials. In millinery I buy one 
black hat each year, alternating from winter to 
summer, and I always keep on hand a good ostrich 
plume. My coats I manage as I do my hats — one 
year a strictly plain tailored coat, and the next a 
dressier short one. Perhaps this may help some one. 

KATHARINE H. 
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Our Catalogue illus- 
trating and describing 
the Newest Early 
Spring Styles in Milli- 
nery now ready. Sent 
free upon application 


No. 100 


of extra fine quality 
braid, trimmed with 
bon and back finished with larg 
in either gilt or gun 
Comes in black only, 


Straw Hat made 








w 
of 
It 






















































No. 303 
95c 


to 










Strictly Tailor- 


No. 105 Made Even 
Length Walking Suit, made of 
a splendid quality of cheviot. 
Has the new collarless Eton 
jacket and military shoulder 
capes. Shoulder straps, capes, 
cuffs and collar are piped with 
taffeta silk and tailor stitched 
The sleeves are cut in the 
new large puff style. Jacket is 
lined throughout with taffeta 


silk and fastens with tailor 
buttons and silk loops. 7 gore 
flare skirt, made with high foot 


kilts. This is an extremely 
stylish tailor-made suit and one 
in which we guarantee wearing 
quality and fit. Comes in navy 
blue, brown, black. 

Sizes 32 to 44 


measure 


No, 1 


$7.95 


Our Women’s Suit 
department is pat- 
ronized the year 
around by the 
best dressed 
and most dis- 
criminating 
women of 
New York City. 
Our Suits for 

1 combine 
chic, new mod- 
els, the highest 
grace oftailoring and 
modish materials. 


Mothers from the Atlantic 
selected by an expert 


to 


Saeeeey at the list price if you 
application 





Child’s 
No. 109 —¢ hina Silk 
Cap, beautifully embroid 
ered with new design 
Very full silk net ruching 
finished with ribbon. Wide 
silk tie strings. 
White only 


No. 111. Infant’s Con 
plete Outfit. Consisting « of 
4 Pieces, for $9.90. 
1 Lace trimined dress . $1.75 
i Ruffled dress . . oo haw 
1 Silk cap . io 
2 Embroidered slips, 49c 8 
3 Hemstitched slips, 29c . 87 
1 Flannel skirt ‘ R 
1 Cambric skirt . 50 
1 Embroidered « ambric skirt 75 
2 Cotton shirts, 15 os «a 
2 Pairs bootees, 10 o~- wae 
1 Crocheted sacque 39 
2 Barrow coats, 2% 58 
6 Cotton diapers, 10 60 
$9.90 


We Have No 
Branch Houses 
or Agents. 


This Handsome 


imported 
satin liberty 


ree ae 
No. 101 


line and exquisitely trimmed with 27 white June 
roses and wide black taffeta ribbons, Roses can 
be had in any color you may desire, Mention co! 


broug 


SIEGEL, SoPERG. 


167419"STS, 


NEW YORK CITY, NY. 


Black 
entirely 
lace 
rib 
e buckle 


ported sat 
with rose 
large quil 


navy, 
Price 


This Stylish Spring and Summer 
Dress Hat is made of black silk me 


anted when ordering 
one of our 
is one of the 


This hat is an exact copy 
new "Fren h model $10.00 shapes 


most stunning millinery creations 
ht out this season and must be seen $5 00 
eee ? 


appreciated. Our Special Price 

omen's Stylish Figured Madra 
No. 103 - W: 1ist. The front is made with sty! 
ish wide box plaits finished with open hemstitching 
Has the new tab stock-collar, tab finished with open 
hemstitching to match plaits. Made geod the new 
pouch sleeves, neatly finished « 
buttons 


be 


No. 104 - White awn 


Waist. The entire frontis LA - 
r ally tucked with both vertical and 
bias tuck’ , the bias tucks forming the yoke 
Front of waist is finished with 4 large hand 
some embroidered medallions, 
illustration. Sleeves are 
latest pouch design. Pri 


Women's te ainty 


as shown in 


cut in the 75¢ 


05 


the Paciti vast order our Infant's complete outfits. 


desire. Our catalogue containing the most complete line 


No. 13 


o’ Shanter 


brim on 


to 6 years 


Infant’s Long White Dress, made of 
fine French nainsook, circular yoke 
of fine tucks front and back, finished with dainty 
embroidered ribbon inserting around yoke and 98c 
sleeves. Valenciennes lace around neck... . 

This Child's Russian Biouse suit is 
No. 108 — made of fine white lawn, box plaited 
front and back. Cuffs, belt and collar are made of 
colored chambray in pink or blue 


A very simple and 
beautiful frock, suitable for boy or girl from 59c 
2to 4 years of age 


THE BIG STORE: 


SIEGELE, OOPERG 


“NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 


No. 107 


RN MCR 





No. 102 


satin ribbon. 


® strictly 
’ Walking Skirt. 


embroidered design in centre 
silk mull pompon 
wire 
beautiful hat for a child from 2 


Our new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, 
containing the latest 
styles in Women's 
Wear now ready. Sent 
free upon application. 








No. 402 
$1.45 


This is one of the new- 
est shapes, made of im- 
in straw and stylishly trimmed 
tte of straw braid and two 
Is finished with trimming of 
Comes in blac k, white, 


Women's 
guaranteed 
all-wool Cheviot 
Made with 
7 full flare gores, finished 
with tailored straps and 
buttons and graduated 
wide plaits at bottom of 
skirt. Has the inverted 
plait back. Comes in 
black, navy blue or 

brown. Sizes, 39 to 


43 ——. * $2. 95 


No. 106 


Price, 


No. 106 
$2.95 


Our new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, 
containing the la- 
test stylesin Wom- 
en’s ear now 
ready and will be 
sent free upon 
application. 


The different articles in these outfits are 
Only necessary articles are included and our advice is to buy the outfit complete, but we will sell the articles 
of infant's wear will be sent free upon 


“yd 


0 Child's Hat made of fine 
™~ quality silk mull, Tam 
shape, crown of silk with silk 
Large 
and shirred silk mull 
Makes a very 


50c 


frame 


White only 


No. 112. Infant’s Com- 


lete Outfit. Consisting of 
5 Pieces, for $12.21. 
Lace trimmed dress . $1.85 
Embroidered dress . . a 
Embroidered slip 75 
Hemstitched slips, 2% 58 
Cambric skirts, 50c . . . 1.00 
Embroid’d cambric skirt . .78 
Flannel skirts, 98 1.96 
Barrow coats, 4% -% 
Made cotton diapers A 
Cotton shirts, 2% -50 
Pairs bootees, 15 0 
Croc — i sacque 45 
Silk « -50 
Lace trimmed skirt a] 
$12.21 


Send All 
Orders Direct to 
New York City. 











MATERIAL BEAUTY OF FORM 
is easily CULTIVATED by the adop 
tion and permanent wearing of 


TMAOE aan 


CORSETS 


They produce symmetry and grace- 
fulness, and even the most contrary 
form can CULTIVATE an alluring 
contour with these corsets. 

The new model called ‘‘Pompadour 
Form ’’ is distinctly in advance of all 
former corset models. Nothing rad- 
ical about it, but its modest lines 
possess an exactness of fit never 
before equalled. Genuine ‘‘Style 
Character’’ predominates. Gored 
so as to taper the waist, and of 
ample length in skirt to develop the 
new drooping hips. 


Style 480, white batiste, $1.00 
Style 490, white batiste, $1.50 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of price if 
not procurable at your dealers. 
150 ST YLES 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE 
AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 
New York Detroit Chicago 
Write Dept. D, Detroit, Mich., for free booklet 
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Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. 

and corset cover effect at top, 
torchon lace. ‘ Double Ve" 
ment over the shoulder. 


Straight front, girdle body 
beautifully trimmed with 
Stocking Supporter Attach- 





; Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
| CHILDREN’S STYLE, 99A, age 1 to 12 . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age 10 to 16 . 75 cents 


Descriptive catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 
THE C.N. CHADWICK COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. and Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A new idea in house- 
} dresses and wrappers sure 
: to be approved by every 
woman who likes to look 
: , meat and attractive at 
. home as well as when 




















Dresses 


j “ dressed-up.'’ Corsette 
‘ dresses have light cor- 
j set stays and laces in 
j the lining, supporting 
: the body and giving 


a shapely appearance 
with or without cor- 
sets. A waist, skirt, 
light corset and cor- 
set cover combined 
in one garment. 


We make 100 ~@ DRESS 
styles all with three- cy —. 
ply buttoned cuffs; col- garnet, 
lars and belts interlined, on ng 
every dress a bargain. ike cut. 
Sold by dealers everywhere prepaid 


Book and Samples free. 

Your address on a postal 
mailed us will bring our 
style book and samples 
of materials free. 

Address 


a 5 a Rte wr 





R. B. LOWE & SONS 
375 Broadway 
New York 
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MRS. RALSTON 


new trimmings, new buttons, etc. 


Summer Shirtwaist Suits 
Will shirtwaist suits be as much worn 
mer as they were last ? 


this sum- 
Miss Brown. 

Yes, these suits have been added to the indispen- 
sable clothes that will be worn this year. They will 
be made up principally in the linens and silks, and 
in the Chantung, Tussah, taffeta and Louisine silks, 
as well as in our old friend — foulard. 


A Uselul Tailor Gown 

Will you suggest a traveling and generally useful 
tailor gown for a bride; also a hat to wear with the 
same ? FLORENCE. 

A coat and skirt suit of a gray homespun made 
with one of the double or triple box-plaited skirts 
and a pretty, short, double-breasted jacket trimmed 
with stitching and gray bone buttons would be 
stylish. A toque of blue straw trimmed with bluets, 
and a gray pongee or Louisine silk blouse, finished 
with a wide velvet girdle and blue mul] turnover 
collar and cuffs, would complete a pretty costume. 


Summer Blouses of Cotton 

Will you tell me if the summer blouses of cotton 
materials will be made with tucks and in the same 
style as last year ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

* 

The new blouses this year are being made very 
much like those of last, except that the backs fit 
more smoothly and that there is not so much pro- 
nounced pouch in the fronts. 


Collar and Belt for Business Women 

What kind of collar and belt should be worn with 
the every-day business blouses ? 

A BusINEss WoMAN. 

The soft leather and kid crushed belts are nice for 
every-day practical uses. The cotton washable 
blouses are finished simply with band collars of the 
same material as the blouse, laid in small plaits, or 
else finished with a small band of insertion at the 
top or in thecentre. Sometimes a band of embroid- 
ery is used to finish the neck of a cotton blouse. 


Drop Skirt Linings 
Are the skirts to the foulard and soft silk shirt- 
waist gowns made with drop linings or are the 
linings sewed in at the seams ? A READER. 
Such skirts are usually made with drop skirt lin- 
ings which are finished around the lower edge with 
a dust ruffle. 


Making Over a Silk Brocade Skirt 

What would you advise me to do with an old 
brocade silk skirt which is trimmed with two satin 
ruffles ? Mrs. M. L. T 

Remove the satin ruffles, press them and cut 
them into narrow folds to use as trimming. If the 
skirt has full gathered breadths in the back the 
breadths will be useful to make into one of the 
triple box-plaits now worn in the backs of skirts. 
Use the satin ruffles forthe trimming. Witha skirt 
of this kind have a plain waist of soft satin. 


Utilizing Silk Lace 

I have a yard and a half of all-over silk lace, 
thirty-eight inches wide. How can I use it? 

ETHEL. 

You can do one or two things with it. It would 
make a lovely dress hat with a garden wreath around 
the edge of the brim. Or you could use it in com- 
bination with chiffon cloth or the softest quality of 
satin in making a blouse, using the lace for a deep 
tichu-shaped yoke. 


An Autumn Hat 


What 
autumn ? 


would make a nice hat to wear in the 
I do not want a straw hat. 
MABEL W. 
You could havea hat of taffeta, chiffon or maline. 
These hats when made firmly upon a wire foundation 
with the material shirred or laid in small plaits are 
sufficiently solid to be of real service. 


Dresses for a Young Child 


Of what style and what length should the dresses 
of an eighteen-months-old child be ? M.V 


Nainsook dresses made with square, round or 


| pointed yokes of tucks joined with bands of fagot- 


stitching, or narrow plain bands feather-stitched, or 
bands of insertion, with the skirts finished with plain 
hems, are pretty. The more fanciful dresses have 
wide hems on the skirts, which are trimmed to match 
the yokes. The length varies from twenty-one to 
twenty-two inches. 


For a June Wedding 

What would be a pretty material and a pretty way 
to make bridesmaids’ dresses for a June wedding ? 
[I want dresses that will be useful afterward for 
afternoon wear in the summer. A BRIDE-TO-BE. 


Gowns of one of the new printed nets or French 
flowered printed organdies would be dainty. They 
should be made with full skirts trimmed with grad- 
uated ruffles, full bébé waists trimmed with fichus 
of the material edged with lace, elbow sleeves of 
the material, lower sleeves of frills edged with lace 
to match the fichu, and high girdle belts of satin 
taffeta. Leghorn hats trimmed with wreaths of 
roses would be pretty to wear with these costumes. 





IS GOING TO EUROPE 
When she comes back she will be brim full of new ideas. 
may be able to tell her Journal readers exactly how to make their gowns, their wraps, their hats. 
to this she will have lots of the little accessories of dress to describe. 


She will keep her eyes wide open so that she 
In addition 
She will also tell of the new materials, 


While Mrs. Ralston is away Mrs. Holden will answer her letters. 


A Summer Wrap 

I want a wrap for general wear in the summer 
over thin dresses and over light-weight woolen 
dresses —a wrap that will be suitable for many 
occasions. What would you suggest ? 

LAURA T. 

I should advise a wrap of a light-weight broad- 
cloth in a serviceable shade of tan or black made in 
one of the three-quarter length paletots. You will 
require about five yards and a half of double-width 
material. The coat would be pretty if trimmed 
with a deepcape. The neck and flat collar band of 
white broadcloth might be trimmed with narrow 
gold and black galloon. The sleeves should be wide 
bell-shaped ones with rolling cuffs trimmed to match 
the collar. 


Five Dollars for a Summer Dress 


What can a poor girl do who has only five dollars 
to spend for adress? The dress must answer for 
best for cool days in summer and to begin work 
with in the autumn, i 3s 


3uy ten yards of challie for thirty-seven and a 


half cents a yard. This will leave you a dollar and 
a quarter for linings and findings. Make the dress 
with a skirt of walking length and lay the skirt in 
clusters of three plaits around the hips, finishing it 
around the lower edge with a hem and a cluster of 
three plaits. Make your bodice plaited both back 
and front, and have a cluster of plaits down the 
centre of the sleeves. All the trimmings necessary 
with this dress would be turnover collars and cuffs 
of fine white organdy with hemstitched edges. 


A Best Coat for a Little Girl 
What shall I get for a best coat for my little girl 
of ten years old? I want one that she can wear dur- 
ing the summer with her thin dresses and one that 
will do to begin school with in the autumn. 
Mrs. McK. 


I should advise a blue serge coat made with a 
belted box back, a loose double-breasted front, a 
turnover collar of the serge faced with scarlet cloth, 
and plain coat sleeves with turnback cuffs made to 
match the collar. A Capuchin-shaped hood, which 
may be removed if desired, finished to match the 
collar and cuffs, would be a pretty addition to such 
a coat. 


A Separate Summer Skirt 
What shall I get for a separate skirt to wear with 
white cotton blouses this summer ? JANE L. 
One of the mixed black aud white Scotch tweeds 
would be a nice material, or one of the small hair- 
lined striped mohairs. 


The New Silk Shirtwaists 


Will silk shirtwaists be 


worn with separate 
skirts ? 


Miss G. R. F. 

No, not for general street wear. Silk shirtwaists 
are now part of a shirtwaist suit. The separate 
shirtwaist is mostly of soft crépe de chine and worn 
only with a coat and skirt suit. When a separate 
shirtwaist is worn with a skirt it is generally a 
lingerie shirtwaist. 


Remodeling a Leghorn Hat 

What can I do with a last year’s Leghorn hat ? 
It is very much sunburned, and the crown is sadly 
out of shape. PUZZLED. 

You can either clean the hat with a solution of 
warm water, soapsuds and ammonia, and re-block 
the crown, or you can remove the crown entirely and 
make a new one of tulle closely shirred over a cape- 
net or wire foundation, concealing the sunburned 
and discolored brim under a frill of tulle or lace. 


Lengthening a Muslin Skirt 

I have an embroidered muslin dress the skirt of 
which is too short for me. The waist of the gown 
is beyond remodeling. What shall I do with the 
skirt ? LENA. 

Use the skirt for making a blouse and a hat. 
Trim the blouse with broderie d’ Anglaise or with 
one of the Cluny laces. You will probably have 
enough material left over to cover a tulle hat frame. 
It would make you a lovely hat to wear with your 
summer clothes. Trim it with a bunch of pink and 
cream roses and a narrow black velvet band. 


The Woman Who is Not Slender 

Iam a stout woman, and the regulation shirtwaist 
is most unbecoming to me. How shall 1 make up 
thin materials for my summer clothes? Mrs. L. 

Your shirtwaists will require more careful fitting 
than the average ones, but if properly made they 
should not be unbecoming. Make the backs with 
straight plaits from the neck to the waistband; the 
fronts with two side-plaits on each shoulder well 
toward the shoulder-seam line, and have more 
fullness directly in the centre front. Make the 
shirtwaist at least an inch or two longer than the 
waist-line in the front and have the side bodies fit 
smoothly but not tightly. Do not have the shoulder 
seams exaggerated in their length. The sleeves 
should be rather small and finished with deep tight- 
fitting cuffs. Have the collar-band of the same 
material as the blouse, and do not wear a separate 
faney stock. 
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BE SURE nose surrorters 


HAVE THIS 













BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Name is on every Loop (3 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 











SAHLIN PERFECT FORM AND 
CORSET COMBINED 













is the only garment of its kind that will No Hooks 

give a to every lady. No Clasps 

Tailors and Dressmakers prefer fitting No Eyelets 
garments over these forms, as the full No Strings 
front gives graceful and natural curves, No Heavy 

and requires no padding or interlining. Steels 


Leading physicians recommend these 
garments as 
health restorers 


& 


*y302 “GQ? 
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|| imitations and substitutes will 
be offered, therefore insist upon 

having what you ask for. 

that the name 





Patented is stamped on the garment. 
July 26th, \ lf your dealer cannot supply 


1898. you, order direct from the 
manufacturers. Every garment 
is guaranteed. Two Styles, 
high and low bust, made in 


fue “Litt 
CORSET COMBINED! extra quality sateen, white, 


drab, and black, also summer 
netting. Best Quality $1.50; Medium $1.00. Give bust and 
waist measure and len: of ‘waist from armpit to waist line. 


Catalogue and interesting literature free. Write today. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 47 Fulton St., Chicago 
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Pillsbury’s is Imitated 
The packages—barrels and 


standard flour, are 


sacks—of_ the 
the ones most imitated. 


If it isn’t Pillsbury’s 
it isn’t the Best Flour. 
Study the trade-mark and you can not be deceived. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers also of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat Food for 
Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, in a hundred different ways. 


Rubens 
Infant Shirt 




















A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We wait it accessible to all the world, 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to nine years. Sold at Dry- 
Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 





No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233. 


No Trouble 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 














If you have “Nothing to do” 
after 
School 


Hours 


















VERY boy at times has 

‘nothing to do.” Thou- 
sands of boys turn this spare 
time into money on Friday after- 
noons and Saturdays by selling 


THE 
SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST 


@ Any boy can do the same thing. The work is 
easy ; no money is required and the publishers take 
all the risk. Some boys earn $15.00 a week or 
more. @ To any boy who will try the plan we will 
furnish 10 copies of the magazine free of charge, 
to be sold at 5 cents each. After that all that is 
required at the wholesale price. @ Write to-day. 
We will send 10 copies of next week’s issue without charge 
and full directions, including the booklet, «‘ How Boys Make 
Money,’’ written by some of our most successful boys. 












$250 IN CASH and a trip to the ST. LOUIS 

FAIR as Extra Prizes for those who 
do good work next month as well as other prizes such 
as baseball outfits, football suits, punching bags, etc. 














THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
426 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
, everlasting .\ 
oquestion iso ° 
settled satisfactorily 
in Over & million 
homes every day by 


/ Cream ay Wheot 
& & the only foo 


that delig “hed demas and 
old. Dainty desserts, as 


well as delicious break 
| fasts, are made /rom 3 6 o 


CREAM®//WHEAT. 





















































VIQLET TALC 


This powder is per- > 
AN IDEAL TOILET POWDER jini Shee Gy) 
cient delicacy and a TY 
Skili to prove acceptable to women of refinement. It has a delicious fh Af 
violet odor, delicate and fleeting, with just a suggestion remaining. 
It adheres well to the skin, to which it imparts a delightful 
freshness and softness. 








| 


A PERFECT This is 
the saf- 
INFANT POWDER “a i. 


powder for the delicate skin 
of infants. It is prepared from 
the formula of an eminent 
physician and is used in the 
leading New York and London 


a ?f | Hospitals. 
WITH EXERCISE AND BATHING 


After a bath Colgate’s Antiseptic Talc Powder gives the 
finishing touch of coolness and comfori. It soothes the skin and keeps with you the good effects of 
the bath. Use freely before walking or more violent exercise, and you will save yourself much 
Chafing and discomfort from which almost every one suffers in warm weather. 

The name of COLGATE & CO. on Toilet and Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Sachets, 
Talc and Dental Powders, corresponds to the ‘‘ STERLING ”’ mark on silver. 


Write for our Booklet “‘Comfort and Luxury for the Modern Home” 

















‘COLGATE'S | 











i. hanes 1806 COLGATE & CO. 55 John St., New ee 















